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HISTORY OF INDIA. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Ancient name. I Present popnlation. 

Earliest inhabitants. I Language. 

The Aryans. I Sanskrit. 

1. Ancient name.— The name generally given by early 
Hindu writers fco India is Bharata-Varsha, " the laud 
of Bharata." This Bharata is said to have been a cele- 
brated king, who reigned over a vast extent of territory 
in ancient days. 

2. The Aborigines,— Of the Aborigines almost no- 
thing is known. Driven, as they doubtless were, before 
the conquering invaders into the jungles and mountainous 
districts, they are still to be found there, living in a 
state almost of nature. The Eonds in Central India, the 
Bbils in Bajputana, the Santals in Bengal, the Todas 
in Southern India, and many others are generally regarded 
as aboriginal tribes. 

3. The Turanians.— The first swarms of strangers that 
entered the country were the ancestors of the four great 
races of Southern India, speaking the four languages, 
Tamil, Telngn, Malayalam and Xanarese. Differences 
of opinion exist as to the nation to which those strangers 
belonged. Though son^e suppose they were Aryans, 
the opinion now most generally held is, that they were 
Turanians of Mongolian and Scythian descent, that 
they came from Tartary and Tibet, and entered India 
by the passes of the Himalaya mountains. They have 
been called Dravidians, from Ihravida, the name of 
that part of South India peopled by them. Though 
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2 HINDU INDIA. 

evidently of a different race from the Aryans, they would 
seem to have been greatly influenced by the latter after 
coming into contact with them, so much so, that their 
religion, manners and customs now very much resemble 
those of the people of Aryan descent. 

4. The Aryans.— EoUowing those Turanians came, 
probably €tt some period between 1500 B.C. and 2000 B.C., 
a people, who called themselves Arya, that is, 'noble.' 
Their home was in the plateau of Central Asia, somewhere 
near the source of the river Ozna. They were a brave 
and enterprising people ; and we find, that as they in- 
creased in numberSj they began to look out for better and 
richer lands to dwell in. Many of them went west and 
became the ancestors of the European nations. Others 
came south and took up their abode at first on the banks 
of the river Sindhn (Indus) ; and their Persian neigh- 
bours, naming them after the river on whose banks they 
had settled, called them Bindns. After a time they 
crossed the Sindhu and took possession of the country 
on its eastern bank. But they were not allowed to do 
so unopposed. The original inhabitants of the country, 
who wei^ called Baksliasas, Fisliaclias and Dasyas, 
were soon lip in arms against the invaders,, and many 
fierce fights would seem to have taken place. Steadily, 
though slowly, the Aryans continued to advance. They 
took possession of the district between the Drishadvati 
land Sarasvati, and named it, Brahmavarta, ' abode 
of the gods.' There they settled quietly for some centu- 
ries, and it was probably during this period that the 
Maoftras were composed. More territory was then needed. 
Onward the Aryans pressed till they reached the Qfinges, 
and to this new province they gave the name Brahmarshi^ 
desa. During the next two centuries they took possession 
of pew territory, which extended as far as the modern 
Allababad, and which they called MadhyaKlesa. ^or 
did they stop there. They continued their conquests, until 
they had pver-yun the valley of the Ganges and occupied 
Central India. The whole of this country was called by 
the Hindu writers AryaTartay * abode of the Aryans.' It 
included all the provinces, ''as far as the eastern and as 
far as the western oceans between the two mountains," 
(The Qimalaya and ti^e Vindhya mouutains). This part 
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of India the Persians called KindHstan, ' the land of tlie 
Hindus,* while that portion of the country south of the 
Vindhya range began to be known as the DaUiaa. 
When the Greeks invaded the country, they dropped the 
aspirate in Hindu, and called the, people I^doi, Hence 
the name India, now applied to all that country lying 
between the Himalayas and Cape Comorin, the Indus and 
the Brahmaputra. 

5. The Fersianfl, Chreektf and Favaia-'VarioiiB other 
nations afterwards came into India. The Persians under 
Barhiir Hystaspes, king' of Persia, entered India about 
520 B. c. ; and the Greeks under Alexander the Great 
in 327 B.C. In the seventh century a.d. another element 
was added to the popnlation. A little band of Pafsi 
immigrants, who had been driven from their native land 
by the Khalif Omar, lauded on the west coast and settled 
down at. Surat. They are at the present day about 
seventy thousand .in number ; and from their intelligence 
and enterprising spirit, they form an important com- 
sbunity in Bombay, and on the west coast. 

6. The Maliammadan«.— Next, but at a great dis- 
tance of time, came the Mnhammadans* By degrees 
they conquered the country and obtained Complete 
political snpremacy. Nevertheless they were not only" 
unable to uproot the habits and customs of the Aryans, 
bttt they themselves adopted to a great extent the lan- 
guage and habits of the people they conquered. Probably 
liot more than one-half of the Mahammadans in India, 
at the present day, are of fbreign descent. They may 
be divided iuto four classes — Sayyids, who claim to be 
descended from the Prophet j Mughals, descendants of 
the Tartar conquerors of India; Pathans, of Afghan- 
descent; Sheikhs, including all that do not belong to 
any one of the other three classes. 

7. Other nations.— Other elements have since been 
introduced into the population of India. The Fortngnese,, 
the Bntchy and the Banes have each had a footing in 
India. The French and the English have also come 
into the country. But even at the present day, when 
the supremacy of England is greater than that ever 
possessed by Mughal, '^ the great bulk of the population 
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is essentially Hindu, and the moral influence of what 
may be called the Indo- Aryan race is still paramount.*' 

8. Population and Xiani^iiages.— The population of 
India at the present day is about two hundred and forty 
millions. This immense population is not made up of 
one, but of many nations, speaking a great many dif- 
ferent languages. Thus : 

Hindi, and Hindustani 

spoken by about 
Bengali 



Marathi 

Gujarati 

Panjabi 

Kashmiri 

Sindhi 

Uriya 

Tamil 

Malayalam 

Kanarese 
Telugu 

Oond 



100,000,000 in Hindustan. 
37,000,000 in Bengal. 
15,000,000 in the Dakhan and Konkan. 

7,000,000 in Gujarat. 
12,000,000 in the Panjab. 
2,000,000 in Kashmir. 
2,000,000 in Sindh. 
5,000,000 in Orissa. 
15,000,000 in Southern India and 
Ceylon. 
4,000,000 on the Malabar Coast and 

in Travancore. 
9,000,000 in Maisur and Kanara. 
16,000,000 in the Northern Ciroars and 

the Nizam's territory. 
2,000,000 in the Central Provinces. 



, Over and above the languages already mentioned, 
there are various other dialects, such as those of the 
Todas, Eoles, Ehonds, Bajmahals* te., but those are 
dialects spoken only by insignificant tribes. If, however, 
we include those, and the languages spoken by the 
various tribes on the frontiers of India, as the Nipalese 
of Nipal, the Fnshtn of Afghanistan, the Assamese 
of Assam, &c., we find that in all India there are certainly 
not fewer than one hundred languages and dialects of 
languages spoken. 

9. Sanskrit.— Though the Hindus are thus divided 
into so many nations, speaking so many different lan- 
guages, there is. but one sacred language, one sacred 
literature common to all Hindus and greatly revered by 
them. " That language is Sanskrit, and that literature 
is Sanskrit literature.'* 
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CHAPTER I. 

Early Vedic Times.— 1500 b.c. to 1800 b.c. 

The Vedaa. I Religion. 

Bishig. No caste distinction. 

The Mantras. 1 Social condition. 

It has beeD said, that notwithstanding the manj 
political changes that have taken place in India, the 
moral influence of the Indo- Aryan race has remained 
paramount. What then was the earliest religious system 
of this people? What the nature of their government 
and of their social life ? 

10. The Vedas.— The earliest religious system of the 
Hindus is to be found in the Vedas, books written in the 
Sanskrit language. The word Veda means knowledge, 
and is applied to divine, unwritten knowledge. The Vedas 
are said to have issued from God (Brahma) himself, and 
to be eternal with God ; to have been communicated by 
God to certain holy men called Sishis ; and by constant 
oral repetition, to have been handed down by them to 
a sect of teachers, who were called Brahmaasy and 
who became the repositories of the divine word. They 
are the compositions of different poets, who lived at 
different times ; but the exact date of the composition of 
any of them cannot be determined. There are four 
Vedas, called the Big-Veda, the Yajur-Vedaf the 
Sama-Veda and the Atliaanra-Veda. These again may 
be divided into three parts ; the Kymns or Maatnts, 
written probably at different dates between 1500 B.C. 
and 1200 B.C. ; the tJpaaisliads written between 800 B.C. 
and 500 B.C.; and the Brahman as written after the sixth 
century B.C. 

11. The Mantras.— The Mantras were written before 
the Aryans had entered on that series of conquests which 
was to lead to a coinplete revolution in the whole social 
and religious systems of the people. They are, therefore, 
very interesting to us, as they throw light on the nature 
of the religion and of the social condition of the ancestors 
of the Hindus. 
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Beligion. — The Aryans were a pastoral and agricultural 
people. The increase of their flocks and the yield of their 
crops depended very much on the elements; hence their 
religion consisted of *.the -worship of ,the cilenients.' The 
Mantras are addressed to deities as manifested in the 
forces of nature. To Indra, the god of the 3ky, the god 
of rain, the chief god of Vedic worshippers-r*to Agni, 
the god of fire — fl,nd to Stpya, the sun, .6»e ihird of the 
Triad. Altogether there are thirty-three gods mentioned 
—eleven in 'heaven, eleven in earth, and eleven in mid- 
air-— but this may eimply mean, that eadh god of the 
Triad was capable of eleven modifications. In those early 
Mantras, 'there is no allusion to transmigration, nor is 
there any interdiction to foreign travel. Idols were ndt 
worshipped in those early days, and there was no caste 
distinction. 

Social GondUion.^-Jl^he Aryans in those earliest times 
possessed chariots, houses, ships and mailed armour, which 
shows that .they had a certain amount of civilization. 
Their system of Government was -apparently a patriarchal 
one. The head of the family wai3 the chief and also the 
priest of the tribe. 



CHAPTER II. 

Th« BBAB2MANAS AND THE IJPANISHADS. 
800 B.C. TO 500 B.C. 

]6rahynaD3* | Baorifices. 

The Bralimana43. | The Upaxushads* 

W. l%e rise of the Brahmins.— In i}he quiet early 
Vedic times 'the father was the head, and also the priest of 
iiie family or tribe. When the Aryans crossed the Saras- 
vftti, intent on the acquisition of further territory, and 
found themselves stubbornly opposed by the black oom- 
plexioned .aborigines,-r-the Dasyas, Pishachas and Bak- 
Bhasas-ra di£Eerent oi^der of things wooid have to be in- 
atituted. To obtain united action .in the field, it would be 
necessary that the various tribes should be united under a 
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kftder or chief. The chieftain of the most powerful dfta. 
woald xtatnmllj be appointed commander also of the 
smaller clans that.ionited with it, and he wonld thos 
become the Baja or king over all. Engaged so much in 
war, he and his .fighting men would have but little time, 
and, being often no doubt absent from their families, little 
opportunity of attendii^g to domestic religions ceremonies. 
ELence would arise the necessity for a certain number of 
each tribe being set apart to conduct religious rites and 
offer up sacrifices. What position those held in the tribe 
we do not know. Probably, at first, they would be re- 
garded as inferior to the fighting men ; but, by degrees, 
they were destined to form themselves into a class or 
caste, to claim superiority to all the rest of the tribe, and, 
as Brahmans, to have that superiority acknowledged. 

18. The Brahmaiias.— With the lapse of those centu- 
ries from the early Vedic times, and with the rise and 
growth of this priesthood, many changes were introduced 
into the religion of the country, especially with reference 
to the sacrifices offered to the gods, and the objects ior 
which those sacrifices were offered. The Bralimaaas 
contain the ritual to be observed at sacrifices, together 
with explanations of the origin and import of such 
sacrifices. In the earliest Yedic times, sacrifices consisted 
of butter and the juice of the soma plant; but now, 
animal -and probably even human sacrifices were offered. 
Human sacrifices were certainly offered for a long time to 
propitiate the goddess Kali. The Brahmans, however, do 
not seem to have looked on such sacrifices with favour, 
and horses, goats, oxen and sheep were substituted. The 
object for which those sacrifices were offered was expiation 
for sin. The Brahmans officiated as priests and they soon 
came to be regarded as the medium of commuuicaticm 
between God and man. The number of sacrifices con- 
tinued to increase. Thousands of victims were daily 
brought to the altar, and, as the ritual belonging to the 
sacrifices was of the most complicated kind, the necessity 
for a complete organization of priests increased with the 
increase in the number of sacrifices. The Brahmans, 
therefore, continued steadily to grow in power and in- 
fluence, and though no doubt opposed again and again by 
the fighting men, (Kshatrijas), the latter had finally 
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either to acknowledge their supremacy or die. The legend 
of Parasu Rama extirpating the whole race of the Ksha- 
triyas twenty-one times is evidently an exaggeration. 

14. The Upanishads.— The power thus acquired by 
the Brahmans was exercised in a very despotic way. 
Laws were introduced, the whole tendency of which was 
to exalt the Brahmans over the other classes, and indeed 
to regard the other classes as being made for the good of 
the Brahmans alone. But a change was to follow. The 
public mind began to turn against the Brahmans and 
Brahmanism. Men began to look within themselves and 
to ask, " What am I ?'' ** Whence have I come ?" " What 
shall I be after death ?" and so to try to think out for 
themselves the great problems of life by the aid of their 
reason. It was during this period of mental activity that 
the Upanishads, a collection of religious tracts full of 
philosophical speculations, and forming the third part of 
the Vedas, were composed. At the same time six schools 
of philosophy arose in the land, and those we will simply 
name. 

The Nyaya founded by Gautama. 

The Vaiseshika „ by Kanada. 

The Sankhya „ by Kapila. 

The Yoga „ by Patanjali. 

The Mimamsa „ by Jaimini. 

The Vedanta „ by Badarayana or Vyasa. 

Contemporaneous with those schools, there appeared a 
man, who was to found a religious system that for a time 
was almost to supersede Brahmanism, and to become the 
royal, if not the national religion of India; that was 
destined to spread over the greater part of Asia ; and that 
now has as its followers two-fifths of the human race. 
This man was named Gautama Sakya Muni, afterwards 
called Buddha, * The enlightened one.* 
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brahmaniCj or heroic period. 

CHAPTER III. 

Brahmanic or Heroic. Period — Laws of Manu. 

800 B.C. TO 500 B.C. 



Four Casies. 
Government. 
Revenue. 



Administration of Jastice. 
Social position of women. 
Divisions of a Brahman's life. 



15. Code of Manu, 500 B.C.— The book perhaps next 
in age to the Vedas, and certainly next in importance, as 
giving ns an insight into the intellectual condition, man- 
ners and customs of a considerable part of the Hindu 
race at a very remote time, is the Code of Mann, The 
exact date of its composition is unknown, but it was 
probably compiled^ about 600 B.C. The authorship, too, 
is wrapt in obscurity, though it is generally ascribed to 
the sage Manu. Written during the Brahmanic period, 
it reveals to us the rules by which the Brahmans were 
enabled to obtain supremacy, and to establish and perpetu- 
ate a system of caste, in which all classes should hold 
a subordinate place to themselves. 

16. The fonr castes.— It was declared that there were 
only fonr pnre castes. Brahmans, priests ; Kshatriyas, 
warriors ; Vaisyas, agriculturists ; and Sndras, servants. 
The first three of those classes constituted the " twice- 
hom/' so called, because at a certain age they were 
invested with a sacred string, in token of their receiving 
a second or spiritual birth. The Brahmans, as having 
sprung from the mouth of the Creator, and as being in 
possession of the Vedas, were the lords of all classes. 
They were declared to be possessed of a divine, nature, 
and often assumed a pre-eminence little short of divine. 
The Kshatrjyas were held in high estimation; but as 
the Raja had always a Brahman minister as his adviser, 
and had to act as directed by him, frequently jealousies 
and disputes arose, that led to wars between the two 
highest classes. The Vaisyas also had their privileges. 
They, too, were called the *' twice-born ;*' but all their 
doroestip rites, to be duly performed, had to be superin* 
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tonded by the Brahmans. The fourth class, SndraSi 
was probably to sonte extent made up of those of the 
Turanians that had not been driven into Southern India 
by the Aryans. They occupied the lowest place in the 
social scale. They were servants, but not slaves ; and 
though they were in theory prohibited from ever amass- 
ing riches, still the Puranas make mention of dynasties 
of Sudra kings, and even Manu notices the exii^nce of 
these. 

17. Cfrovemment.— The government was 6i a patri- 
archal character. The Raja was Raja by divine right, and 
his power was absolute. The country was divided into 
districts, over which Governors were placed, and those 
Governors were entrusted with absolute power by the 
Raja. Under those Governors were suboniinate Gover- 
nors in a regular chain. The highest Governor was lord * 
over a. thousand towns, the next over one hundred, the 
next over twenty, the next over ten, and the lowest ruled 
over one town. 

X8» Revenue.— The revenue of the Baja was obtained 
by levying taxes on land, on the produce of labour, on. 
aertain metals and commodities added to capital stock, and 
on purchases and sales. A kind of poll-tax, a small tax 
levied annually on every head of the population, was also 
imposed. The poorest classes, who were unable to pay 
taxes, gave the Raja one day's work every month. 

10, Village System,— The administration of the vil- 
lages resembled very much the village system of the 
present day. The headman settled with the Raja the 
sum to be paid as revenue. This amount he apportioned 
otat amongst the villagers, and he was responsible to the 
Raja for its collection, as also for the good conduct of the 
villagers. In return for this, he received from the Raja 
a piece of land rent-free, and also sometimes a salary- 
Me acted also as arbiter, settled all disputes amongst 
the villagers, and received fees from them. Under the 
headman were other officials, who were paid in a similar 
manner. 

20. Administration of Justice. — Justice was adminis- 
tered by the Raja in person assisted by Brahmans. The 
Criminal Code was very sevepe on Sudni offenders, but 
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Brahmans were treated with great leniency. Tlie punish' 
ment for a crime was graduated according to the caste to 
which the Oiffender belonged. For example, a Kshatrija 
iASulting a Brahman was fined one hundred panas, a 
Yaisya doing the same had to pay one hundred and fifty 
panas, a Sudia doing the same received corporal punish- 
ment. 

21. Social position of Women.— Women in the Code 
of Manu occupied a position of complete subordination. 
The wife was made at all times to feel her dependence on 
her husband, and she had to reverence him even as a 
god. A widow was not allowed to re-marry ; but there 
is no allusion to sati. 

22. Divisions of a Brahman's life.— Eules were la^l 
down for regulating a Brahman *b life from his birth to his 
death. His life was divided into four stages as he became 
firHi a religions student, second, a householder, third, an 
anchorite or hermit, living in the jungles and submitting 
to severe penance, fourth, a religious mendicant or sanyasi, 
one who gives up the world and devotes himself entirely 
to contemplation. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The Heroic Period. — 800 p.c. to 500 b.c. 
The Bamayana. 

23. The Hindus, by the time the events recorded in the 
Bamayana took place, were divided into many clans, but 
only two of those occupy a prominent place in history. 
The one had its capital at Ayodhyaj near the present 
Oudh; the other had its capital, first at Prayitg (Allaha- 
had)^ and afterwards at Hastinapnrai near the modern 
Delhi. Two races of kings are described as having reigned 
over those two states from time immemorial, the kings of 
Ayodhya tracing their descent from the sun — the kings of 
Prayag, from the moon. The social and political history of 
those two kingdoms is to be found in the two celebrated 
epic poems, " The Ramayana'* and ** The Mahabharata." 

24. The Bamayaaia— The Bamayana, " the adventures 
of Rama,*' is said to have been compiled by Yabniki. The 
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hero of the poem is Rama. His father Davaratlia was 
the fifty-sixth in descent from Ikshvakn, the grandson of 
Snrya, (the sun). Dasaratha, having no hpir, Imd recourse 
to a great Putrakameshti, " sacrifice in desire of a son/* 
and in answer the gods promised him four sons. At this 
time, Ravaaa, chief of the Bakshasas, having hj long 
penance obtained from the god Brahma, the boon, " that 
neither gods, genii, demons nor giants should be able to 
vanquish him, ' was committing such havoc, that *' even 
the universe was in danger of being destroyed." As 
Bavana had not, however, asked to be preserved from 
man, Vishnu agreed to become mortal, to free the earth 
from this monster, and, accordingly, four sons were born 
to Dasaratha, each possessing a portion of the nature of 
Vishnu ; Rama, possessing a half ; Bharata, a fourth ; and 
Lakshmana and Satrughna, each an eighth part. Rama 
and Lakshmana spent their youth at the hermitage of the 
sage Visvamitra. At that time, Janaka, king of Mithila, 
was about to hold a great assembly and to give away his 
daughter, Sita, in marriage, to any one that could string 
the bow of Siva. The two brothers set oat thither, and 
Rama, having succeeded in bending the bow, obtained 
Sita in marriage and returned with her to Ayodhya. 

25. Dasaratha then resolved to inaugurate Rama as his 
successor. When Kaikeyi, mother of Bharata, heard of 
this, she determined, in the interests of her own son, to 
prevent it. She reminded Dasaratha, that he had pro- 
mised in former years to grant her any two favors she 
might ask, and she desired him now to fulfil his promise, 
by banishing Rama for fourteen years and installing Bha- 
rata as heir-apparent. As such a promise could not be 
broken, Rama went into banishment, accompanied by his 
wife, Sita, and his brother, Lakshmana. Dasaratha died 
from grief. Bharata, thereupon, went in search of Rama 
to ask him fco return and take up the Government ; but 
Rama refused and continued his wanderings through the 
forests of Dandaka as far south as the Godaveri. In his 
journeyings he met the sister of Ravana, and she, having 
been slighted by Rama, called on her brother to avenge her 
wrongs. Ravana crossed over from Ceylon in his aerial car 
and carried off Sita. Rama set out in search of his lost wife, 
and, discovering where she was, resolved to attack Ravana. 
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8«grfva» king of the monkeys, Simaiiifui, his general, 
and 'Vibhishaiiay brother of Havana, joined him. They 
oroseed into Ceylon, and Bama, with the terrible bow of 
Brahma, shot Bavana dead. Rama and Sita then retam* 
ed to Ayodhya. Eama ascended the throne. Bat the 
people were displeased with him for taking back Sita, 
after she had been so long in Havana's palace. In public 
assembly she called on the goddess earth to witness her 
innocence, and the earth opened and received her. Bama 
conld not stay behind her. He ofiEered the kingdom to 
each of his brothens in snccession, but they each refused 
it, and said they would follow him. They accordingly set 
out to the river Sarayu, and having descended into the 
water, entered their own body Vishnu. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Heboic Period. 

The Mahabharata. '' The Chreat War." 

26. The Mahabhasata.—This poem is in celebration of 
the lunar kings, as the Eamayana is of the solar. The pro- 
genitor of the race was Budha, who reigned at Hastinapura. 
He was the son of Soma, the Moon, and must not be con- 
founded with Buddha, "The enlightened one.*' Prom Budha, 
through a long line of descent, came Britarashtra and 
PaiidUy sons^ of Vyasa, the supposed author of the poem. 
Dritarashtra was the elder of the two, but as he was 
blind, he renounced the throne in favour of Pandu, " The 
pale.'^ Meanwhile, Dritarashtra married Qandhari» and 
had one hundred sons, the eldest of whom was Ihiryodhaiia,- 
'* The hard to subdue." They were called Knrtui or 
KauraTas* Pandu had five sons. Three, by his first wife 
Pritha or Kaiiti» viz,^ Yudhishtira, ** Firm in Battle," 
Bhima, " The Terrible," and Arjuna, ** The Shining One ;" 
and two bv his second wife, Kadri, vis., Nakula, *' The 
Mangoose, and Sahadeva, " The Creeper." They were 
called Faikdms or Fandavas. Pandu died, and, as the 
people wished Yudhishtira to be associated with Drita^ 
rashtra in the Government, Duryodhana prevailed on the 
latter, to send the Pandavas away to Varanavata^ (Alia* 
2 
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Jiabad.) A house was. made ready for their reception. 
The walls were plastered with mortar, composed of oil, fat 
and lac, the Kauravas intending, when their cousins were 
asleep, to set fire to the building. The Pandavas were 
informed of the treachery, and escaped by an underground 
passage when the building was set on fire. Fot along 
time they wandered througb the country, and at last, dis- 
guised as Brahmans, they betoojc themselves to the 
Svayamyara, ** choice of the maiden/' of Draupadi^ daugh- 
ter of Drupada, king of Panchala. Thither the sons of 
Dritarasiitra, and a great concourse of suitors had also 
gone. A large amphitheatre having been erected for the 
spectators, a bow was produced, and Draupadi promised to 
accept as her husband, the person that should shoot five 
arrows simultaneously from the bow through a revolving 
ring into a target some distance beyond. Suitor after 
suitor tried to bend the bow, but in vain. At length, 
Arjuna advanced, disguised as a Brahman, and accom- 
plished the feat. The rage of the other suitors knew no 
bounds. A terrible fight ensued ; but it ended in Arjuna 
keeping possession of the field. Draupadi then became the 
common wife of the five brothers. Now that the Pandavas 
had secured a powerful ally in the king of Panchala, Dri- 
tarashtra gave up one-half of the kingdom of Hastinapura 
to them, and they built a capital for themselves at Zndra- 
prastbi the modern Dehli. Before long, Yudhishtira was 
induced by the Kauravas to play at dice. He staked 
his kingdom, and even his wife, and lost all. An 
agreement was then come to, that the kingdom should 
be given up to Duryodhana for twelve years, that for those 
twelve years the Pandavas with Draupadi should live 
in the woods, and that, during the thirteenth year, they 
should live under false names and assume a disguise. 
At the end of the thirteenth year, they returned, and 
asked for the restoration of their kingdom ; but found it 
was only to be obtained by force, of arms. Both sides 
then looked out for allies ; and ancestors of almost all the 
Hindu princes of earlier times, joined the. one side or the 
other. Krishna, king of Dwaraka, (bow worshipped as 
an incarnation of Vishnu), who had accompanied the 
Pandavas in their banishment, joined them. The opposing 
armies met on the plain of Kurukshetra, ^' the field of the 
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Kauravas." As the hosts advanced, "the earth shook 
chafed by wild winds, the sands upcurled to heaven and 
spread a veil before the sun, thunder rolled, lightnings 
flashed, blazing meteors shot across the darkened sky, 
yet the chiefs, regardless of these portents, pressed on to 
mutual slaughter, and peals of shouting hosts comming- 
ling shook the world.** The Pandavas were victorious. 
Yudhishtira ascended the throne and celebrated an Aswa- 
medha, *' horse sacrifice," as an assertion of his authority 
over all India. The conquered princes were summoned, 
that they might pay their homage to the conquerors, and 
eat of the flesh of the horse that had been sacrificed, after 
the CDstom of the Kshatryas. But Yudhishtira was very 
unhappy. He had taken part in the death of his kinsmen, 
and that weighed heavy on his heart. His kingdom; 
riches, even life itself luid no attraction for him. He 
renounced his kingdom and set out on a journey to the 
Himalaya mountains, accompanied by his brothers and 
Draupadi. One by one these fell off, till Yudhishtira alone 
was left. Indra then appeared to him, and took him 
to heaven, where he obtained that happiness and peace; 
which he could not find on earth. 

The primitive idea of the Aswatnedha was that a warrior should 
let a horse go free for a year, and if it wandered into the territory 
of other rajas, he shoald fight those rajas for snpremaoy. At the 
end of the year the horse was sacrificed, and all the rajas that bad 
been conquered came to the feast, acknowledged the supremacy of 
the conqueror, and ate of the slaughtiered animal* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Scythian, Persian, and Greek Invasions. 
600 TO 325 B.C. 

The Takshaka. 

Nanda. 

Darins Hjataspes. 

27. The hiBtory of the various kingdoms of India for 
many centm'ies after the Great War, is involved in hope- 
less obscurity. A long list of kings is mentioned, bat 
nothing of historical interest with reference to them. 
We learn, however, that the Hindns were not left in 
undisturbed possession of the land they had conquered — 
that, as they themselves had invaded India, and taken 
possession of the country, so other foreigners followed, 
and in their turn tried to wrest the country from them. 

2 8. The Boytluaiis. — The first swarms of new in vad era 
were of SoythiaiL origin, and, as at the same time that 
one branch went south into India another swarm went 
west into Scandinavia, we are able to determine the date 
with a little more certainty. The invaders were called 
by the Hindus Takshaka or Serpents, 
6th century probably because their national emblem 
^'^' was a serpent. They overthrew the king- 

dom of Magadha, and ten generations of Takshak kings 
reigned there before they were expelled. The last of the 
race was Xranda, who was succeeded by his illegitimate 
son SandracottnSv (Ghandragupta), the founder of the 
Maury an dynasty. 

29. Darius Hystaspes.— The next invaders came 
from the west, from Persia, while Darius was king 

518 of that country. Having extended his conquests 

B.C. as far east as the Indus, Darius sent his admiral 
Skylax on an exploratory voyage down the river to 
the sea. On hearing from Skylax of the wealth of the 
country he had passed through, Darius crossed the Indus, 
and occupied a part of India. How much of the country 
he conquered cannot be determined, but it must have 
been considerable, as his Indian province furnished about 
one-tliird of the whole reveniie of the Persian Empire, 
and it may be noted that this was paid not in silver but 
in gold. 
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30. Alutrander the Or— it.— The Persiaii aatlioritj in 
India was destined to be overthrown in the 4th centnry 
B.C. Alexander the Great was then King of Kaoedon. 
He was a man of bonndless ambition, and one of the 
greatest generals the world has ever seen. Invading 
Persia, Alexander soon conquered it. After subduing the 
kingdom of Baatria, which consisted of Afghanistan and a 
large part of Central Asia, he appeared on the banks of the 
Indus. Grossing the Indus at Attock with one hundred 
and twenty thousand men, he marched into the 
Panjab to Tazilla. The Hindu Chief, Taziles, 327 
at^ once yielded, and placed his kingdom at the B.C. 
disposal of Alexander. The other chiefs of India 
were not disposed so to receive this foreign invader. 
Chief among those was ToTUBt whose kingdom lay between 
-the Jhelnm (Hydaspes), and the Cheuab. He gathered 
his forces together, collected a great number of elephants 
on the eastern bank of the Jhelum, and awaited the 
advance of Alexander. The latter, finding it impossible tQ 
force a direct passage across the river, had recourse to 
stratagem. Leaving the main body of his army on the bank 
opposite the army of Porus, he led eleven thousand of his 
veteran troops, in the darkness of the night, ten miles up 
the river's bank, and crossed at an undefended part. In the 
early morning he attacked the enemy. Porus and his 
army fought long and well, but they had at last to yield to 
the superior discipline. of AlexaiwJei^'s troops. The ele- 
phants and other spoil fell into the hands of the conqueror. 
Porus, too, was compelled to surrender ; but Alexander, 
admiring his valor, restored his kingdom to him, and- 
afterwards even added to it. Porus, thereafter, remained 
faithful to his generous conqueror. Alexander orossed the 
Chenab, (Acesines), and then the Ravee, (Hydraotes). 
There he met a second Poms, but he, unlike the first of 
that name, fled at the sight oi the conqueror, which so dis- 
gusted the latter, that he transfeited the kingdom to his 
namesake, who had fought so well at the Jhelum. The 
Cathaeiy a people of the Panjab, were next attacked by 
Alexaiider, and their city was-takein. Onward still be led 
hid^ men, till he reached the Beafi (Hyphasis). The mighty 
kingdom of Kagadha lay in front of him. Its magnifi^ 
cent capital, Patali'^putra, (Palibothra, the modem Patna), 
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•& city nine miles in length, was within a few ddys- march. 
Sandracottus, an offshoot of the royal honse of Magadha, 
whom he had met at Taxilla, had told him of it, and nrged 
him to capture it. Oonld he advance thither, and pknt 
his standards on its battlements, all Hindustan would be 
at his feet. But a new and unexpected dif&culty presented 
itself. His soldiers who had been faithful and submissive 
so long, who had endured such hardships among the 
snows of the mountains of Kabul, and who had 
been ever ready to advance at their General's command, 
now refused to obey his orders. Worn out with the 
fatigues of eight campaigns, they desired to be led home. 
The conqueror entreated them to advance, but in vain. 
He flattered and threatened ; but menaces and flattery 
were equally powerless to change the resolution of those 
men. Nothing was left for it but Alexander must turn 
his back on India. When he reached the Satlej he built a 
fleet and sailed down the river. On his way, he laid 
the foundation of several cities, the chief of which was 

Pattala. Sending part of his troops by sea under 
325 the chaise of his admiral TSfeaxchua, he marched 
B.C. with the remainder back to Persia. Two years 

later Alexander died from the efEects of jungle 
fever caught in the marshes of Babylon* 



CHAPTER VIL 

The Lw)0-Sctthians— The Guptas. 

823 B.C. TO 435 a.d. 



Seleaoucu 
Chandragapta. 
AUianoe with Selenons. 
The Gradoo-Baotriaiiis. 



The Indo-Soythians, 
The Guptas. 
Vikramaditya. 
Battle of Kahror. 



31, Selemeus.'-^On the 4eftth of Alexander, the king- 
dom he had set up fell to pieces. The most eastern por- 
tion, including Bactria, was taken possession . of liy his 
general Seleucus, and he resolved to complete the eon- 
quests begun by his great predecessor Alexander. He 
invaded India and marched against the kingdom of 
Magadha. Meanwhile a change had taken place in the 
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dynasty that ruled over that kingdom. At the time of 
Alexander, the Takshak line of kings was still ruling. 
Nanda the Rich was king. But, during the confusion con- 
seq[uent on Alexander's invasion and his subsequent with- 
drawal from India, this Nanda and all his legitimate 
family were killed by his minister Chanikya, who after- 
wards tried to atone for the crime by such severe penance, 
that the * remorse of Chanikya' is still an emblem of 
penitence. 

32. CJiaadrag^pta,— On the death of l^anda, Sandra- 
cottus, now generally regarded as one with Chandragupta, 
ascended the throne. He was an illegitimate son of Nanda, 
by a barber woman, and was, therefore, a Sudra. He 
would appear to have been driven from court in his father's 
time, as we have seen that he was with Alexander at 
Taxilla, urging him to attack his father's kingdom. With 
him began that Manryan line of kings, under whose rule 
Magadha was to attain to the highest power and influence. 
We have no details of the war between the invaders under 
Seleucus, and Chandragupta ; but in the end the latter 
drove the Greeks out of India, and extended the kingdom 
of MagadhaG as f ar as the Indus. Chandragupta is thus 
said *' to have brought the whole world under one um- 
brella," that is, to have brought the whole of Hindustan 
under one sovereignty. This is of course an exaggerated 
way of speaking, as there were many independent states 
in Hindustan during his time. All that is meant is, that 
the power of Chandragupta was very great. Subse- 
quently, Chandragupta entered into an alliance with 
Seleucus, married his daughter, and received a Gh?eek 
ambassador, named Megasthenes, at his court. It is to 
this Megasthenes we are indebted for most of the infor- 
mation we possess respecting India at this period. 

33. The Zndo-Scythiaas. — The Indo-Scythians, hav- 
ing advanced eastward to the. Oxus, swept down in 
successive waves on Afghanistan and the Panjab, driving 
]before them into India the GraBCO-Bactrian tribes, and 
taking possession of the country of Bactria. Little is 
known of their history. They would appear, however, to 
have been a brave and intelligent people, and, during the 
xeign of Xanislika, founder of the last dynasty, their 
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empire wte '^ery e3tteiifiiv0. Kanishka^s kiiigdota est* 
tended from Kabul to the Hindu-Kush; over Yarkand 
and Khokan ; down over the plains of the Ghtnges as far 
as Agra; over Bajputana, Sindh and Gujarat, and 
through the whole of the Panjab. Kanishka was a 
zealous Buddhist and during his reign a council was held 
at Kashmir, at which the Three Baskets, i.e., commen- 
taries, were probably drawn up. 

34. The Guptas.— The dynasty of Kanishka was suc- 
ceeded by a new and strange people, called the Guptas, 
that had grown up in India. The Hindus called them 
Mlechas or barbarians. They were probably descendants 
of the Greeco-Bactrians, that had fled before the Indo- 
Scythians into India, and they made common cause with 
the. Hindu Rajput kings against the ludo- Scythians. 
The allied army was commanded by the celebrated Vikra- 
maditya, king of Ujjain. A great battle was 
A.D. fought at !Cp>lLror. The Indo- Scythians were 
78 totally defeated, and, from this time, they dis- 
appear from history. Of the further history of 
the Guptas little is known. One branch exercised domi- 
nion in one shape or another in Gujarat, until the year 
319 A.D. when it was supplanted by the Vallabhi Rajas. 
Another branch ruled at K^nouj, and conquered Magadha 
in 436 A.D. ; but it was afterwards supplanted by the 
Rajputs, 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Buddha and Buddhism. — 477 b.c. 



Parentage. 
Penance. 
The Bo-tree. 

Salvation by love and self- 
oontrol. 



Froclaims a New Religion. 

Death of Buddha. 

Conncils. 

The Buddhist System. 



3B. Oautama Sakya Muiii.-~<}aiitaaiia was the 
family name of Baddha. His father Snddhodana was 
Raja of the Sakyas, an Aryan tribe, that had settled at 
Xapila-Vastn on the banks of the Rohini^ (Kohana), 
about one hundred miles to the north-east of Benares. 
His mother, Mayadeviy was a daughter of the Raja of 
the Koliyans, a tribe living on the opposite bank of the 
same river. Gautama, therefore, belonged to the Xslia- 
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triya caste, whioh alone would disqualify him. in the eyes 
of the Brahmans for setting up as a religious teacher. 

36. The Bo-tree.— Many wonderful stories are told of 
his birth and childhood. He was married, when quite 
young, to the beautiful, lotus-coloured Go pa. In his 
twenty-ninth year, ten years after his marriage, and while 
his son, Rahula, was but an infant, he suddenly left wife, 
child and home, and gave himself up entirely to religious 
and philosophical study. The reason he assigned for this 
step was, that an angel had appeared to him in four visions, 
under the forms of a man broken down by age, of a sick 
man, of a decaying corpse, and of a hermit. On seeing 
those visions, he exclaimed, " youth, health and life itself 
are but transitory dreams : they lead to age and disease, 
they end in death and corruption." Believing in trans- 
migration, he saw that evils would belong not only to an 
individual life, but might run on to an eternity, in a chain, 
of successive existences. He resolved to betake himself to 
the forests of UrnTelax near the modem Gaya, and give 
himself up to the severest penance, hoping by that means, 
to work out salvation from successive births, and to obtain 
that peace of mind he longed for. He was reduced to a 
living skeleton : but he continued as unhappy as ever. 
He, therefore, ceased to believe in the Brahmanical doc- 
trine, that peace and happiness of mind could be secured 
by self -mortification, and gave up his penance. Finally, 
while sitting under the shade of a tree at Gaya — henceforth 
to be known as the Bo-tree, " the tree of wisdom" — after a 
great mental struggle, he obtained that peace he had been 
in search of, and found that it was to be gained by self-^ 
control and love to others, 

37, Gantama'0 New Faith.T-He then returned to 
Benares, and fearlessly preached his new doctrines. 
Within five months, he had sixty followers. Calling 
them together, he told them to go and preach the 
Buddhist religion to all men without exception. How 
different this from the Vedio religion, which was confined 
entirely to the Aryans, and which, instead of sending out 
apostles to proclaim its doctrines to all nations, refused 
to admit even the conquered tribes of India, as converts, 
except under very degrading conditions ! 
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38. Converts.— The next convert, and to his conversion 
a great importance was attached, was Bimbisara, at that 
time the most powerful chieftain in the eastern valley of 
the Ganges. His capital was Bajagriha, and his kingdom, 
Magadha, extended abont one hundred miles south from 
the Ganges, and one hundred miles east of the Soma. 
During the greater part of every year, Buddha travelled 
about. teaching and preaching. On one occasion, he visited 
Kapilavastu and converted the whole of his family, the 
Sakyas. Buddhism thus continued rapidly to spread. 
Shortly after Buddha's death, which is generally regarded 
as having taken place in 477 B.C., a council of five hundred 

membei3 was held at Bajagriha under the presi- 

477 dency of Maha Kasyapa, one of the first members 

B.C. of the order. One hundred years later, a second 

council consisting of seven hundred members, was 

held at Vaisali. At a council held in the eighteenth year 

of the reign of Asoka, at Patna, and which was attended 

by ope thousand members. Buddhism became the state 

religion. Another council was held in the beginning of 

the Christian era, at Kashmir, by Kanishka, the powerful 

king of north-western India, and he, too, proclaimed 

Buddhism to be the state religion of his empire. 

39. Buddhism.— The Buddhist system was to a large 
extent a social reform. Its teaching was that of the 
highest morality. It recognized no system of caste : but 
declared all men to be equal, and to be equally capable of 
being saved. " To cease from all sin, to get virtue, to 
cleanse one's own heart, this is the religion of theBuddhas." 
To be good in thought, word and deed in this life, would 
lead to a higher life in the next birth. Freedom from a 
continuous chain of transmigration could only be effected 
by the uprooting of every desire, passion and affection, by 
leading the life of a religious mendicant, and by raising 
one's mind above all that was worldly. He that could 
^complish this, would be freed from any further births, 
and would enter into TXirvsaiB,, i.e., would be annihilated, 
** for the parts and powers of man must be dissolved." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Progress of Buddhism. c 

Kingdom of Magadha— The Maurtan -Dynasty. 
315 B.C. TO 436 a.d. 



Magadha. 

The Takshak dynasty. 

The Maaryan dynasty. 

Ohandragupta. 



Asoka. 

Buddhist Missions. 

The Andra dynasty. 



40. Kingdom of Magadha.— The spread of Buddhism 
in India is closely connecied with the growth of the king- 
dom of Magadha. The kingdom of Magadha was in 
existence as early as the times of the Maha- 
bharata. Sahadeva was then king. Thirty-£fth $50 
in succession from him was Jkjata Satru, the B.C. ^ 
contemporary of Buddha. The fifth in succession to 
from Ajata Satru was succeeded by the Takshak 477 
dynasty, that ruled for ten generations under the B.C. 
name ITanda. The last Nanda, sumamed the 
Aich, was murdered, and his illegitimate son, Ohandra- 
gupta, bringing with him a band of robbers from the Pan- 
jab, whither he had fled^ an exile from his father's 
court, seized Pataliputra, (Palibothra or Patna), 315 
and placed himself on the throne of Magadha. b.c. 
He was the first of the Maaryan Dynasty. to 
Neither Ohandragupta nor his son Bindxisara 291 
were Buddhists ; but the third of the race, Asoka, B.C. 
QT as he called himself, Friyadasin, openly pro- 
fessed the Buddhist faith, and at a coancil held at Patna 
under his presidency, in the eighteenth year of his 
reigU) he proclaimed Buddhism to be the state 263 
religion. After his conversion, which took B.C. 
place in the tenth year of his reign, Asoka became to 
a zealous Buddhist. He founded monasteries and 223 
built hospitals at his own expense, and published B.C. 
edicts throughout his empire, enjoining on all his 
subjects observance of the Buddhist doctrines ; obedience 
to parents, kindness to children, mercy to inferior ani- 
mak ; suppression of anger, passion, cruelty or extrava^ 
gance ; generosity, tolerance and charity. These edicts 
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are still to be seen engraven on pillars and rocks throngli- 
ont the country, and tlie great distances they are from 
one another show us how extensive the kingdom of 
Magadha must have been under Asoka. The pillars are 
at Dehli, and Allahabad ; the rocks near Peshawar, in 
Ch^arat, in Orissa and on the road between Dehli and 
Jaipur. Not content with spreading the Buddhist faith in 
his own kingdom, he sent missionaries into more distant 
parts of India, — to Chola, Pandya, Ketala and Kash- 
mir, — and to other countries, as Bactria and Siam. He 
sent his brother Mahindo and his sister Sangfamitta 
to C^fkitk. ' By them the king of Ceylon was converted, 
and thus .was laid the foun(£ition of Buddhism in that 
country. 

41. Asofca's Suooessors.— Asoka's successors were 
likewise Buddhists. Under them, the kingdom of Maga- 
dha rose to the highest position. A royal road was con- 
structed^ from Palibothra to the Indus, and another, across 
the desert of Sindh to Broaoh, at that time the most 
commercial city on the west coast. They encouraged 
learning with the greatest munificence, and sought to dis- 
seminate education by means of the vernacular languages^ 
-tQf^ The Mauiyan dynasty ended in the year 195 B.C. By 
^"5^ that time Buddhism had become the prevailing 
religion, and had gained more ground than it 
probably ever held either before or afterwards. 

42; The Sanga Bajas.— The Mauryan dynasty was 

succeeded by the Sanga Eajas. They, too, were 

195 Buddhists, and it was probably daring their sway, 

.B.C. thai the many rock-cut cave tfemples and monas- 

to teries> found in India as at Elatak, Kach and 

86 Adjanta were fashioned. The monasteries were 

B.C. called Vihnras* Hence the name Bihar, so 

called from the great number of monasteries that 

were built in that district. After the Sanga Bajas, came 

the Buddhist kings of the Kanwa dynasty, who ruled 

Magadha till 81 B.C. The Andra dynasty followed till 

436 A.D; By this time many other kingdoms had attained 

to conaiderabie power in the country ; the kingdom of 

Magadha had fallen -from its pre-eminent position ; and 

with its fall, Buddhism had also begun to decline. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Dbcunb of Buddhism. — 195 b.o. to 1100 a.d. 



Buddhism. 
The Agnilmlaa 
Fa Hian. 



Hioaen Thsang. 
Sifidhaama. 
Buddhism extinct. 



43, Baddhisxiflu—At the beginning of tbe Gbristian era 
Bnddhism had not so manj followers, as during the rule 
of the later kings of the Mauryan dynasty. It was still, 
no doubt, the state religion of Magadha, though probably 
it cefased to be so, under the Andra dynasty, that ruled 
there from 31 B,c. to 436 a.d. It was also the state religion 
of the large empire in the north-west of India and Afghan- 
istan, whose king, Kaaishka, held a Buddhist council at 
Kashmir. But when Buddhism is said to be the state reli- 
gion, it is not to be iaferr^d from this, that aU the people 
in those countries were Buddhists. This was not the case, 
land it is even questionable, whether, when Buddhism had 
reached its greatest power, a majority of the people belong- 
ed to that faith. At all times there wfere many followers of 
the Brahmanic faith in the country, and, about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, there were many powerful king- 
doms, notably that of Ujjain, in which Brahmanism was in 
the ascendant. What was it that led to the decline of 
Buddhism, and to the revival of Hinduism P There is a 
Hindu legend with reference to this question. 

44. The il^fmlmlas.— The Brahmans had found out 
they had made a mistake in extirpating the Kshatriyas, 
that had fought for them and established them in the land. 
New enemies to their faith had arisen in the Buddhists, 
and they had now no power to free themselves from those. 
Accordingly, the holy sages that dwelt at the summit of 
Mount Abu carried their complaints to the sea of curds, 
on which the Creator was floating on the back of a hydra. 
Brahma then commanded them to recreate the Kshatriya 
race that had been extirpated by Parasu Bama. They 
returned, and purified the " fountain of fire" with water 
taken from the Ganges, whereupon, up sprang four 
warriors called the Ag^iikiilas or generation of fire. They 
cleared the land of the Bakshasas^ i,e,, the Buddhists, and 
re-established the Brahmanic faith. From those Agnikulas, 
many of the modem Rajputs claim to be desoended* 

3 
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46. Chinese pilgrims.— Sncli is, the story of the canse 
that led to the overthrow of Buddhism. It is of course a 
myth. But there were, at the period with which we are 
now dealing, several powerful Bajput states in India, and 
generally speaking, though not always, those states favour- 
ed the Brahmans. Of the struggle that must have been 
carried on between the two faiths during the next three or 
four centuries, we have no information. But in 400 a.d,, 
the Ghinese,to whom Asoka had sent Buddhist missionaries, 
and who in large numbers had embraced the Buddhist 
faith, in their turn sent pilgrims to India, to collect and 
take back to China revised copies of the Buddhist Scrip- 
.tures. It is from those pilgrims that we learn the extent 
to which Buddhism was followed in the fifth and seventh 
centuries after Christ. The first pilgrim that ar- 
400 rived in India was Fa Eiaa, He found Buddhist 
A.D. monks and monasteries in all the towns he passed 
through on his way from Kabul to Pataliputra ; 
but Brahman priests and Hindu temples were scarcely less 
numerous. The sovereigns of the different kingdoms east 
of Rajputana were all firmly attached to the law of Buddha. 
Two centuries later, another pilgrim arrived from 
629 China. His name was Eiouen Thsang. He found 
A.D. the great monastery that £[anishka had built at 
648 Peslmwar deserted, but the people there were still 
A.D- mostly Buddhists. Siladitya was reigning at 
Kanouj. He was the most powerful monarch in 
all India at that time, and known as Maharaja Adhiraj or 
lord paramount. He was a zealous Buddhist, and held a 
council at Kanouj in 634 a.d. He was well read himself 
in the holy books ; but he favoured the Brahmans also, and 
was tolerant of their religion. In his capital were one 
hundred Hindu temples as well as one hundred Buddhist 
monasteries. Kapila Vastu was in. ruins, and even in 
Benares there were only four monasteries to one hundred 
Brahmanist temples. In Magadha and Yaisali, Buddhism 
was still flourishing ; and fifty monasteries were occupied 
by one thousand monks. Buddhism seems, however, to 
have become very corrupt, for of the people at one place 
Hiouen Thsang visited, he says, they -were no better than 
the " heretics,'* i.e., the Brahmans, among whom they lived. 
From this it appears, that Buddhism had fallen very far 
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below the point it stood at in Fa Hian^B time. In Magaflha, 
the Panjab, and Gujarat, it was still in the ascendant. 
Throughout the rest of India, Buddhism seems to have 
held its own against Brahmanism only in those states in 
which it was supported by powerful kings. The corrup- 
tions that had crept into it, hastened its downfall. A 
fierce persecution of the Buddhists followed. It is said 
that at the instigation of Kumarila Bhatta, a learned 
Brahman, king Sindhanma issued a decree in these words 2 
" Let those who slay not, be slain; the old men among the 
Buddhists, and the babe, from the bridge of Bama to the 
snowy mountains." The learned Brahman, Sankara 
Charyar, who is now held in such veneration, is said to 
have been the means of extirpating the Buddhists in 
Telingana, while Khandoba cleared the Mahratta country. 
The result of all this was, that in the eleventh century 
after the birth of Christ, the only kings of India that sup-» 
ported the religion of Gautama were the kings of Kashmir 
and Orissa. In the twelfth century, after the Muhiamma- 
dans had entered India and conquered Kashmir, there were 
iio Buddhists lef t| except those who joined the J^in sect, 



CHAPTER XL 

PuRAKio Period. — 600 a.d. to 800 a.d, 

Bevival of Braluuamsm.— The Jai&0, 

Saorifioes. | The Puranas. 

The W-nmrti. . I The Jain faith, 

46, The struggle for centuries between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism thus ended m thQ pomplet^ triumph of the for^ 
mer, and in the extinction of the latter in India, In the 
struggle, and to be successful in the struggle, much of the 
old Brahmanic faith was given up, and manv^f the Bud- 
dhist doctrines were embodied in the new religion, Animal 
sacrifices were abolished, The doctrine of the power of 
faith and good works to hasten on the progress of final 
freedom from successive births wa6 adopted. Deliverance 
by fiftith is generally associated with the worship of Vishna; 
deliverance by good works with the worship of Siva, 
This deliverance does not secjire entrancd to Nirvanaj or 
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afiinihilatioB, as the Buddhists bfelieved, but ahsorption ifdo 
the godhead. Popular interest and sympathy for the new 
rehgion was secured by a most elaborate and exciting 
eeremonial. The old triad of the early Aryans was revived 
in the t^ri-murti Brahma, Vishnii and Siva. The popular 
heroes o£ the Bamayana and the Mahabharata were traced 
through the Brahmans, to be the descendants of the sun 
and the moon, and made objects of worship. Vishnu, the 
mofiit popular god of the tri-murti, was said to have appear- 
ed in the flesh. Bama and Krishna were accepted as 
avatars, incarnations of Vishnu. 

47. Th9 Furanas.— The Puranas, religious books of the; 
Brahmans, written probably about 800 A.D., when Bud- 
dhism had become very corrupt, are devoted to the religion 
of the revival of Brahmanism, and to the interpretation of 
the beliefs of the various religious «ects, into which the 
Hindus are now divided. 

48. The Jains.— On the fall of Buddhism, the Jain faith 
for a short period had a large number of followers. The 
Jains occupy a middle position between Brafamane and 
Buddhists. They retain the caste system and acknowledge 
the gods of the Brahmans, but they deny the divine 
authority of the Vedas. They are tender to an extraordi- 
nary degree of animal life. They worship certain saints, 
whom they call Tirtankaras, and thejr regard th^^e as 
higher than the gods. They do not belieye in ti supreme 
being, and regard life and matter as eternal. The Jains 
are divided into two sects— DigambaraSy sky-clad, and 
Swetambaraa, white-robed. They are now to be found in 
small numbers in Gujarat, Mhairwara and Haisur. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Eablt Hindu KiNanoMS. 

The Sajput and other States. 

The Andra dynasty. I Kanouj. 

Yikramaditya. 1 Gajarat. 

49. The Andra dynasty,— The Andra was the greatest 
of all the Rajput dynasties. A branch of this family reign- 
ed over Magadha from 31 B.G. to 436 a.d. Other branchea 
ruled at Warangal in Telingana, and at Ujjain in Malwa, 
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50. TilCMMiiAdS«Fi^MlEawk.-Tlie gireatest of the 
Aadra Im^ oi kings was Vikvamadi^ra. He wm a 
deftoeodant of the A^iknla chieftains and yma king of 
Ujja&a. fie kd the combined armies of the iEajputo 
and GiLptas e^inst the Sakas (Scythians), and, nttea-ly 
defeating them in the battle of Xakvoar* eaoajred indepen* 
dence for his country. He eBtablished the Brah- 
ananio faith, invited learned Brahmans to his king^ 78 
dam from all parts of India, and rewarded thenai a.d. 
with rich presents.' The inost distinguished of 

those Brahmans was Kalidasa, the author of the famous 
drama, Salnuitala. In return^ the Brahmans have lauded 
Vikramaditya in the most extravagant way, and ascribed to 
him the most extraordinary powers. To perpetuate his 
name, an era was begun from his reign, and this 
era is still current thiDughout all the eoantnes 56 
north of the Narbada. That he began his reign in B.C. 
56 B.G. and fought the battle of Kahror in 78 a.d. 
is impossible. We must, therefore, suppose that there 
were several kings of this name, and that the conquests 
of all the others have been assigned to the greatest of then\. 
Song Bboja and other successors of Vikramaditya jpxtond- 
ed their power over a great part of Central India. Malwa 
was afterwards conquered by the Raja of Chojaraty but 
regained its independence, and was finally subdued by the 
Muhammadans in 1231 A.i>. 

51. Kanoi^.^Qf aU the ancient Hindu kingdoms, no 
one has attracted more notice thanXanoiij. Its ancient 
name was PaaoI»a]a« Its sovereigns for some time were 
Guptas. They oonquered MagaSxt^ and extended their 
kingdom as f af as OriJNia. At &e beginning of the twelfth 
century, Kanouj was under a Bajpni king, who olaimad to 
be lord paramount of the Eajputs. He quarrelled with 
the Baja of Dehli, imd invited Kuhammad Ghori io lead 
an army a^nst that city. He sofEered for hia treachery. 
The Muhammadans, after capturing Dehli, attacked 
Kaoouj itself. The Baja was defeated and slain, and his 
capital plundered. The Hajput princes fled into 
Eajpatana or Bajasthan, '' the land of the Bajputs 1094 
or Bajae," aud there founded the dynasty of Jodh- a.d. 
par, which is stiU in existence. Theare were many 
Mother kingdoms that played a part in the early history of 
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Hindustan, and those it will be sufficient only to name. 
There was Gujarat, Krishna's kingdom — afterwards ruled 
by the Gehlot family of Rajputs, who, on being driven out 
of Gujarat by the Persians in 624 B.C., founded the king- 
dom of Mhairwara which still exists. There were the 
other Rajput kingdoms of Dehli and Ajmir, and the king- 
dom of Quur, under the Pal dynasty, and, subsequently, 
under a line of kings called Sena ; but those kingdoms are 
of little importance historically. They were overthrown 
by Muhammad Ghoii. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Early Histoet op the Dakhan. 



Early Inhabitants. 

Pandya. 

Ghola. 



Kerala. 

Telingana- 

Salivahana. 



52. Early inlialntaiits.— Of the early inhabitants of 
the Dakhan little is known. The traditions and records 
of the Peninsula all point to a period when the natives 
were not Hindus* They are spoken of as mountaineers 
and foresters, or goblins and demons ; but the fact, that 
the Tamil language was formed and perfected before the 
introduction of Sanskrit into this part of the country, 
would tend to show, that the early inhabitants possessed a 
high degree of ciyilization before the Hindu colonists 
settled in their midst. The most ancient kingdoms were 
Pandya and Chela, both of which were founded by 
persons belonging to the agricultural class. 

63. Pandya.— Paadya was named after its founder, 

Paadion, and may have flourished as early as' the fifth 

century before Christ. It occupied the districts 

500 of Madusa and Tinnevellyk The seat of the 

B.C. government was Madura. The wars of the 
. Fandyan kings were chiefly with the kingdom of 
Choda. Sometimes both kingdoms were united, and again 
they would become separate states. The line of the 
Pandyan kings ended with Pandya or Sundara, in the 
13th century, when it was succeeded by the Mubammadans, 
then by a new line of Pandyas^ then by the Nayak kings, 
who were conquered byihe ITawfkb of Avcot ia 1730 A«D. 
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54. Cbola.— The kingdom of Chela was of greater ex- 
tent than Fandya, It embraced all the Tamil Countryp 
and abont the eighth centuiy, its kings ruled over a part of 
Telingaaa. Kanchi (Gonjeeveram) was the capital. The 
last raja was overthrown by Venkaji, the brother of the 
famous Sivaji. He was the founder of the present Ta^jore 
family. 

55. Other States.—Many other states existed at dif- 
ferent periods. Chera, (Travancore and Coimbatore), 
which was subverted in the tenth century. Kerala (Mala- 
bar and Canara), peopled by Brahmans at the beginning 
of the Christian era, and under their rule till the ninth 
century, when the* people revolted against their prince, who 
had become a Muhammadan, and the kingdom was broken 
up into many petty states, the chief of which was that 
under the Zamorin of Calicut. This state was in ex- 
istence when Vasco de Grama landed on the west coast, 
and the rule of the Zamorin was not finally overthrown 
•till 1766 A.D. Telingaaa^ with its capital Warangal, was 
ruled successively by a branch of the Andra dynasty, by 
the Chola Eajas and the Ganapati Rajas, until it was merr 
ged in the kingdom of Golkonda in 1435 a.d. 

56. One of the most noted of the Dakhan kings was 
Salivahana. He is said to have been the son of a potter, to 
have headed an insurrection, and, thereafter, to 

have ruled at Patau on the Gk)daveri. The era of 78 
Salivahana, which is still in use in the Dakhan, a.d. 
was named after him. 

X^ading Dates of the Sindu Period. 

Scythian (Takshak) invasion 6th century B.C. 

Invasion of Darius Hystaspea 618 B.C. 

Death of Buddha •» 477 B.C. 

Invasion of Alexander the €b«at... 327 B.C. to 325 B.c. 

Battle at the Jhelum 327 B.C. 

Battle of Kahror 78 a.d. 

The Mauryan Dynasty 315 B.C. to 196 b.c. 

Chandragupta 315 B.oi to 291 B.C. ^ 

Asoka 263B.0. to223 b^. 

Bra of Vikramaditya 56 B.C. 

Era of Salivahana 78 a.d. 

Hibuen Thsang visits India 629 a.d. to 648 a.d. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Rise of the Muhammadan Power— Muh am madan 
Arabs in India. 

670 A.D. TO 1001 A.D. 

Muhammad. i Sindh^abdaed. 

Muhammadan conqaeets. | Siudh recovered by the Bajputs. 

57. Mnhaaunad.— Mnhftmmad was bom in the antamn 

of the year 570 a.d. His father Abdnllah, thongh 
570 head of one of the tribes of Koraish, was poor, 
A.D. and died before Muhammad was bom. When 
632 Muhammad was six years old his mother died^ 
• A.D. and the little boy was handed over to the charge 
of his uncle Abu-Talib, who treated him as lus 
own son, and through good report and bad report in after 
years ever befriended him. In his youth, he accompanied 
his uncle's camels in the long trading expeditions under- 
taken at that time by Arab merchants. Naturally of a 
reflective mind and of a melancholy disposition, the sights 
he would witness, and the stories he would hear, when on 
those jonmeys, would make a lasting impression npon 
him. In his twenty-fifth year, he entered the service of 
KJiad^ay a rich widow of Mecca. She soon became fasci- 
nated with the handsome bearing and noble feisbtures of 
the youth, and an arrangement was quickly effected by 
which she became his wife. Muhammad, by tliis marriage, 
was raised to a position of affluence equal to that of the 
other chiefs of the house of Koraish. As he advanced in 
years, his contemplative tendencies increased, and, in 
order that he might indulge the more in meditation and 
prayer, he frequently retired with his wife to the cave of 
Mount Hira. 

58. Miih»tniiiadaaism.--Bissatifified with the gross 
idolatrous worship of his own countrymen at the Ka'ba. 
equally dissatisfied with Judaism, with its ritual and bleeding 
sacrifices ; And in his jonmeyings, having seen Christianity 
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only in a corrupt form, with its followers paying adora** 
tion to saints and images, he thought that there was need 
of reformation, and that, the faith of man should be 
restored to its original purity, which consisted of the 
worship of the one God. Finally he declared, that he 
was commissioned by God to proclaim this doctrine. 

60. Mvliammadaii Conqaests.— His first convert was 
his wife. For the next two years he met with little 
success. His enemies began to persecute him, and he was 
finally obliged to flee from Mecca to Madina. The year 
of his flight is called the Eijra, and from it the 
Muhammadans make their computations. Until 622 
the flight to Madina, Muhammad had declared a.d. 
that only persuasion was to be used in farthering 
his cause. But now he affirmed he was authorized to 
employ force, and this, not only to compel conversion, but 
also to exterminate unbelievers. The success of this new 
doctrine was complete, for while Muhammad in 
his first expedition had but nine followers ; before 632 
his death, he had reduced all Arabia under his a.d. 
control, and the idea of subduing the world had ' 
taken possession of the Mahammadan mind. On ' the 
death of Muhammad his followers continued their con- 
quests. Within six years, Egypt was dubdued. Northern 
Africa and Spain were bver-runl Within a century after 
the death of Muhammad, the Muhammadans had pene- 
trated into the heart of France. 

We may mention here the course adopted by the Mu- 
hammadans when invading a country. On approaching; 
the city, they called on the people to embrace the Moslem 
faith or pay tribute. If they refused, the city was stormed, 
all the fighting men in it were put to death, and their wives 
sold as slaves. The trading part of the community was 
unmolested. If the city agreed to pay tribute, the in- 
habitants were allowed to have all their former privileges, 
and to enjoy the free exercise of their own religion. 

80. The first MuhammacUui mTaslon of IncUa,— 

While the Muhammadans were thus advancing on 
the west, they were not slothful in the east. Persia 636 
was invaded, and its power broken in the great a.d. 
battle of Cadesia, Subse<juently, the *' victory of 
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victories'* gained by the Mahammadans on tbe plain of 

HaliavencL reduced Persia to tribute or the * Faith.' In 

664 A.D., an Arab force advanced as far as Elabul. Various 

plundering expeditions followed. Early in the eighth 

' 711 century Eajjaj, the Governor of Basra, sent his 

A.D. nephew Muhammad Kasim against Sindh, with 

the view of making a permanent conquest. The 

expedition was successful. Sindh, for a time, was conquered 

and became tributary, but only for a time. The 

750 Musalman Arabs were again driven out of the 

A. D. country by the Kajputs. The Hindus recovered 

their lost territory, and remained in possession, of 

it for about two hundred and fifty years. * 



CHAPTER n. 

The House op Ghazni. — 976 a.d. to 1186 a.d. 

Tlie Turks in India. 



Alptigin. 
Sabaktigin. 
Mahmud of Ghazni. 
His twelve expeditions* 



Labor annexed to Ghaani. 
Somnath captured. 
Death, character. 
Overthrow of the hoose of Ghazni,. 

61. House of Ohazni.— The Muhammadan Arabs 

bad been driven out of India ; but now, a new and 
1000 most powerful Muhammadan people, was to enter 
A.D. the land and take possession, Xranspxiana and 

Khorasan had revolted against the Khalif of Ba^» 
dad, and become independent. For more than a century the 
house of Samani had ruled over those states, and, under 
Abdul Malik, the fifth prince of the house, Alptigin rose 
into importance. This Alptigin was a Turki slave, and it 
is said of him, that he was originally employed " to amuse 
his master by tumbling and tricks of legerdemain," Prov^ 
ing himself to be a man of ability and integrity, Alptigin 
was raised by his master to be governor of Khorasan, but 
having incurred the displeasure of the successor of his 
patron,' he was deprived of his government, and to save his 
life, fled with his adherents to Ohasni, and established a 
Muhammadan Government there. On his death, Sal^ak^ 
tigin, who had originally been a slave from Turkesta»i 
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4)ut who had risen to be the heiad of the Oovemment, 
married the daughter of Alptigin, and succeeded to the 
throne* He was the founder of tlid EoiuM of Oliwiii^ 

62. Sabaktigin.— 976 A.l>.— 996 A.]).— Scarcely had 
^abaktigin ascended the throne, when Jeipal, Eaja of 
Labor, advanced with an army against him ; but the Hindus 
interpreting a shower of wind and rain and thunder, as an 
evil omen, forced their Eaja to enter into a treaty, where- 
by he promised to give fifty elephants and a large sum of 
money to Sabaktigin. Jeipal no sooner found himself safe 
in his own territory ^ than he refused to send the money ; 
and, calling in the aid of the Bajas of Ajmir, Dehli, 
Kalinger and Kanouj, he awaited the arrival of Sabaktigin, 
who advanced to the Indus to compel him to fulfil, his pro- 
mise. Jeipal and his allies were utterly defeated. The 
whole country as far as the Indus was taken possession of by 
Sabaktigin, and a governor was appointed over Peshawar. 

63. Mahmud of aiias]ii.-996 A.I>.— 1030 A.D.~ 

Qn the death of Sabaktigin, his son, the celebrated Sultan 
Mahmudy ascended the throne.. Before his death, he 
conquered all Persia and a great part of India, but as he 
^ never removed the seat of his government from Ghazni, 
he is always known in history as Mahmud of Ohasni. 
Two motives seem to have actuated this man in life, — the 
glory to be obtained by establishing the Muhammadan 
faith in new countries, and the desire of amassing immense 
wealth. For the accomplishment of this double object, he 
twelve times invaded India. 

64. The first invasion.— The first invasion was-direct- 
ed against Jeipal of Labor. The opposing armies 

met near Peshawar. Jeipal, having been defeated, 1001 
resigned his throne in favour of his son Anangpal a.d. 
and ascended the funeral pile. The second expedi- 
tion was against the Baja of Bhatia ; the third, against 
the chief of Multan. In the fourth expedition the Bajas 
of Owalior,nj jain, Kalinger, Kanouj, Dehli and Jkjmir 
united their forces to oppose him, but in a battle 
fought near Peshawar, the armies of Mahmud 1008 
were again successful, and the victory was followed a.d. 
up by the plundering of the rich temple of ITa^^kot. 
The sums of money obtained by Mahmud at this and oth^ 
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temples were enormously great, though, no donbt, not so 

^reat as stated by Ferishta, the Mahammadan 

1010 historian. In the fifth inTasion Maltan was taken ; 

A.D. and in the following year, in the sixth expedition, 

Thajieswar was captured, and the temple plunder- 
ed. The next two expeditions were against Kashmir and 
Transoadana. 

The iiinth inrasiom.'— The ninth expedition into India 
was on a much larger scale. Collecting an army of a 
hundred thousand horse and twenty thousand foot, 
Mahmud resolved to penetrate into the heart of Hindustan. 
He set out from Peshawar, and, keeping close to the 
mountains, crossed the Jumna and arrived suddenly at the 
magnificent and wealthy city of Kanovj. The Baja, 
taken by surprise and unable to offer resistance, at once 
surrendered, and secured the friendship of the conqueror. 
Mahmud next attacked Mnttra. When he had plunder- 
ed the city, broken the idols and profaned the temples, he 
returned to Ghazni laden with treasure. 
The tenth invasioa.— The tenth expedition was directed 

against Jeipal II, son of Anangpal. He had 

1022 opposed Mahmud on his march to Kanouj. His 

' . A.D. kingdom was now wrested from him, and Iiahor 

was aanezed to Ohasxii. This was the first 
instance of the Muhammadans establishing themselves 
permanently east of the Indus, and the date is important, 
as marking the foundation of the future Muhammadan 
emtpire in India. The eleventh expedition was against 
Transoxiana. 
The twelfth inTasion.— The twelfth and most celebrated 

expedition was against Somnath. The temple of 

1024 Somnath, situated in Gujarat, was the richest, 

A.D. most frequented, most famous place of worship in 

all India. If Mahmud could advance thither, and 
pillage and destroy this sacred shrine, in addition to the 
riches he might obtain, great glory might be gained, and 
his name be handed down to posterity as one of the greatest 
scourges of the enemies of ^' the faith." To reach Somnath, 
He had to cross a desert three handfod and fifty miles 
broad. With twenty thousand camels and an immense army 
Mahmud left Ghazni, and through many difficulties pushed 
on till he reached the doomed ci^. The Hindus opposed a 
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determined resistance to the invaders. Again and again 
were the Muhammadaps ; driven back from the walls, bnt 
at length, with a shout and irresistible charge, they rushed 
in, and temple and gods fell into their hands. Mahmud 
entered the teznple. ^he Brabmans ofEered him large 
sums of money not to destroy the idol. But Mahmud had 
no greater ambition than to be handed down in history as a 
" breaker of idols. *' Somnath, an idol five yards highy was 
smashed to pieces, and then it was discovered that it was 
filled with jewels. The real object of worship at Somnath 
was a cylinder of stone, so the story of the finding of 
the jewels i«, probably a fabrication. Mahmud retired to 
Ghazni the year following, and died there in the 
year 1030 a.d., at the age of sixty-three. Before 1030 
^s death, he is said to l^ve ordered all his riches A. D. 
to be laid out before him, and to have wept that he 
was so soon to leave them. 

65. Mahmud's character.— Mahmud was the mostdis- 
tinguished warrior of his time. He had all the elements of 
greatness — prudence, activity, courage to the very highest 
degree. His success in arms has gained him the highest 
military reputation, while the good order that prevailed in 
his kingdom, notwithstanding his frequent absence from 
it, proves that he had great talents for government. The 
founding the University of Ghazni, and the large sttms of 
money he gave to learned men, mark him out as one of the 
most liberal supporters of literature and arts of any age. 

It is of but little interest to trace the subsequent history 
of the house of Ghazni. The dynasty continued for the next 
one hundred and fifty years — a period marked by interne- 
cine wars, and much suffering to the people. Bahram, the 
last of the Ghaziiivede dynasty, having put Kutb-ud-din, a 
member of the Ghorian family, to death under circumstan- 
ces of the greatest ignominy, Ala-ud-din, brother of the 
murdered prince, vowed a bitter revenge. Marching to 
Ghazni, he set fire to the city, pulled down all the monu- 
ments of the Ghaznivede kings and put the inhabitants to 
death. Bahram fled. Ala-ud-din mounted the throne. And 
when Muhammad Ghori, his nephew, defeated the 
grandson of Bahram, and captured Labor, the 1186 
whole empire was transferred from the House of a.d. 
Ghazni to the House of Ghori. 
4 
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CHAPTBR III. 
The House of Ghobi^ 

MtTHAMfiTADAK AFCfHANS CONQUER HlKDirSTAN. 
1173 A,D. TO 1206 A.D. 



ICuhammUd Ghori. 
D^eabed. at Thaneswar. 
DisseBsions amongst the 

Hindus. 
Deiili taken. 
Kanoaj takefii 



Bakhtiyae Ehilji. 

Cc^qnest of Bihac and 

Bengal. 
Kingdom broken up into 

several States. 
Entb-ud-din, fbnt dmperor cfif 

Dehli. 



The country tliat gave birth to the family that oveiiihrew 
the house of Ghazni was situated in the Hindu fCtish. It 
was called Glior, from a fort of that name between Ghazni 
and Herat. The founder of the family was Eis-ud-dm 
Husain, d» man of Af£(]iaii origin. His son, Ala-ud-din, as 
we have seen, drove Bahram from the throne. GMas-tid-diii 
succeeded Ala-ud-din. He was a weak though amiable 
prince, and, considering the territory of Ghor sufficient for 
himself, he handed over to his brother, Shahab-ud-din, the 
renowned Muhammad Ghori, the throne of Ghazni. 

66. Uuhammad 61iori.-1186 A.B.-1206 A.]>.- 
On the capture of Labor and the fall of the Ghaznivede 
dynasty, Muhammad Ghori had no rivals left. But he was 
not content with the empire he had acquired. Mahmud of 
Ghazni had invaded India, had thereby amassed immense 
wealth and gained for himself a glorious name. Muham- 
mad Ghori would follow the example of the great Mahmud, 
and add to his power and wealth by invading and, if 
possible, conquering Hindustan. 

67. Dissensioas among the Kindns.— The Hindus 
were but ill-prepared to meet such an invader. They were 
divided into two irreconcilable parties,, headed respectivck- 
ly by the Bajas of Kanouj and CK^avat and the XL%ja of 
Belili and Ajnir. The jealousies and wars, ever arising 
between those parties tended to weaken both ; and now^ 
when they should have united to oppose the commoQ 
enemy, the Baja of Eianouj looked on with delight, whep 
he saw the throne of the Raja of Dehli impfarilled. Th|9 
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result was, both were atterrly overthpowu, and 'Hindustan 
"was eonqn^red by the Mahammadans from the Indus to 
the Bay of Bengal. 

68. Knhammad Ghori IniradeB India.— Muhammad 
Ghpri invaded India for the first tipa© in 1189 a. D. He was 
met in battle by Prithvi,, Raja of Dehli and A3n:iir, near 
Thaneswar, where so many battles were after- 
wards to be fought, and was so completely defeat- 1191 
ed, that it was with difficulty Muhammad made a.d. 
good his escape across the Indus with the mere 
wreck of his army. But this defeat only made Muhammad 
Ghori the more resolved to accomplish his great object, 
t^e conquest of Hindustan. Enraged at the cowardice 
his nobles had shown in this battle, Muhammad Ghori 
thought that, by publicly disgracing them, he would make 
them more valiant in the future. His punishment was a 
novel one. He ordered bags of barley to be tied round 
their necks, and sent theni through the jstreets of Ghazni, 
compelling them to eat, as they weiit along, after the 
manner of donkeys. They were afterwards restored to 
fevour, and another opportunity was given them of 
recovering their character. 

' 69. BeUi taken.— Two years later, Muhammad Ghori 
again appeared at the head of a large army, composed of 
Tai^tars, Turks and Afghans. Frithvi Baja once more 
advanced against him. The opposing armies once 
more met at Tkaneswar ; but with a very different 1193 
result. The Hindus ♦eere. utterly routed, Prithvi a.d. 
Baja and many other chiefs were taken and slain, 
and the Muhammadan power was firmly established in 
Ladia. Ajmir fell into the hands of the <3onqueror. 
Muhaxn-mad Ghori returned to Ghazni, •canning the spoil, 
with hini. Kutb-u(}-din, who was originally a sJave, was 
left behind as Viceroy, and he followed up his master's 
victories hj taking Mirath and Dehli. The latter town 
became the seat of the Government. 

70. Hindustan conqnered.— Next year Muhammad 
returned, and advanced on Sanonj. Jaickand, the lUja, 
had now cause to repent his treachery in holding back 
while Prithvi and others were fighting for their indepen- 
dence. The combined strength of Dehli and Elanouj might 
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have been snffieient to repel the inyaders ; but neither oi 
them singly was a match for Muhammad GhoH. Jaicband 
shared the fate of his relative, the Raja of Dehli. His 
army was routed fbtChadrawar, and he himself slain. The 
defeat of the Baja of Kanouj opened np the way for the 
conquest of Bihar and Bengal. Within two years Bakh- 
tisrar Shi^i, a slave that had risen to a command, in the 
army, over-ran the holy land of Magradlia and plundered 
the city of Bihar. The same general entered Bengal, which 

submitted without a struggle. The capital was 

1203 changed from Nuddea to Gaur, and remained 

A.D. under the Muhammadans till 1765 a.d. Hindu 

temples were plundered and destroyed all along 
the valleys of the Jumna and the Ganges, and mosques, 
palaces and caravansaries built with the materials. When 
on an expedition to Khorasan, Muhammad Ghori was 
cruelly murdered, while asleep in his tent, by a band of 
Gakkars, a wild tribe living in the mountains north of the 

Panjab. Within a period of little more than ten 

1206 years, he had subdued the whole of Hindustan, 

A.D. with the exception of Malwa, and established a 

permanent Muhammadan Government there. 

71. Bajputana.— It was at this time the Eajput princes, 
driven from their kingdoms, retired with their followers 
into that region, lying between the Indus and the Chambal, 
which is known as Rajputana or RaJ^sthan, the land of 
*Mae Rajputs or Rajas. 

72. Behli made the capital.-~Muhammad left no sons. 
The kingdom was soon broken up into separate states. 
BdJchtiyar Khilji laid hold on Bihar and Bengal ; while 

Ziitb-«d-diB set up his throne at Behli, and formed 

1206 Dehli into an independent kingdom. Kutb-ud-din 

A.D. is, therefore, regarded as the first of the line of 

Muhammadan emperors that reigned there, and 
the date 1206 a.d. should be remembered. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Slave Kings. 

The Slaves of the Sultans of Ghor. 

1206 A.D. TO 1290 A.D. 



Kutb-ud-din. 
Chen^hiz Khan. 
Tbe Mnghals. 
Katb Minar. 
Rezia Saltan. 



Nazir-nd-din. 

Balban. 

Death of Prince Mahmnd. 

The Tartars and the Ehiljis. 

Contest for the throne. 



73. SntlMid-din-120e A.D.-1210 A.D.— The life 
of Kntbtnd-diii afEorda a good example of the manner in 
whicb many Turki slaves rose to sovereignty in Asia. He 
was bought originally by a man of wealth at Inshapur, and, 
having received from him a good education, was afterwards 
presented to Muhammad Ghoii.' He so distinguished 
himself in Muhammad's service, that the latter left him in 
charge of the conquered territories of Dehli and Kanonj, 
when he himself returned to Ghor. On the death of 
Muhammad Ghori, Kutb-ud-din ascended the throne of 
Dehli, and after a reign of four years, during which he 
gained the reputation of being a virtuous and just ruler, 
he was succeeded by his son, Aram, who was soon dethron- 
ed by Altamsh, his brother-in-law. 

74. Altamsh— 1210 A.]>.— 1236 A.B.— It was in this 
reign, that Chenghiz Khan, with his Tartar hordes, burst 
on the Muhammadan kingdoms west of the Indus, and laid 
waste all the country as far west as the Caspian Sea. Those 
Tartars or Mnghals, that were again and again to be the 
scourge of Europe and Asia, are. described '*as ugly no- 
mades with yellow complexions, high cheek bones, flat 
noses, small eyes and large mouths. They were covered 
with vermin, and their smell was detestable. They plun- 
dered towns arid villages and carried off women and 
children to serve as slaves." Altamsh captured Gwaliar, 
that had revolted ; took Ujjainand destroyed its celebrated 
temples erected by Yikramaditya 1,200 years before ; and 
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annexed Malwa to the throne of Dehli. In this reign 
the Kutb Minar was erected or finished near Dehli. It 
■was so named, after Kutb-iid-diii, a celebrated Muham- 
madan saint. It is in the form of a minaret, two hundred 
and forty- two feet high, and is one of the highest columns 
in the world. Altamsh died in 1236 a.d. His worthless 
son was deposed after a reign oi seven monks', add Besia, 
sister of the deposed king, raised to the throne with the 
title of Sultan. 

75. Bezia— 1236 A. D.— 1239 A.B.-Bezia was a 
woman of considerable talents for businessi and for a time 
she ruled well, introduciiig many salutary refonkm intb the 
internal government of the kingdom. She showed a great 
partiality, however, for one of her slaves. This irritated 
th6 nobles, who rose in revolt and took fier prifeoiifer. She 
was givenr in charge to Altunia^ the leader of the conspiracy, 
and he atf terw;ardfl married her. In an attempt to i^gain 
the throng, Besia was taken prisoner and put to death 
along with her htisband* The two following reigns occupy 
six years, after whieh Nazii^-^ud-din, grandson of Altamsh, 
who bad been Jxytg kept in confinement, ascended the throng. 

76. ira:dr-iid-din-l245 A.Ci.^l266 A.]>.-Nazir: 
ud-din selected Ghias-ud-din Ballban, a Turki slave, as his 
prime-minister. He proved himself to be one of the ablest 
statesmen of the time, tinder his administration Ghazui 
was annexed to the ttrone of lyehli, andf the other Hindu 
states wei^ reduced to a complete state of subjection. The 
private life of Nazir-ttd-dih was that of a hermit. HiA 
personal expenses 'were' met from the sale of books, which 
he copied with his <:>wn hands. His meals were cooked by * 
his wife, and, though she complained that she btimt her 
fingers in cooking; he );«efused to allow her a servatit. He 
wns a' g]«at patron of Persian literature. 

77. BaXbtML.-12e6 A.B.^1287 A.]>.-On the death 
of NaziiMid-dinv Balban, who was already ia possession of 
all the' powers- of king, ascended the thronei The only 
serious rebellion faehadto encdnmter, itas that of Tnglltal^, 
G-ovemor of Bengal; Against this rebbl he marbhibd in 
perton, and having utterly defeated hbn, put him and eVety 
memftiei^ of- hiik family to the sword. In another' etps^t- 
tion agalnA Mewat,. Balban put a large nuinbei5 of persoui 
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to detfth. Thoiigli ekcossiVely oriiel, he hfisg^iSS^ Ihe t€^ 
patatibii of being a liberal and enlighten^ tnonAtcHK MdTty 
of tb© princes of those kingdotais west of the IndtHSJ whbSfe 
teri#)ttei3 had been over-run' by the Mtighals, fled tb' hfe 
Odiirt, arid wei^ received and entertained by him. At 6ne 
iime, hd had as many as fifteen princes dep6riding' 6n hfe 
bounty. Following those princes, (^me many lea^'iied mefr ; 
arid' as Mnhammad, Balban's son, was excdedi^ly forid- of 
literatttre, they too had a ready ^elcomie* given theitf. 
The Mughals again crossed the Indus. Prince Muham- 
mad was sent with an army against them. He gained a 
complete victory, but was himself slain. Balban, who 
was now in his eightieth year, was so affected by the news 
of this son's death that he is said to have died of a 
broken heart. His successor, Kaik-u-bad, was a youth solely 
addicted to pleasure. A contest for power arose between 
the Tartar mercenaries, who had become converts to th^e 
Muslim faithy and who possessed considerable political 
power at Dehli, and the chiefs of the KM^i tribe. The 
Tartars were defeated. Kaik-u-bad> the young king, was 
assassinated, and Jalal-ud-din, . chief of the famUy of 
Shi^iy ascended the throne. 



CHAPTER V. 

Thb House of Khilji.— 1290 a.d. to 1320 a.d. 

TheKhiljls. 

JaJfii-nd^^din's Government. 
First invasion of the Dakhan 

by the Muhammadans. 
Ala-nd-din. 
Gnjarat .subdned. ^ - 
Hajputana sntidued. 



Halik E&fim 

Intennacriaget. - 

The Dakhan over-run. 

The Belial dynasty ended. 

Mnbarak. 

Ehnsrau Khan. 

Growth of the Hindu power. 



78. The Xhiljis.-^The Khiljis were a Taartar family, 
that had settled in Afghanistan. From aa> early time 
they seem to have beenolosely connected with the Afghani^; 
so much so, that they afterwards came to be regarded as 
Aighans or Pathans. 

79; Jalal-nd-ditt.— 1290 A.]>.-^129ft A.B.-^Jalal-ttd- 
din wasf seventy years of age When he assumed the reind of 
government. He almost dmrajediateiy put to death th^ 
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infant son of the late king. This, however, was the only 
act of cruelty committed by him during his reign. He 
went, indeed, to the other extreme, in being too lenient 
to his personal enemies, and to the enemies of the State. 
The result was, the authority of his government was 
weakened, and crime increased throughout the country. 
His reign, however, is a memorable one, for in it took 
place the first of those expeditions, by which the Dakhan 
was finally rendered subject to the Muhammadan arms. 

80. First invasion of the Bakhan.— Ala-ud-dm, ne- 

phew of Jalal-ud-din and Governor of Korah and 

1294 Oudh, resolved to invade the Dakhan. He was 

A.D. a man of great vigour and ability, but thoroughly 

unscrupulous. At the head of eight thousand 
men, he marched south, and suddenly presented himself 
before the walls of Deogiri (Daulatabad), the capital of 
Bamdeo, Baja of Maharashtra. The Baja was quite un- 
prepared to meet so sudden an attack, and, Ala-ud-din, hav- 
ing giveii out that his force was only the advance guard of 
a mighty army led by the king in person, Bamdeo was glad 
to make peace by paying an enormous tribute, and Ala-ud*. 
din returned, laden with money and jewels. Blichpur and 
its dependencies were likewise given up to the king of 
Dehli. When Jalal-ud-din heard of the success of Ala-ud- 
din, who had set out on this expedition without his per- 
mission, he went to meet him to receive the plunder. His 
nephew induced him to come and have an interview with 
him alone, and while the old man was clasping Ala-ud- 
din's hand, and speaking words of love and tenderness to 
him, he was stabbed by assassins who had been concealed 
for the purpose. 

81. Ala-nd-din— 1295 A.B.— 1316 A.D— Ala-ud-din 
advanced to Dehli and put the young princes to death. 
His government was very different from that of his prede- 
cessor. A man of iron will and great energy, he quickly 
put down the rebellions that arose in the early part of 
his reign. Two years after he ascended the throne, he 
led his army against Gujarat, whose Baja had asserted 

1907 ^^^ independence, and subdued it. Again and 

^^' again he had to encounter the Mughals, who, on 

one occasion, advanced even as far as Dehli. 
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82. &%{piitaAa invftded.— Ala-ud-din next turned 
bis attention to Hajputana. He had already practically 
gone round it. He had passed its eastern border on bis 
way to Deogiri. He had -subdued the land west of it 
when be conquered Gujarat, and on the north be bad more 
than once driven back the Mughals. But into tbe heart 
of Bajputana be bad not yet ventured. Now he resolved 
to do so. To this land the Rajput princes bad retired on 
the overthrow of their kingdoms by Muhammad 
Gbori, and bad there formed a kind of feudal 1303 
suzerainty, having one supreme chieftain, called A.D. 
the Maharaja AcUiir^jy whom all the other 
Rajas had to assist in war when called on to do so. A 
prince of Kanonj bad founded a State in Mbairwara. 
Another, a prince of Ayodhya, bad founded a State at 
Cbitor. At this time the Raja of Obitor was the acknow- 
ledged suzerain of all the Rajput princes, as at the present 
day his descendant, the Rana of Udaipur, is the acknow- 
ledged bead of the Hindus. Chitor was in the centre of 
Rajpiitana. Thither Ala-ud-din led his troops. But be 
met with a resistance, such as be bad not experienced 
from the weaker Hindus bf the south, and which, from 
the self-devotion of the Rajputs, has rendered the siege of 
Cbitor remarkable in history. When the Rajputs could 
no longer hold out, the ladies of the nobles and the queen, 
rather than be exposed to the violence of the invaders, 
mounted the funeral pile, performing the terrible rite 
known as jobur. The men, rushing out against the 
enemy sword in hand, perished almost to a man. The 
few that escaped fled to the Aravali Hills. 

83. Maharasbtra subdued.— Those disturbances in 
Hindustan bad prevented Ala-ud-din from making fur- 
ther incursions into the Dakhan. But in 1306 a.d. an 
army was assembled under Malik Kafur, a slave captured 
at the siege of Gujarat. With this army, Malik Kafur 
over-ran the Mahratta country, took Deogiri and forced 
the king to yield submission to the throne of Dehli. In 
this expedition, Dewal Devi, daughter of the Raja of 
Gujarat, was captured and taken to Dehli. Khizr Khan, 
the king's eldest son, was so captivated with her beauty, 
that be married her — an interesting fact, as showing that 
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even at this early time, intepmamages took place between 
the Mukamanadans and the Ktndiis. 

84. Soutli India over-nin.— Three years later Kafnr 

led an expedition into Telingana ; captured War- 

1306 angal, the capital ; and condemned the Baja to 

A.D. pay permanent tribnte. The next expedition was 

directed against Xamata, which was nnder the 

Belial family. After a great battle, Dwara Samudra, 

the capital, was taken and the Raja made prisoner. The 

invaders continued their advance on the Ooromandel 

1311 Coast as far as Ramesvaram, where Kafur erect - 

A.D. ed a mosque in memory of his victories. He then 

returned to pehli, laden with riches, the plunder 

of the Dakhan. 

. 85. Death of JJa-TuL-din.— By this time, Ala-ud-din 
had iallen into ill-health and become very imtable and 
sjispicious. Some of his Mughal converts having entered 
into a conspiracy agai^^t him^ he put no fewer than 
fifteen thous^*nd of them to death. Ilebellions brok^ out 
in different parts of his kingdom. Gujarat revolted. 
Hamir, son of , the Baja, recovered Chitor. Insurrections 
l^iroke out in the Dakhan. While mattei^ stood thus the 
king died ; it is supposed, was poisoned. The unprinci- 
pled Kafnr immediately put out the eyes of the two eldest 
sons of the late king and tried to piurder the third. A 
tprribJe retribution awaited him. Wi.thin thirty-five days 
^fter Kafur had seized the. government, he fell by the 
hands of an assassin. 

86. Miibara]k-1316 AJD.^-XBZO A.D.-Hnbarak, 
the third son, was then placed on the throne, and showed 
his ingratitude to the two officers, who had been instru- 
mental in raising him to power, by putting them both to 
death. His cruel character was further seen in his depriv- 
ing his infant brother of sight ; and when he had 
marched into the Dakhan and captured the rebel, Harpal, 
he ordered him to be flayed alive. The following years 
of Mubarak's life were spent in the most shameless and 
odious debauchery. The government was entrusted to a 
favourite slave, Khusrau Khan by name, who had no 
sooner strengthened himself by appointing creatures of 
his own to the most important offices of the State than 
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he murdered hig xuastei^ «nd took- poesesaien of 'tbe-vibeaAt 
throne* 

87. XJitiBifau Khan.— This Khufiran Khan was iv Hin^ift 
convert of this lowest castey and* though he waa pnroGl^imed 
Sultan, under a Muhammadan name, he seems, still. to 
have favoured the Hindus. All the Jidherents of the old 
Muhammadan dynasty were massacred, Hindu idols were 
set up in the mosques, and the princess, Dewal 

Devi, was taken into his own harem.' Had he 1320. 
been a man of high caste, and been able to gather a.d. '. 
around him. the Hindu chiefs, the Muhammadan 
power might have been imperilled. But the Hindu nobles 
could have no sympathy with a man of his low birth ; 
and when GhaaL Klia^i Taghlak, Governor of the Panjab^ 
marched on Dehli with his- soldiers trained in the wars 
against the Mughals, he soon routed the disorderly rabble 
that surrounded Khusrau, put the usurper to death, and 
ascended the throne under the title of Gluas-ud-diiif the 
first. of the Taghlak dynasty. 

CHAPTER Ti: 
The Taghlak Dykasty. — 1320 a.d. to 1414 jl.d. 

Ghiag-nd-din. 
Mohammebd Taghlak* 
Character. 
Invasion of China. 
The Btate bailkrapt. 
Inhabitants of Dehli rdmoiv^ 
ed to Deogiri* 

88. €»Lias*itd*din Tagiilak Slftahi-iaSO ▲.D^-1325 
A.3>.-- Ghias-ud-dinTaghlak was the son of a Turki slave. 
fie set up his court at Taghlakabad^ a strong, fott a fe\r 
miles from Dehli,. and not- at Behli itself. This is a fao^ 
that ought to be remembered, for it would seem to 8hoW]» 
that the Hindu parties, in Dehli were still powertful^ and 
that the Turk had hegiiBL to feau the. Hindu. The. four 
years during which Ghiae-ud-din TagWak.ocoupied the 
throne, -were, spent by him in^reataringopderan thei iutei>- 
nal administri^tiQn. of the.country:« On his,fretn,m fros^ 
Bengfi^, whither he had,gpi|€^ to settle dlB^rh^fi^stha^'Md 
arisen in the^ kingdom,, hia sop, XTlug^ KIumai whoii^/heba4 
left as Viciaroj diwi^g^ip' j^beeppe, rec^Y^d Wfn . mp«^ 



Revolts* 

Firuz Shah. 

Anarchy. 

Tamerlane. 

Kztent of the Empire. 
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royally in a wooden palace, erected for . tlie occasion. 
Whether it was an accident or not, most probably the latter, 
no sooner had Ulngh Khan retired from the building than 
it fell, and both his father and yonnger brother perished. 

89. nCuhammad Taglilak-1325 A.B -1351 A.B. 

— Ulugh Khan ascended the throne under the title of 
Uuluuninad Bin Taghlak. The character of this man 
was a compound of the highest virtues, and the grossest 
and most horrible vices. He is admitted to have been the 
most eloquent and accomplished prince of his time — a 
man, regular in his devotions and temperate in his living, 
a liberal supporter of learning, and in war a brav^ and 
gallant soldLier. Yet, with all those talents and accom- 
plishments, " so little did he hesitate to shed the blood of 
God's creatures, that when he took vengeance, it seemed 
as if he wished to exterminate the human family.*' 
Muhammad Taghlak, having reduced the Dakhan, next 
formed the mad project of conquering the world. An 
army of one hundred thousand men was sfent through the 
passes of the Himalayas against China, but only a few 
returned to tell of their defeat and sufferings, and those 
few were put to death by order of the king. The Mughals 
appeared a^in in India during this reign, and Muhammad 
Taghlak bought them ofE with the treasures carried to 
Dehli by Ala-ud-din. 

90. Paper money.— The cost of the expedition to 
China and the large bribes given to the Mughals emptied 
the treasury. Muhammad Taghlak had heard that the 
Chinese used paper money. ^ He resolved to do the same. 
Copper counters were struck, and the people were ordered 
to receive them as gold money. Export trade for a short 
time increased to an enormous extent. Merchants were 
delighted to pay for their goods in base copper counters 
and sell them for gold in other lands ; but no merchant 
would carry his goods to India. Consequently, after a 
time, trade was paralyzed and the country ruined. Tribute 
was paid in copper, and almost every house soon became a 
mint for issuing false counters. Loads and loads of coun- 
ters were taken to Taghlakabad, and, in the treasury there, 
there was neither gold nor silver to give in exchange for 
them. Muhammad Taghlak's position was worse than ever. 
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His demands on tbe people became greater and greater, 
till in despair the ryots left their rice-fields and took ref nge 
in the jangles, where they lived by rapine. Muhammad 
Taghlak took a terrible revenge. Ordering out his army, 
as if for a hunt, he surrounded a large extent of country, 
and then driving all the people within this circle towards 
the centre, he ordered them to be slaughtered. Again and 
again this species of hunt was indulged in. Famine 
followed, and misery beyond description. In the midst of 
this, all the inhabitants of Dehli were ordered to remove 
to Deogiri. It was a long journey. Deogiri lay mOre 
than seven hundred miles away. The unfortunate people 
had to cross mountains, ford rivers, and penetrate through 
jungles on their way thither. Worn out with fatigue and 
famine they died off in thousands, and the few that 
arrived at Deogiri were reduced to such misery, that at 
last Muhammad allowed the survivors to return to their 
old homes. 

91. Revolts,— Revolts burst out in difBerent parts of 
the empire. Bengal took up arms and gained its 
independence. The country on the Ooromandel 1340 
coast followed in 1347 a.d. with similar success, a.d. 
Two independent principalities were established 
there, the powerful Hindu kingdom .of Vijianagar and 
the BaJiXiiixii kingdom. Muhammad died at Tatta in 
1361 A.D., " leaving the reputation of being one of the 
most accomplished princes and most infamous tyrants, 
that ever adorned or disgraced human nature." 

92. Finu Shah— 1351 A.B.— 1388 A.]>.— Firuz 
Shah, nephew of the late king, succeeded. His reign was 
on the whole a peaceful one, and is best remembered in 
connection with the construction of public works. Chief 
among these was the canal between the Junma and the Klag- 
gar, two hundred miles of which have since been restored 
by the British Government. 

93. Aaarohy.— On the death of Firuz, anarchy broke 
out anew, and the land was deluged with blood. Within 
the next ten years no fewer than four kings occupied the 
throne. Gujarat, Malwa, Kandesh and Jaunpur i^rew ofE 
the yoke of Dehli, aad Dehli itself was torn by factions. 
WhUe the country was in this state of eon^ioui the 

5 
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Mughals, under the command of Tittur, (Tameiilajie), 
enteed India by Kabul. Timur marched onwards, masr 
sacring the inhabitants as he advanced. On one occasion, 
no fewer than one hundred thousand prisoners were put 
to death, as he found it inconvenient to have to feed so 
many< Dehli was reached, and captured, and the inhabit- 
ants were put to the sword. But permanent con- 
1399 quest was not Timur *s ambition. He returned by 
A.P. Miratb, leaving the country in a state of anarchy, 
famine and pestilence. The ladt of the Taghlak 
dynasty Wfts Mahmud. He died in 1412 a.d. 



CHAPTER VIT. 

The Sattid and Lodi Dynasties. 

1414 A.D. TO 1626 A.D. 



Kbizr Ehan. 
Mnhammad. 
Ala-ud-din. 

The empire reduced to Dehli 
and its environs. 



Buhlol Lodi. 

Jannpnr conquered. 

BihEtr recovered. 

Revolts. 

First battle of Panipat. 



94. Ktdsv Khan.— 1414 A.]>.— 1421 A.B.— Khizr 
Khan, a descendant of the Prophet, and a native of India, 
was governor of Maltan. In 1414 A.D. he assumed 
authority at Dehli and affected to reign in the name of 
Timur. As a descendant of Muhammad he was a Sayyid, 
and hence he is known as the first of the Sayyid dynasty. 
He annexed his own principality of the Panjab to Dehli, 
but was unable to subdue any of the states that had 
revolted and asserted their independence. 

95. Muhammad.— 1433 A.D.— 1440 A.D.— During 
the reign of Muhammad, the third of this dynasty, the 
Sultan of Jaunpur seized some of the territory of Dphli, 
and the king of Malwa attacked the capital itself. 

9e. Ala-ud-din.— 1440 A.D.— 1450 A.D.— Ala-ud- 
din, the son of Muhammad, weus a very weak prince, andy 
during his reign, the kingdom of Dehli was still further 
reduced. In 1450 a.b. Ala-ud*din retired on a pension to 
Budaon, and Buhlol Lodi^ the first of the Lodi dynasty^ 
ascended the iihrone. 
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97. Extent, of the kingdom of Behli.— In the earlier 
part of the reign of Mahammad Taghlak, the kitgdom of 
Dehli extended to the Himalayas in the north and from 
the Indns to the Bay of Bengal, and included all the Coro- 
mandel coast, except Orissa, as far west as a line roughly 
drawn from Bombay to Ramesvaram. Within little more 
than a century, it was so broken up by the misrule of its 
emperors, and consequent revolts of its subjects, that, at 
the end of the Sayyid dynasty, all that remained of it was 
the town of Dehli and a few miles of territory around it. 

98. Bahlol lK>di--1450 A.B.-1488 A.D.— Buhlol 

Lodi was a man of a different stamp from the later kings of 
the Sayyid dynasty. The great object of his reign was ta 
extend his kingdom, and restore Dehli to something like 
its former pre-eminence. Jaunpur had become the rival 
of Dehli, and a struggle for supremacy was carried on 
between those two states for thirty-six year& with varying 
success. Dehli finally proved the stronger. " The king of 
the East," as the ruler of Jaunpur was called, was forced 
to flee into Bengal, and his kingdom was annexed. On 
the death of Buhlol Lodi the kingdom of Dehli extended 
from the Faxgab to Bengal. In the next reign, Bihar 
was recovered. 

99. Ibrahim— X6X7 A.D.— ^1526 A.B.— Ibrahim, the 
last of the Lodi line, succeeded* He alienated the nobles 
by his cruelties and haughty bearing. Bihar rose in revolt 
and gained its independence. Daulat Lodi, the Governor 
of the Panjab, took up arms ; and having asked Babar and 
his Mughals to come to his assistauce, they invaded 
Hindustan. The opposing armies met at Fanipat 1526 
A.D. Ibrahim was defeated and slain. The Afghan rule in 
India for a time was at an end, and its place was taken by 
that of the Mughals. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HiSTOBT OF TH^ DaEHAN DURING THE EABLT 
MUHAMMADAN PeBIOD. 
1360 A.D. TO 1665 A.D. 

The Bahmini Kingdom.— Vyianagar. 

Massacre of Hindus. 



Rise of the Bahmini kingdom. 
The Bahmini kingdom broken 

np into five kingdoms. 
Rise of Vijianagar. 



The Saltan marries the daugh- 
ter of Dera Raj. 
Tiripal Raj. 
Battle of Talikota. 



The Dakhan has more than once been mentioned in 
connection with the history of the Afghan and Turki rule 
in Hindustan. It may be well to gather together those 
scattered references, so that a clearer notion of the condi- 
tion of Southern India in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century may be formed. 

100. XSarly Afghan conqnests.— At the time of the 
earliest Muhammiadan invasions, the Dakh an and the South- 
ern Peninsula were divided into several states. Ramdeo, 
the first Mahratta prince we read of, was ruling at Deogiri ; 
the Andra dynasty at Warangal in Telingana; while 
further south, the Belial Rajas carried on their govern- 
ment at Dwara Samudra in Maisur. We have seen how ' 
Ala-ud-din Khilji, at the head of eight thousand 
1294 cavalry, suddenly presented himself before Deogiri, 
A.D. and compelled Ramdeo to pay him tribute, and 
to give up to Dehli the territory of Ilichpur ; 
how Malik Kaf nr, during the same reign, again and again 
led his armies southwards, plundering and des- 
1306 troying the temples, until he had over-run the 
A.D, whole country as far south as Ramesvaram ; how 
to Elafur overthrew the Belial Rajas, and took their 
1312 capital ; how he compelled Warangal to become 
A.D. tributary, and how, when Muhammad Taghlak 
ascended the throne, almost all Southern India 
was under the Muhammadan power. Prom the reign of 
Muhammad Taghlak, two very powerful states date their 
origin. The one was the Muhammadan Bahmini kingdom, 
the other; the powerful Hindu kingdom of Vijianagar. 
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101. Bise of the Bahmini kingdom.— THe founder 
of this kingdom was Najar Khan, an Afghan, the 

slave of a Brahman called Gkingo. Heading some 1347 
rebels that had fled from Gujarat to the Dakhan, a.d, 
he set up a separate independent kingdom at Kal- to 
barga, and assumed the title of Sultan Ala-nd- 1526 
din Hasan Oango Bahmini. The latter two a.d. 
names he adopted no doubt out of gratitude to 
his old master^ The Bahmini kingdom lasted for more 
than one hundred years, when it was broken up into five 
separate kingdoms with independent Sultans. These 
were Bedav in the centre, Barar and Ahmadnagar on 
the north, and Bijapnr and Oolkonda on the south. 

102. Bide of Vljianagar.— On the capture of War- 
angal hj the Muitammadans many of the Hindus ^ no^ 
fled from the place, and founded a town on the f 
Tungabhadra and called it Vijianagar. The city ^' ' 
grew to such an extent during the next century -i K/»r 
that it was twenty-four miles in circumference, ?^^ 
and its vuias are still of great interest* The Kaja ' ' 
of Vijianagar, Krishna Baj, having refused to acknow- 
ledge himself a vassal erf the Sultan of Kalbarga, the 
latter vowed he would not rest, till he had put to death 
thousands of the infidels (Hindus). He invaded the 
eountry and put man, woman and child to the sword. 
Krishna Raj, on the entreaty of the Brahmans, who said 
he had offended the gods, at last yielded, and both he and 
the Sultan were so horror-stricken with the sight of so 
much .bloodshed, that they resolved for the future that 
none but the fighting ipen should be slain in war. 

103. Deva Bi^,— In 1400 a.d., Dera Baj invaded the 
Sultan's territory. But one evening, when he was giving 
a great dancing entertainment in a large paviHon in his 
oamp, eight of the Sultan's followers entered in the dis- 
guise of dancing girls, and stabbed the son of the Maha* 
raja to the heart. The lights were put out and the mur- 
derers escaped. In the darkness, while all in the camp 
was in a state of confusion, the Sultan's army fell upon 
the ^indu8, and massacred them in great numbers. The 
Pultan after wQj^ds married the daughter of Dera Raj, and 
the festivities attendant thereon^ formed ou9 of th9 gre^t 
©vwte of the period, 
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104: Tirmal lUtj^—Ou the dismemb^Hfeni of the 
Baluniiii kingdoni, aud the canseqiueiii oomparatiYie weak- 
ness of each of the separate statea inta whkh it waa 
dmded, the power of Vijianagar increased* The Sultana 
fought amongst themselves, and Yijianagar was called in 
to assist the one side against the other^ Nothing couldl 
be more pleasing to the Hindus than this. With their 
strong religious animosit J and national antipathy to the 
Afghans, how the Hindus must hare gloried in seeing 
M^ammadan killing Muhanamadan, and bow readily must 
they have joined in assisting in their destruction ! When 
the mad Tirmal was Maharaja,^ the Muhamioadans were 
admitted into the capital to help him against his own 
subjects, who had rebelled against him, and he himself 
became the yassal of the Sultan of Bijapar, This exaspe- 
rated the nobles. Headed by Ham Raj they prevailed on 
Tirmal to bribe the Muhammadana to leave the country^ 
and then they marched to Yijianaga^. Tirmal committed 
euicide, and Bam Raj mounted the throne* 

105. Fall of VijiaAa^^ar.— The Sultans discovered 

their folly. They saw that if they were to be a perma*' 

nent power in Southern India, they must unite, and put 

an end fop ever to the Hindu kingdom. The decisive 

battle was fought at TaJikota. The Maharaja 

1565 was slain, and Vijianagar, the metropolis of the 

'a,p, las^t of the Hindu empires, was taken and plun-. 

dered* The empire of Vijianagor fell to pieces. 

Many of the prinpes that held their estates from Vijia- 

nagar^on military tenure declared themselves independent, 

and many petty Hindu principalities were set up under 

petty prinoos, who had. been commanders in the army, 

and who, subsequently, became jaemindars or poligars. 

The Ip^ath&t of Ram Raj settled at Ohandragiri, and it 

WHS from him the English received a grant of the site of 

Madzfts in 1639 aj). 
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J^eading Dates of tlif Early Mnliaminadaxi Period, 

Sindh conquered by the Arabs 711 a,d, 

Sindb recovered by the Rajputs,... 750 a.d, 

Sabaktigin, founder of the House . 
ofOhazni ..\ 975 A.D. 

Mahmud of Ghazni 996 A.D, to 1030 A.D, 

Hahmud's first expedition into 

India 1001 a,d. 

liahor annexed to Ghazni 1022 a.d, 

Somnath plundered (twelfth ex- 
pedition) 1024 A,D. 

Firirt battle of Thanepwar 1191 a,d. 

Second battle of Thanes war 1193 a.d. 

Bengal, subdued by Muhammad 

Ghori 1203 a.d. 

Sultan Rezia 1236 a.d. to 1239 a.d. 

First invasion of the Dakhan 1294 a.d. 

Ala-ud-din attacks Bajputana 1303 a,d. 

The south of the Peninsula con- 
quered 1309 A.D. to 1311 a.d, 

Timur invades India 1399 a,d. 

The Bahmini kingdom 1347 a.d. to 1526 a.d. 

Kingdom of Vijianagar. , . . , 1336 a,d. to 1565 a,d. 

First battle of Panipat ^....1526 a.d. 

Battle of Talikota 1565 a.d. 

Madras granted to the English 1639 a.d. 
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Barly voyageSt 
f!he Nayars, 
Vasoo de Gama, 
Alvarez Gabral, 



Alphonso Albuqnerqne. 
Defence pf piu. 
Decline pf the J*prtuguese 
Ppwer. 



106- Early voyages.—While the Peninsula was in this 
distracted condition, the Fortng'aese, a people new tp 
India, landed on the Malabar coast, ^he nations of western 
Europe, at the end of the fifteenth century, were strongly 
0£tuated by a desire for maritime enterprise, and especially 
by a desire to find out a way to India by s^a. For centu- 
ries all goods passing from India to Europe had to'be con- 
veyed by the Red Sea, through Egypt to Alessandria and 
shipped thence to Venice or Genoa. The trade was entirely 
in the hands of Arab Muhammadans, who w^r^ known a^ 
Moors, and the Sultan ofBgypt realized a large revenue 
from the transit duties on the goods that passed through 
his country. If another route to India could be discovered, 
thp nations in the west of Europe might be enriched by 
tT^ing with the east. Fleet after fleet was, there-^ 
1494 fore, got ready for sea. The Spaniards sent t^, 
A,D. fleet under Colnmbufii, who sailed west until he 
reached the islands of the Vew WojrWf ^ow ]aiowp 
fbs the West Indies. Some years before, Bartholomew 
Mas, a Portuguese, had sailed with a small fleet 
1487 round the south of Afripa, and, from the tempes* 
A.D, tuous weather he had experienced, had called the 
most southern part of that continent the ** Cape 
of Storms," But the king of Portugal, considering thia 
discovery hopeful of his finding a passage to India by that 
route, gave it the name of the Cape of Good Hope, the 
name by which it is still known. Ten years elapsea before 
the Portuguese took advantage of the discovery 
1497 they had m^e^ In July 1497 a.d,, a fleet of three 
A,D, ships under the command of Vasco de Gaiaa set 
sail from Lisbon, and, having doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, anchored off Ci^ici&t on the 28th May 1498 
A.p,, sixty-seven ypaw before the bftttle of TftlikQtftt 
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107. The Wayaorg.— The people on the weetem coast 
were very different from those living on the plateau of 
the Dakhan; and, separated from the Dakhan by the 
Ghats, they seem to have known but little of the civil and 
internecine wars that were raging east of those mountains. 
They were a dark-complexioned race, and were more or 
less under the Brahmaus. They were called Vayars, and 
they occupied much the same position relatively to the 
agriculturists amongst whom they lived, as the Rajputs 
did to the ryots in northern India. The country was 
distributed among twelve petty Hajas, known as the 
twelve kings of Malabar, and those held their land on 
feudal, tenure from the Zamorin of Calicut, who 'was 
head over all. 

108. Vasco de Gama.— To the Zamorin of Calicut, 
Vasco de Gama sent a message, announcing his arrival as 
an ambassador from the king of Portugal. The Zamorin 
at first received him very favourably; but th€ Moors, 
seeing that the monopoly of the trade which they had so 
long enjoyed would be taken away from them, if the 
Portuguese were to get a footing in the land, represented 
to the Zamorin that Yasco de Gama was not an ambas- 
sador from a king, but a pirate chief, who, having with 
his crew been driven out of European waters, had come 
into Asia to carry on his depredations there. The Za- 
morin had given Yasco de Gama a house for his goods, 
and the goods had been landed, but now — so much in- 
fluence did the Moors possess — the men placed in charge 
of the merchandise could neither buy nor sell, and, when 
they made representations to the Zamorin, they soon found 
themselves- prisoners. Yasco de Gama, in turn, 
seized several Nayars and retained them as pri- 1499 
soners, till his men were released. When this was a.d. 
done, Yasco de Gama returned the principal 
captives ; but detained several, and took them back with 
him to Portugal, which he reached in 1499 a.d. 

109. Alvarez OVbral.—The success of Yasco de 
Gama inspired the Portuguese with the utmost enthusiasm. 
No time was lost in equipping another fleet sufl&ciently 
strong to maintain supremacy in all the eastern seas, and 
Alvares Cateal, a distinguished admiral, was appointed 
to the command. The fleet arrived off Calicut, and again 
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the Zamarin at first received tlie Portuguese graciously 
and even allowed them to bnild a factory. Bat the Moors 
were as hostile as ever, and, while they had no difficulty 
in securing cargo for their ships, Cabral could neither 
buy nor sell in Calicut. Enraged at this, and having 
made representations to the Zamorin without avail, 
Cabral seized one of the ships of the Moors that had just 
been filled with rich merchandise, and transferred its 
valuable contents to his own vessels. This was just what 
the Moors had wanted. Vasco de Gama had carried off, 
as prisoners, several of the inhabitants ; Cabral had seized 
one of the ships of the Moors and taken its cargo. What 
farther evidence did the Zamorin and the Nayars iu Cali- 
cut require to prove that those foreigners were pirates ? 
The whole town was soon up in arms. The factory was at- 
tacked and taken ; fifty of the Portuguese were slain ; and 
the booty was divided, the Zamorin receiving his share. 
Cabral took his revenge. He seized several of the Moorish 
ships in the harbour, transferred their cargoes to his own 
ships, made the crews prisoners, set fire to Calicut in 
several places and then sailed for Cocliin. The Raja of 
Cochin, who had a hereditary feud with the 
1501 Zamorin, thought those strangers would be useful 
A.D. allies in assisting hira to free himself from his 
vassalage. Cabral, accordingly, received a hearty 
welcome. An agreement was entered into by which the 
Portuguese were allowed to erect a fort at Cochin, and 
they had no difficulty in securing cargo. After visiting 
Cannanore, Cabral returned to Portugal in 1601 A.D. 

110. Alphonso Albuqnerque— 1506 A.D.— 1519 
A.D. — Other expeditions followed. One of those, com- 
manded by Francisco Almeyda, with the title of Vice- 
roy of India, sailed from Portagal in 1505 a.d. But the 
real founder of the Portuguese supremacy in the east was 
Alpliongo Albuquerque, who succeeded Almeyda as 
Viceroy. He perceived, that to maintain a permanent 
footing, it would be necessary, fo^the Portuguese not 

only to have factories in the towns on the coast, 

1506 but to have a city and territory of their own, 

A.D. where they might establish a capital and safely 

moor their ships. Calicat was attacked, but the 
Portuguese after sufEering great loss had to withdraw. 
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The town of Goa, situated on a fertile island twenty- 
three miles in circumference, next attracted Albu- 
querque's attention. The Sultan of that place was absent 
on a war expedition. If Albuquerque could capture Goa, 
he would have a secure station for his fleet and would ob- 
tain a centre from which he might extend his con- ^ m/\ 
•quests. Goa fell into his hands, and he immedi- 1^*^ 
ately proceeded to fortify it in the strongest way. ^'^' 
Albuquerque then began to realize his dreams of conquest, 
and within a few years established the Portuguese supre- 
macy on the seas, from Ormas to the Moluccas. In 1515 
A.D. Albuquerque was deprived of his office by his un- 
grateful sovereign, and died when approaching Goa. 
Before his death, the Portuguese conquests had 1619 
reached their utmost limits, and few events of im- a.d. 
portance mark the subsequent annals of that peo- 
ple in the east. The policy of building forfcs, first adopted 
at Cochin, was followed. One fort was built at Bassein, 
ahother at Din, others in the Konkau, others at Manga- 
lore and Onore, while another was built on the Hugli. 

111. Defence of Din.— The Portuguese thus absorbed 
the whole trade in the East, and, as the merchandise was 
conveyed round the Cape of Good Hope and not as former- 
ly through Egypt, the revenue of the Sultan of that coun- 
try suffered greatly. On two occasions a fleet was sent 
from Snez to put down the Portuguese. On the second occa- 
sion, the Turks were joined by the Snltan of Gnjarat« 
and Din was attacked. The combined armies numbered 
twenty-seven thousand men. The Portuguese were only 
six hundred strong. The Portuguese displayed the 
utmost bravery, the women vying with the men in 1538 
courage and enthusiasm. While the men were en- a.d. 
gaging the enemy, the women employed them- 
selves in repairing the walls that were shattered by the 
enemies' cannon. But each succeeding attack reduced 
their number. At last, when only forty men were left 
capable of bearing arms, and the garrison was reduced 
to such extremities that they were on the point of surren- 
dering, to their intense joy they saw the Sultan's fleet sail 
away for Egypt. 

112. Decline of the Fortngnese power.— From the 
close of the fifteenth century the power of the Portuguese 
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declined. The Dutch freed themselyes from the yoke of 
Spain, and soon became the first naval power in Europe. 
Despatching a fleet into the eastern seas they took the 
Moluccas and established their supremacy there. Persia 
seized Ormaz. Shah Jahan utterly overthrew the power 
of the Portuguese in Bengal ; while, on the west coast, 
they were forced to pay tribute to the Mahrattas in 1662 
A.D. When they lost Bassein in 1739 A.D., their power was 
effectually crippled in India. The only places in India 
now belonging to Portugal are Goa, Diu, and Daman. 



Leading Datos. 

Bartholomew Diaz doubles the Cape of Good 

Hope 1487 a.d. 

Vasco de Guma arrives at Calicut 1498 ad. 

Albuquerque takes Goa 1510 a.d. 

Death of Albuquerque 1519 a.d. 

Diu attacked by the Turks 1538 a.d. 

Bassein captured by the Mahrattas 1 739 a.d. 
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BISE OF THE MUGHAL EMPIBE. 



CHAPTER I. 

1526 A.D. TO 1540 A.D. 



Indian kingdoms. 
Religious differences. 
Babar's conquests. 
Babar's charaoter. 



Hnmayun. 
Bher Shah. 
Flight of Hamaynn. 



113. Babar~1526 A.D.— 1530 A.D.~Babar, the 
foander of the Mnghal Empire in India, was a lineal 
desoendant of Timur and Chenghiz Khan. He was born 
in 1482 A.D. When only twelve years of age he inherited 
the kingdom of Khokan. He subsequently took Kabul 
and founded a kingdom in Afghanistan. For years Babar 
kept his eyes fixed steadily on India, watching for an 
opportunity to pounce upon it, and make it his prey. A 
fitting time at length came. In 1525 a.d., a feeble 
monarch sat on the throne of Dehli. Daulat Lodi,* the 
governor of the Panjab, asked Babar to come to his assis- 
tance against the Emperor ; while the Rana of Chitor 
promised, that if Babar would attack Dehli, he would 
attack Agra. The invitation was accepted, and, by the 
victory at Panipat^ Babar came into possession of Dehli. 
The Bana of Chitor expected that Babar, like his ances- 
tors, would retire with the immense booty he had obtain- 
ed, and the way would thus be opened up for him to 
reestablish the ancient Rajput power in Hindustan. But 
Babar had no such intention. He had a far more ambi- 
tious end in view. He had entered India, and he meant 
to stay and found an empire there. 

114. Indian kingdoms to be subdued.— The difficul- 
ties that he and his successors had to encounter in accom- 
plishing such a task were enormous. The kingdom of 
Dehli was now comparatively insignificant. It consisted 
only of the districts to the north-west of Dehli and a 
narrow tract of land along the Jumna as far as Agra. To 
the south and west of Hindustan were the powerful 
Afghan kingdoms of Gujarat, Khandesh and Malwa ; the 
strongest of which was Gujarat, which conquered and 
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united to itself the kingdom of Malwa a month 

1526 After- Bahar qf^^B^e^ the throat On the east 

A.D. were the Afghan kingdoms of Jaunpnr, Bihar and 

Bengal. In Bajpntana, the Bajpnt states under 
their gwerain, the Bnni^ of (^tor, formed a most 
powerful rival ; while the south of th^ Peninsula was in 
the hands of the Saltans of the Bahmini kingdom, and 
the Maharaja of VJUianAgar. 

115. iMUglpiuiL cUfere^iceg.— The Mughals were 
Muhammadans, but Muhamipadans of a very loose type. 
They. ^tiU adher^ to a pertain e:^tent to their ancesiral 
worship of i^he ** elemfajits^" ^%^ »«%. eArtk» and vatMr^ 
And wk^n ii^ Aj^g^ja ^teai^avf Pabar^ on entering Indifi, 
unite wijbfe tfc^e "infidel" Bab^ ef Chitor, to .attack' the 
*"* faitJifgA" at^ I^ehlJo they cp^ld.pQu?eiye of no more un^ 
holy alli^n^e. Th^ Afg^^> as fai^ehful foUoweTOs of the 
P^ophetj^ ?pul4 l^ye no syifltpathy lyith the Mugbals j ^Mto 
tbe HiA^xJjft ?o,x|14 only lq<?ik on, Mughe^l and Afghan.. ^Jike, 
^s enemies ijp. theiif religion a^d thei? ooi\ni3?y. Tbisi relih 
gious di&rence^ betiyeen th€| Afghan states iii< IndM ivn^ 
the Mugh^ji?, shoul4 bje carefally borne in. w'nd^ ap it wiU 
explain to, a consi derable extent, how rival MuhammiijMAaiQ 
pow;er« fought ^ith such intense, bitt^rnes^ against eiM3h 
other, and,, to sozx^ extent, wb^t led tO: the decline qI the. 
IJhzgh^ Enipire* 

llCf. Babar^s eon^nests.— The.Hana of Chitor, Sanga 
by name, assisted by bis feudal lords of Mhairwara, Jai- 
pur and others, resolved to try issues with the 
^527 Mughals, and, if possible, to drive them out oJf 
A.D. Indlia. But at Sikri, near Agra, Babar gained 
a eomp}ete viotory. tn the beginning of the 
following year ChandMri was stormed, the Biajputa were 
slain to> a inaj^^ and tha Mughal empire was. established 
in India* While B$tb*r was. thus subduing the Hindus, 
his son, Humayun, waa no less bnAy agcunst the. Musalmai\ 
princes. \if ithijo. a £ew months the. whole country as far aa 
}au.Q,pia]r wa^rednced. BengaJ and Bihaar were next attacks 
ed^ and th^<^ anbjni^ted to. tha oonqueior. Thus, within fouo 
yei9jrs, Bftbar was. encbbJed to brin^ the>wh^leoi 
153Q B\i)i^9ii0a^ ^itb Aq exception o£ Gujarat, undfis 
A.D, t]»i^> MF@h$d VP-^^M Babac died in 1530 a.d. 
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IVf, Character of iabar.^Thfe cli6,rftcteir of Batar is 
made known in his memoirs, which WBre written by him- 
self. He was a mati bf the nit)st daring spirit, atid had the 
greatest physical endurande. On one occasion he is said to 
have ridden a hundred and sixty miles in two days, and, 
thereafter, to have swnm across the Ganges, fie tras fond 
of gay companions, and in adversity was neVer dispirited: 
In the midst of his wars, he foiind time io write Persian 
poetry, which has been admired for its elegance. His 
death was remarkable. Hiimayun, his son, was mck, and 
Babar pr^ed that the sickness might be transferred to 
himself. Strange to say, as HumayuA irecdVdted, Babar 
sickened and died. 

118. Hnmayun.— 1 530 A.D.— 1 540 A.D.— Htnmayun, 
in the third year of his reign, turned his arms against 
Gujarat. Bahadur Shah was then i*eigning. He was the 
most powerful monarch that ever ruled over that country. 
He h^ conquered Malwa and absorbed It into Gtijarat. 
Khandesh, Ahmadnagar and Barar had become his vassals. 
Chitor had been besieged by him ; the women had again 
performed thfe johurj and in the attack and maiSBacre 
which followed, as many as thirty-two thou^aad Rajputs 
had fallen. The widow of the Rana that had invited Babar 
was oiie of those that moonted the funeral pile. Before her 
death, she secured the escape of her child and sent a brace- 
let to Humayun. Humayun accepted the s^if t, and by that 
pledged himself to be her protector. He thus went to war 
with a brother Muhammadan for the sake of a Hindu 
princess. Bahadur Shah was defeated, the fortress of 
ChampaniTf which contained his treasury, was captured, 
and his kingdom was wrested from him ; but in the follow- 
ing year he recovered all. Bahadur Shah was afterwards 
killed in an affray with the Portuguese at Diu. 

119. Bher Shah. —A new and even more powerful 
enemy awaited Humayun on his return to Agra. Shev 
Shah, an Afghan of the Sur family, had taken possession 
of Bengal. Humayun advanced against him and captured 
the fort of Ohimar, which commanded the line of com-* 
mtinication between Bengal and Hindustan. Gaur fell 
before him ; but the rains setting in, he was unable to 
advance farther, and his soldiers died off from fever and 
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dysentery. When the rains were over, Sher Shah issued 
from his hill fortress of Bahtas, whither he had carried 

his treasures, and, coming up w^th Humayun at 
1539 Bazar, defeated him. The Emperor plunged into 
A.D. the river, reached the other side, and arrived at 

Dehli with only a few followers. Assembling an 
army, he again met Sher Shah at KanouJ, and was again 
defeated. Humayun fled to his brother Kamraa at Lahor, 
thence through the desert of Sindh to Amarkot, where he 
arrived accompanied by only seven followers. At Amarkot 
Ms son Akbar was bom. From Amarkot Humayun 
proceeded to Persia, which he reached in 1544 a.d. He 
was joined there by his General, Bairam Shan. Akbar 
was sent to KanjLaliar. 



CHAPTER n. 

Afghan power rbstosed — Sue Dynasty — Humayun. 

1540 A.p. to 1555 A.D. 



Sher Shah. 
Reforms. 
Kaisin captured. 



Battle of Sarhind. 
Humayan returns. 
Death of Hmnayun. 



120. Sher SlLah.~1540 A.D.-1545 A.D.-On the 

defeat of Humayan at KanonJ, Sher Shah advanced to 
Dehli and ascended the throne. Thns was the Mnghal 
Empire, established by Babar, overthrown, and the Afghan 
power re-established in Hindustan. Sher Shah reigned for 
five years, and during that time so laboured for the good of 
the country, that his reign is one of the brightest periods in 
Indian History. He introduced the most salutary reforms 
into almost every part of the civil administration, and con- 
structed a grand trunk road from the Indus to Bengal, 
some two thousand miles in length, with caravanseries at 
short stages, and wells at intervals of a mile and a half. 
He built mosques for the use of the " faithful," and he is 
said to have been the first to introduce the Persian chapar, 
or mounted postal messengers, for the conveyance of the 
mails. One act of his reign has left a stain on his charac- 
ter. He was besieging the fort of Baisin in Malwa. The 
garrison surrendered on condition that their lives should 
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be spared, but Sher Shah slaughtered them almost to a 

man. While besieging Kalingar in Bundlekhand, 

he was killed by the explosion of a magazine. His 1545 

second son succeeded and followed very much in a.d. 

his father's footsteps in working for the good of 

the country"; but his successors were weak and profligate. 

Under the last of the dynasty, Hemu, a Hindu, became 

Minister, and advanced the Hindus to rank and power. 

The Afghan nobles rebelled, and the way was thus made 

easy for the return of Humayun. 

121. Hnmayiiu rettirns.--It is unnecessary to follow 
Humayun during his many years' wanderings ; suffice it 
to say that he re-crossed tne Indus in 1555 a.d., and, de- 
feating Silcandar, the last of the Sur dynasty, at Sarhind, 
advanced to Dehli and Agra, and mounted the throne he 
had lost fifteen years before. Humayun was destined to 
reign but a very short time. While descending the stair 
leading from the terrace of his palace, he heard the call to 
prayers. He sat down on the steps till the crier was done. 
He then arose leaning on his staff. The stafE slipped on 
the polished marble, and Humayun fell headlong over the 
parapet, and died from the efEects of his fall. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Mughal Empire in its zenith. 

Akbar 1556 A.D. to 1605 a.d. 

Other conqnests. 
Character. 
Beligion. 
Todar MaU. 
Reforms. 



Second battle of Fanipat* 
Akb?br's policy. 
Invades Raj pa tana. 
Intermarriages with I(.ajpatB. 
Ghitor destroyed. 



122. Tlie Muglial Power restored.— Kemit, the 
Hindu, was in Bengal when Humayun died. When the 
news reached him, he thought a golden opportunity had 
arrived for re-establishing the ancient Hindu sovereignty, 
and advanced at once with a large army. Dehli and Agra 
opened their gates to him. Akbkir, now a boy of only 
thirteen years of age, was in the t^anjab, ^with Bairam 
K2iaa« his father's faithful friend and most distinguished 
general. Akbar was proclaimed emperor, and Bairam 
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Khan was appointed regent. The Mughal atmy was in 
in a bad way. The men of which it was composed were 
mere adventurers, and had little unity of feeling amongst 
themselves, except the desire of each to secure as much 
plunder as possible for himself. Still, the iron will of 
Bairam kept them in order, and, backed by the opinion of 
the boy king, Akbar, he resolTed to try issues with 
Hemu. The two armies met at Fauipat. The MughaU 
were victorious. Hemu was taken prisoner. Bairam 
Khan asked Akbar to kill Hemu and win the title of 
Gliazi-ad-diiiy *^ Champion of the Faith," but Akbar 
-ccc declined to do so, and Bairam slew him with his 
An ^^^ sword. Thus, for a second time, on the field 
of Panipat, was the battle for Mughal supremacy 
fought, and for a second time the Mughal was victorious. 

123. Akbar— 1556 ▲.D.--1605 A.D.--For the next 
four years, Baireun Khan ruled welL -But, becoming over- 
bearing or Akbar thinking him so, the latter resolved to 
take the reins of government into his own hands. He 
issued a proclamation, that no orders were to be obeyed 
but what came from himself, as Padishah. Bairam Khan 
saw that his power was at an eiid, and lie resolved to go 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca. But he was not allowed to 
depart. An Afghan stabbed him in revenge for the slaugh- 
ter of his father. 

124. Akbar's policy.— The kii^fdom of Dehli was 

still of very limited extent. It consisted only of a small 
country around Dehli, and the Panjab. The Mughals 
were disorganised and weak in numbers, and they were 
not likely to be strengthened by fresh recruits from Tar- 
tary. From such a small beginning, and with such a 
limited force, Akbar was to establish istn empire. With 
clear insight, he saw that to consolidate an empire, the 
Hindus must be reconciled to the Mughals. The memory 
of the cruelties inflicted on their race by the Afghans — of 
temples plundered, idols broken, and defenceless women 
and children massacred, would at any time stimulate them 
to revenge their former wrongs. The Mtighals were 
Muhammadans, and, though of a very loose type, they 
could not always be depended on to fight against Muham- 
madan Afghans. CoiQd Akbar gain the Hindus to hia 
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«ide, they would be of iminetosd valae in helpiAg him td 
extend his empire, and to put down revolts. 

125. Akbar invades Bajputana.— Akbar, dm^ng the 
first few years of his reign, was almost exclusively 
engaged in suppressing rebellions of his nobles. He next 
invaded Rajputana. The Rajput states were formed on > 
feudal bafjis. The landowners held their lands in 
return for military service. The vassal was under 1667 
hid lord, the lord undei^ the Baja, thB Raja under kJb, 
the Rana, who was head over alL The Bana at 

this tinife was Ud«i Biligh of CKUtor^ ArO^ind his bbntaet* 
gathered Bilukti Mallf Raja of Jaipur, Maldeo> Raja of 
Jodhpur, and many others, alid for five years the strife 
between Hindu and Mughal continued. Jaipur and 
Jodhpur were defeated. Theb Akbar made known his 
policy* He, as Padishah, would become Sueerain, t. e., 
the highest chieftain of the Rajputs, and they would hold 
their lands under him^ Every Raja considered it an honor 
to receive a daughter of the Rana in marriage, and an 
equal honor to give one of his daughters to the Rana. 
Akbar received a daughter of Jaipur, and a daughter 
of Jodhpur in marriage, and they, in turn, received 
Akbar's daughters in wedlock. Now that the Rajputs 
were related to Akbar by marriage, they were raised to 
high positions in the State. The Rana of Chitor, how- 
fever, would enter into no such infamous alliance, an 
alliance contrary alike to all caste laws and religion ; nor 
would he acknowledge Abkar as his Sueerain. Akbar, 
therefore, laid siege to Ohitor. The old story was repeated. 
Chitor had to yield. Vdai Singhf himself, escaped 
to the Aravali hills, and there founded tTdaipur. But, 
though tke city of Ohitor was laid in ipiins and deserted, 
it was never forgotten. To this day the Rana never 
twists his beard, because of an oath taken by Udai Singhf 
that he woidd never do so till he had retaken the city. 

126. OtheiriMm^uegta.— Akbar next proceeded to the 
subjugation of the Afghan states. Gnjarat was taken. 
Bengal, which under Baud KhaA had asserted its inde- 
pendence, was subdued. Orissa, which from time imme- 
morial had been ruled by CKijapatis, but which had been 
lately conquered by fihilaiiiiaiif father of Daud Kha^ and 
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king of Bengal, was made tribatary to Pehli. Kashmir 
was added to the Mughal empire. Ahmadnagar after 
being heroically defended by the celebrated Chand Bibi, 
annt of the infant Sultan, Bahadur Nizam Shah, fell 
before him. Barar in the Dakhan was subdued. Akbar 
would have conquered Golkonda and Bijapur also, but he 
was suddenly recalled to Dehli by the revolt of his son 
Jahangir. 

127. AJfcbar's character.— Akbar has been described as 
a tall and handsome man, of a fair complexion — remark- 
able for strength and courage, fond of exercise and delight- 
ing in hunting and every kind of sport. He was beyond 
doubt the greatest of all the Muhammadan rulers. It is 
said of him, that he never fought a battle that he did not 
win, Qor besiege a town that he did not take. But, though 
great as a warrior, he was perhaps greater as a statesman, 
and his fame rests more on the far-seeing policy he adopt- 
ed, and on the excellent institutions he established, them 
on the conquests he made. 

128, Beligion.— Akbar is described by Muhammadan 
writers as a Muhammadan, but if so, he was a Muham- 
madan of a very unorthodox kind. His marrying the 
daughters of B^jputs was contrary to the teaching of the 
Koran, and, though probably before they entered the 
harem, they confessed to there *' being no God but Gt>d, 
and Muhammad being his Prophet," still, when once 
admitted, they were allowed to have Brahman priests, and 
to set up idols and sacrifice to them. He appointed 
Hindus to the highest offices under the crown, and there- 
by foreshadowed the system of religioiui equality ^ow 
prevalent in India. Under the influence of AJpal ?iasl« 
a very learned man, who rose to be minister, men of all 
religions were invited to his Court, and allowed to discuss 
religious questions. The mama, an assembly of Muham- 
madban divines, was broken up, and Akbar professed the 
highest respect for Christianity. Afterwards, under the 
iiSuence of the same Abul Fazl, he founded a new reli- 
gion, known as the Divine Faith, and allowed himself to 
be worshipped as a god, as a ray of the Divine Sun. But 
before Akbar's death (1605 A.n.) Abul Fazl was assassi- 
nated and Akbar returned to the Mahammadan faith. 
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129. Bevenud Settlement.— Todar Xall, the great 
financier of the age, was appointed to make a revenae 
settlement, i. e,, to fix the annual amount to be paid by the 
holders of land. All lands under the Mughalb were divided 
into two kinds. — Xaliea lands, the rents of whioh were 
paid direct to the Padishah, and JaghirSy which were 
given to the servants of the crown, governors, grandees and 
others, who paid a fixed rent to the Padishah, and retained 
whatever surplus they might be able to collect. Under 
the supervision of Todar Mall, all the land was carefully 
measured and divided into three classes according to its 
fertility. All arbitrary taxes were abolished, and the rent 
fixed to be paid by the cultivator to the State was one- 
third the value of tne produce. 

130. Other reforma.— Jaghirs were abolished, and 
the soldiers were paid in cash, and not by assignments 
of land. Jaisria, a capitation tax on infidels, was discon- 
tinued ; sati discouraged ; and the practice of reducing 
captives to slavery abolished. These reforms are all 
recorded in the Ain-i-Akbari, " Laws and Regulations of 
Akbar" written by the learned Abul Pazl. 



1 

CHAPTER rV. 


Jahangib 1605 A.D. TO 1627 a.d. 


Charftcter. 
Khnsran. 
Malik Ambar. 
Knr Jahan. 


Shah Jahan in the Dakhan. 
Shah Jahan rebels. 
Mahabat Khan. 
Sir T. Eoe. 



131. Jahangir— 1605 A.D.— 1627 A.D.~Akbar was 
SDcceeded by his son Salim, who ascended the throne 
under the title of Jahangir, * conqueror of the world.' 
His mother was Jodh Bia, the daughter of Maldeo, Raja 
of Jodhpur. Jahangir was a drunkard. He was harsh and 
cruel, and enjoyed seeing his victims tortured ; yet he prided 
himself in giving ready access to all who had complaints to 
make, and in seeing that justice was done, to them. Ja- 
hangir was a much stricter Muhammadan than his father. 

132. Khnsran.— Khusrau, the son of Jahangir, w&s 
Akbar's favourite. His mother was a grand-daughter of 
Bibaii Mall of Jaipur. Khusrau was fond of the Rajputs 
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and strongly inclined towands OlirisUanity, Being afraid 
of bis father, lie fled to Labor. A laarge army, oomposed 
chiefly of Bajputs, came to bifi aid. Jahangir followed 
him. Khusrau was betrayed and sent to bis father in 
chains. Jahangir then took a^ terrible revenge. Seven 
hundred of Khnsrau's followers were impaled in a line 
leading to the gates of Lahor. The wretched Khusran 
was led through this line of yiotims to hear their shrieks, 
and see their agonies, and the sad sight made a bf e^long 
impression upon him. His own life was spared, but he 
was kept a prisoner till his death in 1'621 a.d* 

133. Wur Jahan.— During this period an event took 
place, that influenced the whole reign of Jahangir. He 
married "Slur Mahal, afterwards known as TXxlt Jahan, 
"the light of the world.'* Nur Mahal was of the most 
humble origin. Her parents were so poor, that they were 
unable to support her, and they left the little child on the 
road-side to die, or to be taken care of, according as any 
person might take pity on her or not. A rich merchant, 
passing along the road, observed tiie child, took her 
and brought her up as his own. As he was a man of 
influence, Nur Mahal through him obtained frequent ad- 
mission to Akbar's harem, and Jahangir, having seen her, 
was smitten with her beauty. Akbar, fearing that evil 
might follow from this, g&re her in marriage to Sher 
Khan, an Afghan, and presented him with a jaghir in 
Bengal. Nur Mahal was thus removed from Jahangir's 
sight. But^ though removed from him, she was not for- 
gotten. When he ascended the throne he took means to 
have Sher Xhan put to death, and then he married the 

widow. From this time her ascendancy became 
1611 unbounded. Her father, a very able and upright 
A.D. man, was made prime minister; her brother, Asof 
Zhan, was raised to a high rank, in the army ; 
Jahangir would take no step without consulting her ; and 
what she willed was law. Her life was one continuous 
scheming to retain this ascendancy, and, if possible, to 
flx the succession to the throne in her own family. 

134. Shah Jahan in the Hakhan.— Meanwhile Jahan- 
gir's attention was drawn to the Dakhan. On the 
capture of Ahmadnagar by Akbar, Valik Ambar, an 
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A]^9Bi»Jto iioUe- (dt gr^at oUIiAy, had fomkdedl a new eapii- 
tal at Kharkiy I^t9fwa?ds known aBAtErangabad, aiid ruled 
tliere in the name of tbe joung prince o{ the fallen, bouse 
of AJEimadnagar, Bijapur and Golkonda had joined hinv 
The combined forces had recaptured Ahmadnagar and 
driven the Mughal army as far north as Burhanpur., Shah 
Jal^n was sent into the Dakhau against them. 
Before going thither, he stood in the highest fav- 1616 
our. Me had married a niece of Nur Jaban ; he a^d. 
had highly distinguished himself in a war against 
the Ra^uts, in which, he had compelled the Rana of ITdai- 
pur to ren'der submission to the throne of Dehli. He had 
been declared to be the heir-apparent to the throne. His con- 
duct of the wa^ in the Pakhan was completely successful. 
Hq d'rew a^way Bijapur and Golkonda from their ^ /»oi 
alliance with Malik Ambar, defeated Malik Ambar ^^ 
in the field, and compelled hiin to give up a con- "^ 

siderablei extent of territory, and pay a large sum of money 
to the Emperor. 

135. Shah Jahau rebels,— About this time, Jahangir 
fell iO, and immediately there was a general plotting and 
scheming,, as to who should be his 8,x».ccesqor in the ease of 
his death. Khusrat;, who waa with Shah Jahan, died^ — it 
is supposed was, put to death at the instigation of the 
latter. Shah Jaha;ti had shown such great ability and 
decision of character, that TStnr Jahan felt that, if he 
were to suoeeed Jahangir, her ascentjancy would be lost. 
Besidesy Shahvyar, Jahangir's youngest son» had married 
her daughter by her fi^rst hmsband. He was mojte closely 
related to her than Shan Jahan, who had married a niece. 
She would, therefore, oppose Shah Jahan and support 
Sha»hryar. Jahangir* nominated Bulaki, son of Khusrau, 
as his successor* Kur Jahan 's power was soon felt. Shah 
Jahan was ordered to send a large force to Labor, to be 
under the command of Shahryar, who was going against 
Persia, and his offiicers had iu^structions from Jahangiip 
himself to leave the Dakhan*. Shah Jahan marched to 
Agra, and tried to S€d^e thoi tare^ury. Jahangir ha^teiied 
fiJom» lahon The fs^her and son met ia battl©.near Dehli, 
and the son waa defeated. Shah. Jahan 's( subsequent 
exploits weret of the moat vaaried kind. At ei^e time, we 
vead. of him suddenly pouncing ^pQni Bengal,. pJ$wdexi»g 
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Dacca, and laying all the conntrj waste ; at another time, 
flying for an asylum to Bijapnr or Gk)lkonda. 

136, Jahangir a prisoner.— Meanwhile, dissensions 
broke out in the imperial army. Nur Jahan hated the 
Rajputs. She now turned against Mahabat SIhaiL« who 
supported the claims of Parwiz, Jahangir's second son. If 
we except Asof Khan, the queen's brother, Mahabat Khan 
was perhaps the most distinguished subject of the realm, 
and a man beloved by the people. Nur Jahan determined 
on his overthrow. He was summoned to appear before 
the Emperor, and, when he arrived, the Emperor would 
not see him. Knowing well what that meant, he formed 
the daring resolve to seize Jahangir, and thus subvert Nur 
Jahan's projects. He fell upon Jahangir by surprise at 

the Jhelum and took him prisoner ; but treated 

1626 him with the utmost respect, and all orders 
A.D. continued to be issued in his name as Padishah. 

Nur Jahan was completely baffled. The king was 
now beyond her influence. She tried to rescue him, and in 
the attempt nearly lost her life. Subsequently, however, 
Jahangir made his escape. Mahabat Khan felt all was 

lost, and as Parwiz had just died, he fled to the 

1627 Dakhan and joined Shah Jahan. Jahangir died 
A.D. the following year, on his way from Kashmir to 

Labor, in the sixtieth year of his age. 

137. Sir T. Boe, English ambassador.—It was dur-, 
ing this reign, that Sir T. Boe was sent by James I. as 
i/siR English ambassador to the great Mughal. He 
1010 ^gjg received with much honor, and has given us 

^* * a description of the manners of the Court, and of 
the state of the country at the time of his visit. He des- 
cribes the Durbar Hall as resembling an English theatre. 
All the grandees had to prostrate themselves on approach- 
ing the Emperor. Sir T. Boe was present at a great 
party on the evening of Jabangir's birth-day, when the 
drinking was excessive. Jahangir, on that occasion, 
scattered rupees among the rabble, and gold and silver 
almonds among the nobles, who scrambled for them 
like children. He accompanied the imperial camp into 
Bajputana, and he describes the camp as a moving city. 
There were the imperial pavilions and the pavilions of the 
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nobles and long streets of shops, like the bazaars of a city ; 
and, as at the different stages these were all arranged in 
the same order, there was no confusion. The cities of the 
Dakhan he f onnd much deserted, and altogether the coun- 
try was not in such a prosperous cQuditiou as it had been 
in the time of Akbar. 



CHAPTER V. 
Shah Jahan— 1627 a.d. to 1658 a;d. 



Shah Jahan, emperor* 
Khan Jahan rebels. 
Massacre of the Poftngnese. 
Shah Jahan's sons. 



Contest for the throne. 
Shah Jahan, a prisoner. 
The Taj Mahal. 
The peacock throna 



138. BhBh. Jrahan-16d7 A.D.— 1668 A.D.-Asof 
Khan at once sent off messengers to Shah Jahan, his 
son-in-law, to acquaint him with the news of Jahangir's 
deaths And, in the meantime, that his actions might 
have the appearance of legal authority, and that he might 
thereby be able to thwart Ifnr Jahan, who was in favour 
of ShahrymTf he proclaimed Bnlaki, the nominee of 
Jahangir, emperor, and placed Nnr Jahan in confinement. 
He then marched to Lahor, defeated Shahryary and put 
him to death. Shah Jahan, on receiving" the news of the 
death of his father, hastened to Agra» accompanied by 
Mahabat Khan. On arriving there, he was proclaimed 
emperor ; all the members of the Babar family, except 
Shah Jahan's children, were put to death, and the highest 
honors were conferred on Mahabat and Asof Khan, for 
the part they had taken in helping him to the throne. 
Nnr Jahan retired into private life, and was allowed a 
pension of about twenty-five iakhs per annum. 

139. Xlhan Jahan Lodi rebels.— The early part of 
Shah Jahan's reign was disturbed by Khan Jahan, an 
Afghan, who had a command in the army. At first, he 
refused to acknowledge Shah Jahan, as Padishah, but 
afterwards returned to obedience, and was removed from 
the Dakhan to Malwa. Subsequently, however, becoming 
suspicious that the emperor was aiming at his life, he rose 
in rebellion, and marching into the Dakhan, persuaded 
the king of Ahmadnagar to join him. Shah Jahan 

7 
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advanced against them in person. Khan Jahan was over* 
taken at BundeUdiaiid and slain. Bijapnr and 

1637 Oolkonda were reduced and compelled to pay 

A.D. tribute. And Slu^i, the father of Birsj^ who 
had set up a king on the throne of Ahmadna- 

gar, having submitted, the kingdom of Ahmadnagar waa 

brought to an end. 

140. Xaasacre of the Portuguese.— Shah Jahan 
hated the Portuguese. When he rebelled against his 
f aether and entered Bengal, he had asked them to assist 
him, but they had refused. He now took his revenge. 
They had been permitted by Akbar to establish a 
settlement on the Hugli. It was reported to him, that 
they were mounting cannon on their fort. He ordered 
the settlement to be captured. The men^ on refusing to 
become Muhammadans, were massacred and the women 
were made slaves. 

141. Sliak Jahau's fow 80ii8.~-Shah Jahan. had 
peace in his own kingdom during the greater part of his 
reign. In 1657 a.d. he fell dangerously ill* The country 
was at once in a ferment. Shah Jahan had fom' sons, all 
of whom were governors of provinces, and it was knowa 
there would be a contest among them for the throne. Each 
had a distinctive»character. Dara, the eldest, as heir-ap« 
parent, resided at the Court. He was frank andgenerous^ 
but impatient of opposition, and he tres^ted the Eajputs 
in an overbearing way. Shi^a was governor of Bengal^ 
and a man wholly addicted to pleasure, but well-disposed 
to the Rajputs* Anrangieb was governor of the Dakhaa. 
He was a perfect contrast to his elder brothers. He was 
cautious^ ever on i^ watch to .gain friends, brave, a per* 
feet master in the art of dis^mulation, and he professed 
to be very religions. Korad was governor of Oi^arat. 
He was stupid and self-willed, and abandoned himself to 
sensual pleasures. Dara was a free-thinker, Shuja a 
Ehiah, and Aarangzeb and Morad were SuiMUS. The 
war, whioh followed,, became to a considerable extent a 
religious war. 

142. Fratricidal war.-HBhuJa was the first to take 
the field. He was defeated by 2>ara and driven back with 
the wreck of his army to Bengal. lEerad took up arms 
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in Ghijarat, and Anra&ffseb determined to titse l^is dnll- 
headed brother, Ae a means to ^vrork his own way to the 
<m)wn. He wrote him, telling him that, as Sunnis, they 
should uDit«, and try to prevent an infidel like Dara, or a. 
heretie like Shnja, from gaining the throne. He himself 
had no desire for empire. All he wished was to see a good 
and trae Mnhammadiui at the head of the Qovemment, and 
then he would go on a pilgrimage to Mecca. The simple 
Morad believed him. The two lurmies were united, and soon 
on the march through Bajpu tana to Agra. On their way, they 
encountered Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur, who was in favour 
of Dara, at Ujjain. He was assisted by a Muhammadan 
army ; but the Musalman soldiers woald not fire a gun on 
such a devout Muhammadan as Aurangzeb, and Jaswant 
Singh's own Bajputs were cut to pieces. Morad and Au- 
rangzeb met Dara within a day's march of Agra. Dara's 
army was composed of Bajputs and Muhammadans. The 
Muhammadans held back. The Rajput leader was slain. 
Dara's eleph&nt was wounded and he was compelled to 
^ght. The Muhammadan commander gave out that Dara 
was killed, and the soldiers retreated. Dara was forced to 
gallop off to Agra with only a handful of men, and fled 
thence to the Panjab. Aurangzeb congratulated Morad on 
having gained the kingdom, and returned thanks to heaven 
for the victory. The victorious army then marched to 
Agn^ and made Shah Jahan a prisoner. Aurangzeb feign, 
ed to be making preparations for Morad's corona- 
tion. Suddenly the announcement wan made that 1658 
Morad bad been found drunk, and that, as a a.d. 
dmnkai^ was unfit to reign, he had been sent a 
prisoner to the fort of Gwaliar. Aurangzeb was, there- 
upon, proclaimed Padishah amid the acclamations of his 
Soldiers. 

143. Death of Sliah JahaiL.— Shah Jahan lived as a 
prisoner in his palace at Agra for eight years 
longer. He died in December 1666 a,d. Shah Jahan 1666 
will live in history in connection with his public a.d. 
works. The Taj Malial at Agza, a mausoleum 
of white marble decorated with mosaics, built in honor of 
his favourite wife, XumtaE Mfthaly daughter of Asof 
Khan, is ouBurpafised in the world for chastenessof design 
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• 

and richness of material. Shall Jahan did not live at 
Dehli, bnt he built the new city there, and set up the 
peacock throiie« which was considered one of the wonders 
of the world. On the whole, Shah Jahan was a good and 
wise ruler. The empire had peace during the greater 
part of his reign, and the people were contented and pros- 
perous. He made a revenue settlameat in the SaJduuii 
similar to that of Todar Kail. 



* CHAPTER VI. 

AURANGZBB 1658 A.D. TO 1707 A.D. 



G(Aiteat for the throne. 
Anrangzeb, emperor. 
Treatment of the Bajpat^. 
Persecution, of the Hindns. 
Fails to subdue Udaipur. 
Akbar's rebellion. 
Conning artifice. 



The Mahrattas. 
The Dakhan invaded. 
Bijapurand Golkonda sub- 
dued. 
Later years* 
Death. 
Character. 



144. Anrangieb— 1658 A,D.— 1707 A.B.— Aarang^- 
zeb was proclaimed emperor at Dehli, bat he was not 
crowned till a year later. He had still much crael work 
to do before he could establish himself firmly on the throne. 
Dara and Shiga were still at liberty, and were gatherix^ 
armies to contend with Anrangzeb for the crown. Shnja 
advanced from Bengal. Anrangzeb and Mir Juulay ac- 
companied by Jaswant Smgh, set ont to meet him. The 
armies came np with each other near Allahabad, Jaswant 
Singh suddenly went over to Sbuja's side, and attacked 
Aurangzeb's baggage ; but, Shuja not coming to his assis^ 
tance in time, Aurangzeb was victorious. Jaswant Singh 
hastened back to Bajputana, and Shuja fled to Bengal. The 
latter was pursued by Mir Jumla, and forced to flee with 
his family to Arakan, where he perished miserably. Aurang- 
zeb then went in pursuit of Dara, whom Jaswant .Singh 
had promised to assist. Meanwhile, Aurangzeb forgave 
the I^jput B*aja his past treachery, and satisfied all his 
demands* Wheoi the time came for action, Jaswant Singh 
deserted Dara, who was forced to flee to the Panjab. Dara 
fell into the hands of an Afghan, who betrayed him to his 
brother, and he was sent to Dehli in chains. There he 
was tried and condemned to death, as an infidel ; andi after 
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being paraded through the streets, that the people might 
see him, his head was struck ofE. Aurangzeb feigned to 
be very sorry, and even wept when the head wius brought 
to him.' ^ulaiman, Dara's son, was also captured and sent 
as a state prisoner to Gwaliar. Thus, by acts of the vilest 
treachery and bloodshed, and by the help of the fiindus, 
Aurangzeb overcame his brothers, and was installed at 
Dehli as Padishaji of the Mughal empire. 

145. Anzwigieb's policy .—Had Aurangzeb followed 
the policy of Akbar, and united the Mughal and the Raj- 
put still more closely, he might have Oonselidated his 
empire, and reigned the undisputed monarch of the whole 
of India. But, though the Bajputs had been chiefly instru- 
mental in raising him to the throne, he hated them with 
all the zeal of a religious bigot, and, by his subsequent 
oppressions, converted them from being his staunchest 
friends into his most bitter enemies, and thereby paved the/ 
way for the decline and fall of the Mughal empire* . The 
dream of Aurangzeb's life, now that he wm firmly planted 
on the throne, was the destruction of idolatry, Okid the estab- 
lishment of Muhammadanism throughout the length and 
.breadth of the lan,d. His zeal was strengthened by the 
revolt of the Satnaraiims near NamuL They were a sect 
of Hindu devotees that considered themselves to be under 
the special protection of the Almighty, and, therefore, to 
be invincible. Aurangzeb wrote some texts of the Koran 
with his own hand and attached them to his 
standards* His soldiws^ considering themselves 1676 
thereby protected from the spell, rushed on the A.D. 
Hindus and defeated them* 

146. Beligioiw perseeiitloiui.--^ Aurangzeb t^^ 

his religious persecutions. He deg^jaded the Rajputs. All 
Hindus, employed under government, were compelled 
either to embrace the Muslim faith, or lose their appoint- 
ments* Idols were overturned, pagodas destroyed, and 
mosques built with the materials. Even in the holy city of 
Benares the most sacred temples were levelled to the 
ground, mosques erected in their places, and the images 
used as steps iOt < the faithful' to tread on. Hindus were 
not allowed to celebrate theirfestivals, and jazyia, a tax on 
infidels, that had been abolished by Akbar, was revived. 
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All the viceroys in tlie provinees Ixad instractioiifl ta aot 
in the same manner. No tacc conld possibfy be moss 
unpopular than this jasyia^ and the imposition of it led 
to the most fatal oonseqnenoes to the ejii{&re» 

147. ftajpixtaiia invaded.— Jaswant Singh and Jai 
Singh were dead. Aurangzeb proceeded to introduce his 
persecuting measures into Bajputana. JTaipur* bound to 
the house of Dehli by many intermarriages, at once sub- 
mitted and paid jMgria» ^^^d the widow of Jaswant Singh, 
after an appearance of resistance, also yielded. The Raaia 
of Hdaipw had been left undisti^bed for years. Aurangw 
neb next came down upon him. But he was made of the 
same stem stuff as his ancestors, and refused to yield; 
Driven from IJdaipur, he took refuge in the Arair^aAi Hills, 
and there for years defied the whole fwrmy of AurMigzeb. 
The mighty Mughal army, divided into three parts, under 
the command of Aurangzeb's three sons, took possession 
of the plains J but into the fastnesses of the Rajput prince 
they dared not venture. Yee^rs were spent, treasures 
wasted, and the Mughal stf^ngth was reduced, but to 
no purpose. Finally Akbar, Aurangzeb's son, rebelled, 
and Aurangzeb, utterly humiliated, was forced to with- 
draw his troops and leave the Bajputs to worship their 
gods free from molestation. The Bani of Jodkpur would 
seem to have been at the bottom of this rebellion. She 
evidently had repented submitting to Aurangzeb, and 
now sent an army of fifty thousand Rajputs to Akbar^s 
aid. Aurangzeb had recourse to cunning artifice of 
which he was such a master. Early in his reign, whien 
he sent an army of Muhammadans and Rajputs under 
the command of his ^<ie^ eoOf MhaUx Alant, against 
the celebrated Bivaji, he had instructed Shah Alarn to 
raise a sh>am r^hellion^ wibh the view not only of trying 
to entrap Sivaji, but aJso to test the fidelity of the troops 
to the Padishah. On that occasion, the Bajpat leadess 
to a man declared in favour of Shah Alam, and, tiba 
nature of the rebellion having been disclosed, they were 
either killed /)r sent into exile. This sham rebdlion 
was of good servioe to Aurangzeb now. He sent a letter 
by a messenger, giving the messenger instructions that 
he should adlow himself to be taken prisoner by the 
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Bc^putfl. Tlie lefctiey, liherefore, fell into the haaoAs of 
the Eajpnt leaders. The purport of it waa to show ihat 
this rebellion of. Prince Akbar's waa also a sham, that he 
WAS in coillnsion with Aurangzeb, and that the object of it 
was the destnietion of the Bajputa. The memory of Shah 
Alam's trick was still fresh in their minds. The Rajpnts 
at once deserted Akbar, who fled into the Konksm to the 
Mahratfcas, and snbseqnently retired to Persia. 

148. Bise of tlie Maliratta8.-*Th6 history of the 
Mahrattas will be given in detail in subsequent chapters. 
Meanwhile some mention must be made of them here. 
The founder of the Mahratta power was Sivaji. Grather- 
ing around him a band of hardy daring men like himself, 
he oaptuied fort after fort, until his power so increased, 
that he proclaimed himself Bi^a of the Xahrattas. At 
firsst, he was a source of infinite trouble to the Sultaois of 
BiJ9rpuraDd Golkonda, pouncing down upon their terri- 
tory, destroying villages and carrying off plunder, before 
ever they had time to collect their forces to oppose him. 
Bijapur was glad to make peace with him, by surrendering 
certain territories and fortresses. Sivaji then advaoaced 
agadnat the Mughals, c^d so bold were he and his fo]?- 
lowers, that they would even attack and plunder^ 

the Mughal camp. Sivaji was now dead, and his 1683 
son, Baiiibhajiy was on the throne. It was to a.d. 
Sambhaji, Prince Akbar fled. 

149. Amvangse!» in^ad#8 the Bakfaan.— Aurangzeb 
resolved to crush this new Mahratta power, and 

to reduce to submission the other kingdoms of 1683 
Southern India. In 1683 a.d. he left Dehll, and he a.D. 
was destined never to return thither. His army 
was magnificent beyond all formcT eicample. His eamp was 
sullied with every luxury that could be procured. *' Th^ 
canvas walls, which surrounded the emperor's personal 
-encampment, were twelve hundred yards in circuaiference, 
and the tents contained halls of audience, courts, cabinets, 
mosques, oratories and baths, adorned with the finest 
silks and velvets, and cloth of gold.*' Probably not fewer 
than one million persons were assembled in his camp. 

With such an unwieldy army, Aarangieb marched into 
the Hakbaa. He continued bis old suicidal policy. In 
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stead of making friends with the Hindus of the South, and 
thereby securing their aid against Bijapur and Golkonda, 
he at once levied jaiyia, and stirred up their hatred. 

He sent forty thousand of his army under his 
1686 son, Muazzam, into the Mahratta country, but only 
A*D. a remnant of it returned. He captared B^apnrin 

1686 A.D., and fi*om this date Bijapur disappears 
from history. The following year Ctolkonda was taken, 

and'the whole of the Xavnatto £Hid Telittgana 
1688 was over-run, except the country of the Mahrat- 
A.D. tas and the principality of Tai^ore. The Mughal 

power had now reached its greatest height. From 
this time we must date its decline and fall. 

150. Death of Anrangieb.-^The remaining years of 
Aurangzeb's life were spent in camp, fighting with the 
Mahrattas and putting down plots among his own generals. 
He would seem indeed to have been afraid to return to 
Dehli, and leave the command of the army to his sons. 
He knew the means he had taken to seize his father's 
throne, and he feared his sons might treat him in like 
manner. All commands were, therefore, given by himself, 
and he kept himself in direct communication with his 
subordiiates in the provinces. As Aurangzeb increased 
in years, his government began to languish. His army 
became disorganized.- The luxury of the camp was demo- 
ralizing to the soldiers ; and»though Aurangzeb secured 
the person of Saubhaji, and put him to a cruel death, 
and took Sahiif Sambhaji's son, captive, this only stirred 
the Mahrattas up the more against him. His army oould 
make little way against those freebooters. His soldiers 
could not venture into the defiles of the Konkan, where the 
Mahrattas took shelter, and they were ever being taken by 
surprise by the Mahrattas when on the plains. Aurangzeb 
was compelled at last to retreat* He retired to Ahmad" 

nagar, closely followed by the victorious Mahrat- 

1707 tas. At Ahmadnagar, Aurangzeb died. His last 

A.D. moments were very sad. His last words were, 

" I have committed many crimes, I know not with 
what punishment I may be visited." 

151. Aurangseb'B character.— From astrictly Muham- 
madan point of view, Aurangzeb was a great and good 
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man. His zeal for the Faith of Islam and his persistent 
persecution of idolaters must give him a high place in the 
estimation 'of Muhammadans, and may lead them even to 
regard him as the greatest of the Mughal emperors. In 
personal bravery, militaiy talents and devotion to busi- 
ness, he was probably as great as Akbar. But his suspi- 
cious nature, the want of confidence in those around him, 
his attempts to manage all the details of his government 
himself, made him most unhappy, and tended to weaken, 
if not to undermine his empire. The manner in which 
Aurangzeb allowed the Mahratta power to rise reflects 
little credit on his statesmanship ; and the overthrow of the 
kingdoms of Gk>lkonda and Bijapur, whose resources he 
might have secured to put down those predatory warriors, 
was a grave political blonder. His oppression of the 
Bajputs and his forcing jazyia on Southern Lidia make 
his policy a marked contrast to that of Akbar. Akbar 
won the Hindus to his side. Aurangzeb, by his persecu- 
tions, drove them into open enmity. And when he died, 
he left the Mughal empire, which, in the middle of his 
reign, had risen to its greatest height and reached its 
widest extent, weakened and disunited throughout, with 
the Rajputs and Mahrattas, strong and self-reliant, hover- 
ing on its borders and resolved on its downfall. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Decline and Fall of the Mughal Empire. 

1707 A.D. TO 1862 A.D. 



Bahadur Shah. 

The Sikhs. 

The Nizams of the Dakhan. 

Family of Oudh. 

The Sayyids, * king-makers.* 

Mahammad Shah. 

Nadir Shah'u inyasion. 



The Rohillas. 
Ahmad Shah*s invasion. 
The third battle of Fanipat. 
The Afghans in the ascendant. 
The British appear on the 

Roene. 
Bahadur Shah. 



152. BahAduvShah— 1707 A.D.-1712A.D.— When 
Aurangieb died, tlie nsual fratricidal war, that followed 
the death oi almost every Mnghal emperor, broke out^ 
Shah Alam, the eldest son, eventually sncceeded under the 
title of Bahadur Shah ; and Ztafikar Khan, who had been 
viceroy of the Dakhan in the reign of Aurangzeb, and to 
whosQ influence Bahadur Shah greatly owed his elevation, 
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was appointed prime-minister. Bahadur Shall reigned for 
five years. The early part of his reign was disturbed by 
the Rajpnts, who refused to pay jazyia, and asserted their 
independence. Bahadur Shah was forced, however, to 
leave them alone, as all the resources q£ the empire were 
required against another people, the Sikhs, whose history 
will be given in a subsequent chapter. About this time, 
also, arose Niiaai-ul-miillc, the founder of the dynasty of 
the '' Nizams of the Dakhan," and Saadut All Khui, the 
founder of the royal family of Oudh. The Snglish, too, 
appeared on the scene. They were quietly founding Fort 
William at the mouth of the Gii>nges, and were soon to 
have new rights and privileges granted to them. On the 
death of Bahadur Shah, Jahandar Shall, a debauched 
young prince, was placed on the throne, and all the family 
of Bahadur Shah were put to death, except one Fttrmlcli 
Siyar, a grandson, who fortunately escaped the general 
massacre, and retired to Bengal, where his father had been 
viceroy. 

153. FamJch Siyar-1713 A.D.-1719 AJD.-Ja^ 

handar Shah had not been twelve months on the throne, 
when his openly shameless and depraved life turned the 
people from him, and Farrukh Siyar, taking advantage of 
this, raised the standard of revolt- He was joined by two 
Sayyids of power and influence. The one, Sayyid Eusaui 
J^li, was governor of Bihar, the other, Sayyid AbduUa, 
of Allahabad. By their help a large force was collected, 
and they marched to Dehli. A great battle was fought 
near Agra. Jahandar Shah and his minister, Zulfikar 
Khan, led to Dehli, followed by Parrukh Siyar, who 
entered the town in triumph, put the king, his minister and 
all the grandees that might be likely to give him trouble 
to the sword, and amidst the acclamations of the multi-* 
tude ascended the throne. He reigned for six years, and 
during that time struggled continnously- to throw ofE the 
yoke of the Sayyids, and to mle as an independent monarch* 
But the power that raised him to the throne was not to be 
shaken off. On the other hand, the Sayyids, discoveri> 
ing that Farrukh Siyar was plotting their destruction, 
surrounded his palace, dragged him from the aenana, and 
put him to death. Th^ Sayyids were now all-powerful, and, 
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iritliin a few months, two infant kinn were placed by them 
on the throne, only to pass awaj, the one after the other 
into an nntime] j graye. The Sayyids, '* the king makers" 
as they have been called, next raised Mnhaaimad Shall 
to the imperial dignity, and he was the las^ emperor that 
fiat on the pMoook throne. 

154. Mnhammad 8hah.-1719 A.D.-1748 A.D.- 

The Sayyids had hitherto been all-powerful, but now 
Nizam-nl-mulk and Saadat AH Khan uniting against thein^ 
they were soon got out of the way. Husain All was assas- 
sinated. Sayyid AbduUa was defeated at Shahpur between 
Dehli and Agra. Nizam-ul-mulk, after occupying the office 
of vazir for a short time, returned to the Dakhan, where he 
virtually set up an independent state. Saadat Ali Khan 
established himself as sovereign of Oudh. The whole of 
Muhammad Shah's reign is a history of plots and coun- 
terplots between his viceroys, and of inroads made on the 
empire by the Mahrattas. The latter, indeed, became so 
powerful, that the Imperial Government paid them 
'chanthy' one-fourth part of the revenoe, to keep them 
away from Dehli. 

155. InTasion of Kadir Shah.— While the country 
was in this pitiable condition, Nadir Shah crossed the 
Indus and shook the empire to its very centre. Originally 
a freebooter, he had usurped the throne of Persia and 
conquered Afghanistan. He now invaded India, and 
coming up with the Mughal army at Xamal, gained a 
complete victory. Plunder, not conquest, however, was 
the object of his invasion, and when Muhammad Shah 
offered him a large sum of money if he would leave 

the kingdom, he willingly consented to do so, and 1739 
advanced to Dehli to receive the treasure. Then a.d. 
there took place one of those frightful massacres, 
that make one shudder at the depravity and cruelty of 
man's nature. 

156. Masaaore at Behli.— Nadir Shah was magni- 
ficently entertained by Muhammad Shpth and lodged in the 
palace. Prom some unknown cause, a report was spread 
abroad that he had died. The people of Dehli at once 
rose against his soldiers and several were killed. Next 
day^ l^dir Shah, enraged at seeing the dead bodies of his 
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men, let loose his army on the city, and man, woman and 
child were unmercifully put to the sword. - Nadir Shah 
sat in a mosque while the deadly work went on, and not 
until Muhammad Shah, sick with the s^ht of the dead, and 
heart broken at hearing the groans of the dying, begged 
of him to have mercy, did Nadir Shah give orders to his 
soldiers to desist. The number of the slain can never be 
Imown : but it was many thousands. The city was plun- 
dered. The peacock throne and all the palace jewels 
became the spoil of the conqueror. The treasury of 
Saadat Ali Khan, who had been so insulted by Nadir 
Shah, that in very shame he had poisoned himself, was 
confiscated, and Nizam-ul-mulk and all the grandees were 
compelled to pay large contributions to the conqueror. 
The amount of money that the invader carried away was 
immense. He gave all his soldiers three months' pay, and 
for a year remitted all taxation throughout the Persian 
empire. 

157. Extent of the empire in 1748 A.D.— The 
invasion of Nadir Shah inflicted a- mortal blow on the 
Mughal empire. Muhammad Shah lived till 1748 a.d., but 
he was an emperor almost only in name. The only pro- 
vinces that remained in the occupation of the Government 
were part of the upper Duab and the districts south of 
the Satlej. Bengal, Orissa and Bihar had come into the 
possession of a Tartar, Alivirdi Khan by name, and his 
successors now ruled there. Oudh was under its own. 
king, and the Eohillas, under Muhammad Ali, an 
Afghan, had set up an independent state in Rohilkhand 
in 1744 A.D. The Pan jab had been surrendered to Ahmad 
Shah. Gujarat was over-run by the Mahrattas. The 
south of India had been' recovered by the Hindus, except 
those portions belonging to the Nizam's family. 

158. Xnirasion of Ahmad Shall Abdali.— During the 
reign of three successors of Muhammad Shah, Ahmad 
Shah invaded India six times. He was the chief of the 
AfghanStribe, Abda}i, and on the death of Nadir Shah, 

had laid hold of the kingdom of Kandahar. In 
1747 his first invasion he was defeated at Sarhind. 
A.D. The Mahrattas, in their turn, under the cele- 
brated Baganath Bao, invaded the Panjab, which 
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in a subsequent expedition had been ceded to Abmad Shah. 
The struggle was> a struggle between nationalities. The 
Jats joined the Mahrattas. The viceroy of Oudh and 
the Rohillas aided Ahmad Shah. At Panipat (the 1761 
third battle of Panipat), the armies met, and the a.d. 
Mahrattas^ sustained such a crushing defeat, that 
their power was overthrown, and aU hope of their becom- 
ing the paramount power in India was at an end. In 
the campaign they lost no fewer than two hundred thou- 
sand men. Ahmad Shah advanced to Dehli, and, having 
placed the Afghans in power, returned to Kandahar and 
never visited India again. 

159. Shall Alam 11-1761 A.D.--1803 A.B.-Thd 
Afghan power was now, apparently, in a fair way of 
being restored ; but four years before the battle 
of Panipat, another great battle, (Plassey), had 1757 
been fought and won by the English in Bengal, A.D. 
and since that time the English Imd been steadily 
adding to their conquests. While Afghan and Hindu 
were fighting for supremacy at Panipat, Shah Alam 11, 
son of Muhammad Shah, was vainly trying to oppose the 
English in Bihar. Shah Alam II afterwards became a 
pensioner of the English, and resided at Allahabad. 
Meanwhile, the struggle between the Hindu and the 
Afghan went on, till in 1771 A.D. the Mahrattas, under 
Mahadaji Sindia, again, entered Dehli and drove Zabita 
Xhaaiy the Afghan ruler, from the city. Shah Alam II 
immediately left the English protection and put himself 
into the hands of Sindia. From this time the Mahrattas 
remained masters of Dehli till 1803 a.d., with the excep- 
tion of an interval of a few months in 1788 a.d., when 
Ohnlam Xadir, son of Zabita Khan, obtained possession 
of the city. On that occasion. Shah Alam's eyes were put 
out, because Ghulam Kadir thought he was concealing 
his treasure. In 1803 a.d. Shah Alam was finally rescued 
from the hands of the Mahrattas by General Lake, and 
left to dwell in the palace, supported by a handsome 
pension from the British Government. His grandson, 
Bahadur Shah, was found guilty of taking part in tho 
mutiny of 1857 a.d. and in the massacre of the English ; 
8 
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and he, the la^at iK>iniBal emperor of Dehli, was trans- 
ported to Bangoon, wbera he died ia 1862 a-d. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
History of the Rajputs. 



Rajput 8| Kshatrijaa* 
Two families. 
Fendal government. 
Early Bajpnt kingdoms. 



Bajpots of Rajpntana. 
Subdued by Akbar. 
Later history. 
Bam Singli. 



160, The Bajputs claim to be Kshatriyas.— The Raj- 
puts are divided into two families, the children oi the son 
and the children of the moon. The former were sove- 
reigns of Ajodhya and Kaaonj, and had a blazing sun as 
their ensign. The latter were sovereigns of l>efali and 
Pataliputra, and had a crescent as their ensign. They 
were born soldiers, and as has often happened in other 
countries, they gradually became divided into separate 
clans, the members of each clan being bound to each othei*' 
and to their hereditary chiefs by many memories of defeats 
and victories. The chiefs held the same relation to the 
Baja that his vassals did to himself. Their land was held 
on a kind of f<»udal tenme. For example, when they 
took possession of new territory, the Raja would first set 
apart so mach for himself, then divide the rest among the 
chiefs, who in turn distributed it amongst the vassak. In 
return, the vassals had to take up arms when called on by 
the chiefs, and the chiefs when summoned by the Rajas. 
The effect of this clanship was, that the Rajputs were not 
a migratory pe<ople, but, when defeated in war and forced 
to move, they left their country in a body. In the early 
period of Indian history, the Hindu states were probably 
all governed by Rajas or Rajputs. About the beginning 
of the Christian era, there were the kingdoms of Ujjain, 
with the celebrated Vikramaditya as king j the kingdoms 
of Kanouj, Dehli, and many others. At the time of 
XuhauiJiiad Ohori's invasion, there were four very 
powerful Rajput states in India. The clan of Timaras 
held Dehli ; the Chouchans, Ajmir ; the Rahtors, Kanouj ; 
a;nd the Baghilas, Gujarat. The history of the overthrow 
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of those kingclomfi by Muhammad Ghori and hiB snccesfiors 
has already been given. 

161. !ltMpTitaxia.~On the overthrow of their king- 
doms, the Sajputs left in a body, and retiring into the 
wilds and fastnesses of Rajputana, founded new states, 
and grew to such power, that they influenced the history 
of India for generations thereafter. Tbey were fre<juently 
defeated by the early Muhammadan kings, and, at the 
battle of Sikri, their power was so shaken, that they 
never afterwards tried to conquer Hindustan ; but 1527 
they were not subdued until the reign of Akbar. A. D. 
(During his reign, the three most powerful Rajjfxut 
states were Chitor, Jaipur and Jodhpur. Jaipur and Jodh- 
pur were easily conquered', and daughters of the Rajas were 
given in marriage to Akbar, who was then regarded as lord 
paramount of those Rajput princes. They, in turn, were 
raised to high rank in the army. Chitor was taken and 
sacked. The women performed the johur,. and the men, 
putting on saffron garments, perished almost to a man. 
But the Rana fled to the Aravali hills and founded the 
city of TJdaipur, which from that time was to give the name 
to his house. He was finally conquered, but would have 
no interchange of marriages between his family and the 
Great Mughal. Nor could he regard with any other 
feeling than that of detestation the other Rajput chiefs, 
who, in violation of all the rules of caste, had so degraded 
themselves. This interchange of marriages between the 
Mughals and the Rajputs led to serious consequences, 
when, on the fall of the Mughal empire, the Rajputs 
were enabled to throw ofE their allegiance, and unite 
again into their old confedemcy. The Rana of Udaipur, 
as lord paramount, was required to give his daughters to 
the other Rajas. For a long time, he refused to have 
anything to do with the degenerate princes ; but finally 
agreed, on the condition, that the son of his daughter 
should succeed to the throne, in preference to the elder 
son of any other wife. The later history of the Rajputs is 
one of incessant wars, arising chiefly out of this stipulation 
made by the Rana of Udaipur ; and a history of incursions 
made into their territory by the Mahrattas, with the usual 
plundering and burning and laying waste the country. 
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In 1818 A.D., the Englisli Government took the Kajpnt 
states nnder its protection, though it refused to interfere 
with the interna] administration. In 1835 A.D., a fearful , 
tragedy took place in Jaipur. The minister murdered 
the Baja, and an English officer was assassinated in the 
streets of Jaipur. The English interfered and placed the 
infant son of the murdered Raja on the throne, under a 
Council of Regency. Since then the Rajput states have 
had peace and prosperity, and in the mutiny in 1857 a.d. 
this infant prince, now become Maharajali Bam Singh, 
rendered most valuable aid to the English, by placing his 
whole army at the disposal of the Government. He died 
in 1880 A.D. 
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Leading Bates of the Muglial Period. 

First Battle of Panipat 1526 a.d. 

Battle of Sikri 1527 a.d, 

BattleofBaxar 1539 a.d. 

Slier Shah killed at Kalingar 1545 A.D. 

Second Battle of Panipat 1556 a.d. 

Akbar conqners Bajpatana 1567 a.d. 

Death of Akbar 1605 a.d. 

Aurangabad founded by Malik Ambar 1599 a.d. 

Shah Jahan defeats Malik Ambar 1621 a.d. 

Jahangir taken prisoner at the Jhelxun 1626 a.d. 

Sir T. Boe, ambassador from James I 1615 a.d. 

Ahmadnagar extinguished 1637 A.D. 

Aurangzeb proclaimed emperor 1658 A. d. 

Aurangzeb defeats the Satuarainis at Namul 1676 a.d. 

Aurangzeb invades the Dakhan 1683 a.d. 

Muazzam invades Maharashtra 1686 a.d. 

Bijapur captured » ]686 a.d. 

Golkonda captured 1687 A.D. 

The Mughal Empire extends over the 

Kamatic and Telingana 1688 A.d. 

The Bajputs regain their independence ... 1709 A.D. 

Battle of Shahpur 1720 a.d. 

Nadir Shah's invasion 1739 a.d. 

Sack of Dehli 1739 a.d. 

Bise of the Bohillas 1744 a.d. 

Battle of Sarhind 1747 a.d. 

Third Battle of Panipat 1761 a.d. 

Death of the last nominal emperor of Dehli. 1862 a.d. 
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CHAPTER L 
SivAJi 1627 A.D. TO 1680 a.d. 



Maharashtra. 

Sivaji'a birth and childhood. 
Sivaji takes Tonra. 
Afznl Khan killed. 
Shaista Khan at Puna. 



Surat attacked. 
Sivaji' visits Dehli. 
Sivaji becomes king. 
Invades the E^amatic 
Siraji's death. 



162. MaJraraHhtra-— Maharashtra, ( the great kingdom), 
th0 country of the Mahrattas, embraced that mountain- 
ous district lying between the Geutral Provinces and 
th0 Arabian Sea. Its northern boundary extended 
from near Surat, eastwards along the Satpura mountains, 
as fai* as the Wain Ganga, east of ITagptir ; the eastern 
boundary followed the Wain Ganga and the Wardha as 
far' south a's Uanikdragf. while a waving line drawn 
from Manikdrug to M6,hur and thence to Goa marked 
the southern botindary. On the west it was bounded by 
the sea. 

163. The &bnkan.— The Kohkan formed that part of 
Maharashtra which lay between the Ghats and the sea, 
and extended' froni Sivadasagarli to the Tapti. It is, in 
great, part, a wildj rugged and' mountainous country, 
interspersed with thick jungles and intersected by 
numerous rivers. Towering above the mountains and 
rising sometimes to a height of four hundred feet are huge 
basaltic rocks, which the Mahrattas formed into impregna- 
ble forts known as the SCahratta Kill Forts< Access to 
those forts was most difficult. The roads throughout the 
country generally were but rough footpaths ; while those 
leading to the forts ran along narrow passes and defiles, 
sometimes so precipitous, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty a horseman could walk along them. 

164. Sivaji.— When Ala-nd-din invaded the Daklian. 
and captured Deogiri, Ramdeo, a Mahratta prince, was 
reigning there. Until the rise of Sivaji, however, the 
Mahrattas play but an insignificant part in history. This 
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Sivaji was the Bon of Shi^i, a member of the Blionslf 
family. According to Mahratta legend, the goddess. 
Bhawani appeared unto Shaji's father, and informed him, 
that one of his family would become a king, that he would 
destroy all who molested the Brahmans or violated the 
temples of the gods, and that his posterity would reign for 
twenty-five generations. Shaji himself occupied a very 
high position at the court of Ahmadaagftr, and, on the 
overthrow of that kingdom, obtained a high place at the 
• court of Bija^nr. He took part in the wars of Malik Ambar 
against the Mughals, and greatly distinguished himself in 
the wars of Bijapur against Mahabat Khan. Sivaji was 
born in the fort of Saoner, and was brought up at Puna* 
under the care of Dadaji Konedeo, a Brahman. 
Sivaji was educated in true Mahratta fashion. He 162T 
could never write his own name; but he wqs a a.d. 
splendid archer, well skilled in the use of the spear, 
the sword and the javelin, and he excelled in horseman- 
ship. His Brahman tutor took the utmost care to instruct 
him in all the ceremonies of the Hindu faith, and in the 
observances rendered necessary by the rules of caste» 
Nothing pleased Sivaji as a boy more than to listen to the 
story of' the Bamayana or the Mahabharata, and often 
would he long to emulate the exploits of the heroes of those 
poems. Prom about his sixteenth year, he began to 
associate with lawless characters and freebooters, and, as 
he was of a free, happy, and jovial disposition, he soon 
became very popular amongst them. 

leS. Sivaji takes several fbirts.— Sivaji commenced 
his work of plundering and conquest by taking 
the fort of Torna. While digging amongst its 164& 
ruins, he came upon a large quantity of gold that a.d. 
had been secreted there at a very remote time. 
This good luck he attributed to the favour of the 
goddess Bhawani; and, with the money, he purchased 
arms and ammunition, and built another fort to the 
south-east of Torna, and called it Bajgarh. Xondaneli 
and Oopa next fell into his hands, and by the most artful 
treachery he got possession of PiinuLdlLar« During the 
next two years, fort after fort was seized, and, though 
the government of Bijapur was quite aware of what 
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Sivaji was doing, still they do not seem to have thonght his 
incursions of so much importance as fco render it necessary 
to send an armed force against him. It seems strange 
that the government of Bijapur should have remained so 
inactive, and should have allowed Sivaji to go on increas- 
ing in strength, when they could easily have crushed him; 
still more strange, that Aurangzeb, when the Mahrattas 
invaded the Mughal territories, should have acted very 
much in the same impassive way. Both had cause to 
regret their inactivity. They allowed a predatory power, 
small at first, gradually to increase in strength, until 
Bijapur was compelled to pay it tribute, and Aurangzeb 
was forced to flee before it out of the Dakhan. Sivaji next 
captured Kallian, and made the governor, prisoner. 
When the news of this reached Bijapur all was excitement 
and anxiety. Adil Shah, the Sultan, becoming suspicious 
that Shaji was in league with Sivaji, summoned him from 
his jaghir in the Kamatic, and cast him into a stone 
dungeon, the door of which was built up, only a small 
opening being left, to admit light and air. Shaji was 
then informed, that unless Sivaji surrendered within a 
certain time, this opening would be closed for ever. 

166, Afznl Khan killed.— Sivaji up to this time had 
carefully avoided making inroads into the Mughal terri- 
tory. His force was yet comparatively weak. He might 
meet with disaster. Bijapur might awake from its torpor 
and crush him. It would be of great advantage to him 
in such an extremity to be on friendly terms with the 
Emperor. This far-seeing policy served him in good stead 
now. He at once applied to Shah Jahan to intercede 
on behalf of his father; with the result, that Shaji was 
set at liberty, and Sivaji raised to the command of five 
thousand horse. Aurangzeb had been appointed viceroy 
of the Dakhan, and had determined on the overthrow of 
Bijapur. On the return of Aurangzeb to Dehli, conse- 
quent on the illness of Shah Jahan, the government of 
Bijapur was set free to use all their resources to crush the 
Mahrattas, and they resolved to do so. An army of five 
thousand horse and seven thousand choice infantry, with 
artillery, under the command of AfziJ. Khan, an officer 
of the highest rank, advanced against Sivaji. Wheu 
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Sivaji heard of his approach, he sent the most humble 
meBsages. He was very sorry for his past conduct. He 
could not possibly oppose such a distinguished general as 
the Khan. If the Khan would assure him of his favour 
and pardon, he would surrender the whole country. He 
begged Afzul Khan to meet him at some place and hold a 
conference. Afzul Khan, thrown ofE his guard, consented. 
They met. During the customary embrace, Sivaji struck 
the wagnakh, or tiger's claws, a small steel instrument 
with hooked blades, which he held concealed on the fingers 
of his left hand, into the bowels of Afzul Khan, and tlien 
stabbed him to the heart with his dagger. His troops, 
who were in ambush, rushed on the troops of Bijapur and 
cut them to pieces. This treachery and the success that 
followed, greatly raised Sivaji in the estimation of the 
Mahrattas, and the horses, elephants, treasure and bag- 
gage, which fell into his hands, greatly strength- 
ened his position. Sivaji*s possessions now included 1662 
the whole of the Xonkan, from Xallian to Goa; a.d. 
and the Ghat Mahta, from the Bluma to the 
Wardha ; the greatest breadth of his territory being about 
one hundred miles. 

167. Sivjgi attacks the Muglials.— Sivaji resolved 
to attack the Mughals. With a large army, commanded 
by himself and Morar Punt, the Peshwa, i. e., the Prime 
Minister, he invaded the Mughal dominions, and his 
cavalry swept through the country striking terror wher- 
ever they went. Shaista Khan, the viceroy of the Dakhan, 
was ordered to punish Sivaji for this daring incursion. 
He at once advanced into the Mahratta country, took 
Puna, and set up his residence in the very house in which 
Sivaji was" brought up. Then was performed by Sivaji, 
one of those most daring feats, which struck with wonder 
the minds of his countrymen, and which they delight to 
exult over even in the present day. Sivaji, with a few 
followers, mingled, unobserved, with a crowd that was 
following a marriage procession in Fiuia, and, during the 
night, when all was quiet, they attacked the house of 
Shaista Khan. Sbaista Khan escaped with the loss of one 
of his fingers, and Sivaji and his men retired before the 
Mughal troops could be gathered together to intercept 
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them. Si vaji next attacked Surat, plnndered the city for 

six days, and carried off its treasure to Kaigarh. 

1664 The plunder on this occasion mighfc have been 

A.D. greater, had it not been for the gallant opposition 

of the English and the Portuguese, who not only 

protected their own property, but also saved a part of 

that belonging to the natives. Sivaji now assumed the 

title of Baja, and struck coins in his own name. 

168. Agreement of Furandliar.— Sivaji having built 
a fleet, waylaid the Mughal ships on their way to ICeccay 
and exacted heavy ransoms from the rich pilgrims. This 
roused the religious wrath of Aurangzeb. Hitherto he 
had affected to despise Sivaji, whom he called '' a moun- 
tain rat." He had allowed Sivaji to make numerous in- 
cursions, and to plunder Surat, without sending a sufficient 
force to crush him. Probably he was afraid to do so — 
afraid to entrust a large army to a General, who might 
use the army against himself. Probably he was afraid to 
leave Dehli, as Shah Jahan was still alive there, and during 
his absence a party might arise and re-instate him on the 
throne. But this sacrilege of plundering pilgrims on 
the way to Mecca could not be overlooked. A large 
army was, therefore, sent under Jai Singh and Dilir 
Shan against Sivaji, Jai Singh leaving his son at Court, 
as a hostage for his good conduct. Sivaji was soon 
reduced to difficulties, and forced to enter into a treaty at 
Pnrandhar, by which he had to surrender all the territory 
he had taken from the Mnghals. In return he was 
allowed certain assignments on the territory of Bijapur, 
which consisted of one-fourth or one -tenth of the revenue, 
and which Sivaji termed dLanth and sirdeshmnkbi- 

169. SiTaji at DeMi.— Sivaji thereafter joined Jai 
Singh and fought against Bijapur, and so distinguished 

himself in the Emperor's service, that Aurangzeb 

1666 invited him to Court. Sivaji accepted th^ invita- 

A.D. tion and set out for 1>elili« accompanied by five 

hundred choice horsemen. On his arrival there, 

he thought he was treated with great indignity when he 

was ranked only amongst those that commanded five 

thousand troops. He resented this, and soon found him* 
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self a prJfiOBer. But by the help, of the son of Jai Singh, 
he got himself conveyed out of the palace in a basket, and 
escaped. He arrived at Baigarh in December 1666 A.D. 
170. Sivaji Baja.— Sivaji immediately took up arms 
against the Mughals. Jaswaat Singh of Jodhpur and Sal- 
tan Mnazsam, viceroy of the Dakhan, were sent against 
him : but, by a lavish distribution of gold, Sivaji soon 
obtained the most favourable terms from them, and there- 
after attacked Bijapur and Golkonda and compelled them 
to pay tribute. Sivaji then determined to assume the 
ensigns of royalty, and was crowned at Raigarh, 
with the most solemn rites and ceremonies. He 1674 
was weighed against gold, and the money was a.d. 
given to the Brahmans. Large sums were distri- 
buted in charity. The titles Sivaji assumed were of the 
most lofty and pretentious kind, and in public he appeared 
in all the state and display of royalty. 

1*7 1 . Sivaji invades the Kamatic— Siva ji then under- 
took the most import-ant expedition of his life, the 
invasion of the Kamatic. The professed object 1676 
of this invasion was to obtain from his brother, a.d. 
Venkaji, one-half of his father's estates and 
jewels, which he claimed by the law of inheritance. On 
his way south, he visited Kutb Shah at Golkonda, and 
entei-ed into a treaty ofEensive and defensive, with him, 
against the Mughals. He passed Madras on his way 
to Jinji, which surrendered to him ; while another divi- 
sion of his army laid siege to, and captured Vellore. 
Venkaji was soon brought to terms, and agreed to divide 
the jewels and share the revenue with Sivaji. On Sivaji 's 
return march, Mnsand Khan of Bijapur implored his aid 
against the Mughals, who, under Dilir Khan, bad 
infested his capital. Sivaji did not feel himself 1679 
equal to engage in battle with so strong an enemy ; a.d. 
. but laid siege to the fort of Jalna, near the 
Godaveri and plundered it. On his way to Baigarh 
with the booty Sivaji was intercepted by the Mughals ; 
bat by desperate fighting and personal bravery, he was 
enabled to get clear away and reached Fntta in safety. 

172. Death of Sivaji,— Sivaji's mind was now 
oppressed with domestic troubles. His son, Samhhaji, a 
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wild, licentious youth, deserted to the enemy, and was 
received with marked distinction by Dilir Khan, who tried 
to use him as a means of dividing the Mahrattas into two 
factions, the one following the father, and the other, the 
son. Aurangzeb disapproved of this, and ordered Sam- 
bhaji to be sisnt a prisoner to Dehli : but Sambhaji was 
allowed to make his escape, and alfchough Sivaji appar- 
ently became reconciled to him, he was shut up in the fort 
of Fanalla. Sivaji died at Baigarh on the 5th April 
1680, in the fifty-third year of his age. 



CHAPTER 11. 

From the Death of Sivaji to the Battle of Panipat. 
1680 a.d. to 1761 A.D. 



Sambhaji Raja. 

Snha Raja. 

Balaji Yiswanath, First 

Peshwa. 
Baji Rao, Second Peshwa. 



Policy of Baji Rao. 

Bassein captured. 

Balaji Baji Rao. 

Battle of Udgir. 

The third battle of Panipat. 



173. Sambhaji— 1680 A.D.— 1689 A.D.— On the 
death of Sivaji, a party of the nobles placed Saja Sam, 
Sivaji's younger ton on the throne. But Sambliaji, 
escaping from his place of confinement, soon gathered 
together a party, put Soy era Bai, the mother of Raja Ram, 
to death, and cast Raja Ram into prison. As had been 
predicted by Sivaji, much evil to tl>e Mahratta power soon 
followed. The Mahratta officers that had supported Raja 
Rara«were beheaded. Annaji Dath, a Brahman, and one 
of the most distinguished of Sivaji's ministers, was put to 
death ; while the celebrated Morar Punt, the Peshwa, was 
thrown into prison. Sambhaji, throughout his reign, was 
completely under the influence of his minister, Xiiliisha, 
a man totally devoid of the qualities necessary for such 
a high station. The ruinous consequences that followed, 
weakened for a time the Mahratta power. 

174. Sambliaji'8 character and death.— Sambhaji, 
though possessing none of the genius of his father, was 
not wanting in ability, nor was he deficient in military 
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Talonr. He distingaisbed himself on more than one 
occasion in his wars against the Portngnese at Ooaj and 
also at the siege of Jii^ira, which he tried to take by 
storm. Bat, when not actually in the field, he gave him- 
self up to the most idle and wicked dissipation. Owing 
to his lavish prodigality, and the incapacity of Kulusha 
in the management of the finances of the kingdom, the 
ryots were overburdened with taxation and they fled from 
the villages. The soldiers, left with their pay in arrears, 
took to plundering. While the leaders, disgusted with Sam- 
bhaji's barbarous cruelties and vices, were estranged from 
him. During the reign of Sambhaji, Aurangzeb invaded 
the Dakhan, (1683 a.d.) and sent an army under -tf^Qd 
Muazzam into the Konkan; but this army was ^^"^ 
powerless to dislodge the Mahrattas from their ^'^' 
forts. The Mahrattas, in turn, laid waste the -i^a 
plains ; and pestilence and famine forced the •*•""" 
Mughals to retreat. On the fall of Bijapur and ^'^' 
Golkonda, thousands of Mahrattas, who had been employ- 
ed in the service of those two kingdoms, were let loose on 
the country. Had Sambhaji possessed anything like the 
capacity of his father, they might readily have been 
induced to join him ; the Mughal camp might have been 
imperilled ; and Aurangzeb might soon have had cause to 
regret his mistake, in reducing the only two powers in the 
south of India, that were able to keep the Mahrattas in 
check. But Sambhaji, instead of taking advantage of the 
opportunity now laid open to him of extending his power, 
and crippling the Mughals, spent his time in riotous 
debaucheiy, until one day, he was taken by surprise while 
drunk at Sangameswar, and, along with his minister, 
Kulusha, was carried off as a prisoner to Aurangzeb. 
Aurangzeb offered to spare his life if he would become a 
Muhammadan. " Tell the Emperor," said he, " if he will 
give me his daughter I will do so." No words more 
insulting could be addressed to a Muhammadan, Atirang- 
zeb, stirred with anger, ordered a red hot iron to be drawn 
across Sambhaji's eyes, his tongue to be cut out, and his 
head to be severed from his body. Sivaji, (afterwards 
known by the nickname, Sahu), Sambhaji's son, a little 
boy of SIX years of aee, was carried off to Dehli and 
brought up at the Mughal Court. 
9 
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, 175. €k>]it6«t8 witli tlie Kiifflial8.--Tli6 cruel end 
of Sambbaji, instead of striking terror into the Mahrattas, 
roused their vengeance^ and drew the leaders more closely 
together. They held a Council, at which Raja Ram was 
appointed regent, and a unanimous resolution was arrived 
at, to reyenge the foul murder. Baja Ram was to speed 
to Jxaji, and carry on the war there, while the other 
leaders -were to defend the forts in the Konkan. Au- 
rangzeb sent ZulfiJcar Kluua in pursuit of B^a Bam. 
jinji was besieged. But treachery and corruption had 
crept into the Mughal army to a terrible extent, and 
Zulfikar Khan, having a private understanding with Raja 
Ram, carried on the siege in the most leisurely fashion. 

When at last he could no longer delay in taking 
1698 i^c fort without bringing disgrace and ruin upon 
A.D. himself, he contrived to allow Raja Ram to 

escape. Aurangzeb advanced in person against 
Satarai and captured it. About the same time. Raja Ram 

died, and his widow, Tara Bai, assumed the reins 
1707 oi government. The struggle between the Mah- 
A.P. rattas and the Mughals was continued. Before 

the death of Aurangzeb, which took place in 
1707 A.D., the Mughal armies had become so disorganized 
that they were forced to retire from before the Mahrattas. 

176. Salm— 1708 A.D.— 1748 A.D.— Tara Bai con- 
tinned to rule in the name of her son, Sivaji, until 1708 
A.D. In that year Sahu was set at liberty, and, though 
Tara Bai affected to believe that he was an impostor, an4 
took the field against him, her supporters were easily 
allured from her side, and Sahu had little difficulty in 
advancing to Satara, and placing himself on the throne. 
Sahu was a man of a very different stamp from either his 
father or his grandfather. Brought up in the imperial 
ijenana at Dehli, rendered effeminate by indulging in all 
the luxury of that luxurious Court, he was little fitted to 
reign over such a predatory and warlike people as the 
Mahrattas. During the first five years oi his reign, an- 
archy prevailed, and the Mahratta power, from its own 
.internal dissensions and disunions, must have fallen to 
pieces, had there not arisen one amongst them, who wa^ 
able to re-unite the different parties, to bring order out 
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of confnsion, and to establish a settled system of govern- 
ment in the conntry. This man was Balaji 
Viswanath. He was appointed Peshwa in 1714 1714 
A.D., and, as he was the first to raise this - a.d. 
office to be the supreme power in the Mahratta 
kingdom, he is known in history as the first Peshwa. 

177. Balaji Viswanath, first Peshwa 1714 A.D.--r 
1720 A.l>.— In the hands of Balaji Viswanath and his 
able successors, Sahn became a mere puppet. Sahu was 
fond of fishing, and hawking, and hunting. He hated 
business. If his ministers showed him due respect and 
professed obedience to him, that was all he cared for. 
The Brahman ministers, therefore, paid him the most 
profound reverence, and professed the utmost submission* 
All orders were issued in Sahu's name, and made to ap- 
pear as if they emanated from him. At the same time, 
the Peshwa and his ministers became the real authority. 
It was the Peshwa that issued commissions to the leaders 
to collect chauth in Malwa, Gujarat and the Dakhan. 
It was the Peshwa that entered into a treaty with the 
Emperor, whereby the latter is supposed to hare paid 
tribute to the Mahrattas, in order to preserve his terri- 
tories around Dehli from being plundered. The Peghwa 
was a Brahman, and all the offices in the state were held 
by Brahmans, and became hereditary. Thus, a powerful 
Brahmanical hierarchy grew up around the king, which 
retained in its own hand all the power of the state, and 
afterwards assumed kingly power. While Balaji Viswa- 
nath was Peshwa, the Mahratta power was considerably 
extended. He joined SajTid Ensain Ali Xhaxi and 
marched to Dehli against Farrnk Siyar. In return for 
his services, he received the right to collect chauth 
throughout the Dakhan, and was made absolute sovereign 
of the districts possessed by Sivaji at the time of his 
death. Balaji died in 1720 a.d,, soon after the Sayyids 
had been overthrown in the battle of Shahpur, and was 
succeeded by his son Bi^i Bao, the second and greatest 
of the Feshwas. 

178. Baji Kao, second Peshwa— 1720 A«X>.^ 
1740 A.D.— Baji Bao inherited all his father's ability as 
a statesman, and having been trained to habits of business. 
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and bred a soldier, he was enabled during his administra- 
tion to extend considerably the Mahratta power. His 
policy was to keep the Mahratta chiefs constantly employ* 
ed far off from Satara collecting chanth, and as they did 
this under commissions they received from Satara, and 
had to render accounts to the Feshwa, they all became 
bound to the central power, while individually they were 
each of them so weak, that they were unable to disturb 
the government to any extent. It was during this time 
that those Mahratta families, who afterwards established 
themselves as independent powers, began to come into 
notice. The family of the Gaikwar of Baroda arose in 
Gujarat ; Holkar and Sindia in Malwa ; and the Bhonsle 
family, the same family to which Sivaji belonged, 
established themselves in Barar. 

179- Baji Bao's policy.— During the whole of the ad- 
ministration of Baji Bao, the Mahrattas were divided more 
or less into parties. Sahu was Baja, but Sambhajiy son 
of Baja Bam, had set up a rival court at Kolharup. The 
able and wily Nizam-ul-mulk, the founder of the Nizams 
of the Dakhan, took advantage of this, and, by supporting 
Sambhaji, hoped by dividing the Mahrattas into two 
factions, to establish his own power more firmly in the 
Dakhan. But Baji Bao was more than a match for Kizam- 
nl-mulk, Baji Bao's great aim was to extend the 
Mahratta power in Hindustan. He saw the weak, dis- 
ordered state into which the Mughal power had fallen. 
He saw the jealousy, if not hatred, that existed between 
Nizam-ul-mulk and the Court at Dehli. He tried to 
arouse a spirit of ambition in Sahu, and in an eloquent 
speech delivered in his presence said, ''now is our time to 
drive strangers fTom the land of the Hindus, and to 
acquire immortal renown. By directing our efforts to 
Eindustan, the Mahratta flag in your reign shall fly from 
the Krishna to Attock." ''You shall plant it on the 
Himalayas," exclaimed the Baja, "you are indeed a noble 
son of a worthy father." 

180, ConTention of Seroiije.— The Mahrattas invaded 
Mi^wa and Gujarat, and levied contributions. Mulhar Bao 
Holkar made incursions beyond Agra, while Baji Bao 
himself advanced to Dehli. The attempts of the Emperor 
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to clieok the Mahrattas were of the most feeble kind, and 
the demands of the Mahrattas increased as their power 
increased. A right to levy chanth in the Dakhan was 
conceded to Baji Rao. But to grant one thing to Baji 
Bao only made him demand more. The Court at Dehli 
was, therefore, forced to bestir themselves, and to put 
forth their strength to suppress this irrepressible enemy. 
Nizam-uUmulk was recalled to Dehli, and the fullest 
powers were granted him to drive the Mahrattas from 
Malwa and Gujarat But Baji Baor came up with him at 
Bhopal, surrounded his army and forced him to 
sign a convention at Seroi^f e, by which Nizam- 1738 
ul-mulk promised ^' to grant to Baji Bao the a.d. 
whole of Malwa, and the complete sovereignty of 
the territory between the Ghambal and the Narbada ; to 
obtain a confirmation of this from the Emperor, and to 
pay a subsidy of fifty lakhs of rupees to cover the Peshwa's 
expenses" — an agreement which Nizam-ul-mulk never 
kept. Shortly after this STsidir Shah invaded India. 
At the same time the Mahrattas captured Bassein, and 
thereby crippled the Portuguese power. Baji Bqo subse- 
quently invaded the Dakhan, but with little success/ A 
few months thereafter! he died* 

181. BaJl^i Baji Bao. third Feshwa^l740 A.P. to 
1761 A.D.— Baji Bao left two sons, Balaji Baji Bao, and 
Bftganath Bao (Baghoba), afterwards so well known in 
the wars with the English* Balaji Bsni Bao sucqeeded as 
Peshwa, but not without opposition^ The Bhonsle family, 
especially, were anxious to put an end to, the Bratman 
supremacy* Sahu had acknowledged himself a vassal of 
the Emperor, and Balaji Baji Bao, to strengthen his own 
position, obtained from the emperor, confinnation in his 
office of Pesbwa, Sahu died in 1748 a.d. Immediately 
there was intriguing as to who was to be his successor. 
Tara Bai produced a child, Baja Bam, whom she declared 
to be the son of Sivaji IL The widow of Sahu, fearing 
the power Tara Bai would have as regent, were Baja Bam 
placed on the throne, supported the family of Kolhapur; 
while Balaji Baji Bao resolved to take advantage of those 
dissensions, to secure the power to himself. Tara Bai had 
jBp^eat influence amongst th^ Mahrattas, Baja Baia was a 
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lineal desoendaut of the grdat Siyaji, and would, therefoFer, 
be supported bj many of the leaders on that account. 
Balaji Baji Hao resolved to support Baja Bam, to set 
aside Tara Bai as regent, and to gain the whole power of 
the state into his own hands* Baja Bam wacr appointed 
king. Balaji Baji Bao then produced a deed, purporting 
to have been signed by Sahu, granting to himself the 
guardianship of the Mahratta kingdom, so long as he kept 
a descendant of Sivaji on the throne. The GoTemment 
was removed from Satara to Puna. Tara Bai, wild with 
rage, refused to acknowledge Balaji Baji Bao as regent, 
ertirred up Baja Bam to assert his independence, and 
when she found him too feeble for her purpose, cast him 
into a dungeon in Satara, and kept him there till her 
death in 1761 a.d. 

182. The Peshwa, really the sovereign— Balaji Baji 
Bao was now sovereign in reality, though he continued to 
reign under the old name of Peshwa. During the reign of 
Balaji Baji Bao, the Mahratta power attained its greatest 
limits and received its most crushing blow. The Bhonsle 
family over-ran Orissa and penetrated into fiengal, 
Mulhar Bao Holkar entered BnndeUchand ; and Baga^ 
nath Bao marched into Lahor in triumph. Maisnr and 
the Kamatic were invaded by the Peshwa in person, and 
tribute was levied from both. Oeriah, a pirate fort, on 
the west coast, weus reduced by the English and the 

Mahrattas* Salabat Jang and Nizam Ali were 

1760 defeated in the great battle of tTdgir^ and com* 

A.D. pelled to give up to the Mahrattas the forts of 

Daulatabad, Asirgarh and Bijapur ; the posses* 
Bion of Ahmadnagar, and the greater part of the province 
of AturaxLgabad. The Muhammadan power in the Dakhan 
was thus reduced to the narrowest limits, and over the 
whole of .th6 imperial territory, chauth had been 
promised by Muhammad Shah. 

183. Ahmad Shah Abdali.— The Mahratta power had 
now reached its zenith, The conquest of the 

1760 FiEinjab, and the capture of Labor brought in upon 

A.D. the Me^rattas an enemy, that shook their king-* 

dom to its centre, and this date may be taken 

as marking Hie beginning of the decUne and fall of the 
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Mabratta power. Ahmad Shah Abdali had secured to 
himself the Pazrjab and Multan, and had appointed his 
son, viceroy. When he heard of I^ahor having been 
oaptnred by the Mabrattas, he collected a large a>nny and 
marched into India to recover his lost possessions, Ooming 
up with Malhar Rao Holkar, he forced him to retreat* 
Sweeping on to Dehli and crossing the Jumna, he tools 
Sindia by surprise, and destroyed two*thirds of his army. 
When the news of those disasters reached the Dakhan, 
Sivadas IBaq, the hero of Udgir, was appointed to the 
command, and set out with twenty thonsand horse and ten 
thousand artillery and infantir, to recover the lost reputa- 
tion of the Mahrattas in Hindustan* The war became 
a war of nationalities — of religions. Were the Hindus or 
the Afghans to be the rulers of India? The Rajputs, 
Pindaris and Jats flocked in vast numbers to the Mahratta 
standards. The Rohillas and Shuja^ud^dftnlali, viceroy 
of Oudh, joined Ahmad Shah. The two armies met at 
Panipat. The Mahratta army consisted of fifty-five 
thousand horse, fifteen thousand infantry, and two hun^ 
dred thousand Pindaris and followers, with two hundred 
guns, The Muhammadan army consisted of forty-seven 
thonsand horse, thirty»eight thousand foot, and seventy 
guns. The Mahrattas took up an entrenched position 
5nd waited to be attacked : but Ahmad Shah declined to 
do so. Instead of that, he practicallv blockaded 
the Mahratta forces, and reduced them to the 1761 
utmost extremities from want of provisions. At a,d. 
last Sivadas Rao wrote to Shuja-ud-daulah of 
Oudh, ** The cup is now full to the brim and cannot 
hold another drop," and the Mahrattas prepared to con^ 
quer or die. From early morning till afternoon the battle 
raged with the utmost fury, and for a time it seemed as if 
the Hindus were to be victorious. But the Afghans were 
stronger physically than the Hindus of the South, and in 
the close, protracted, hand to hand struggle that took 
place,, the Hindus were over»matched, Viswas Rao, the 
son of Balaji Baji Rao, was killed, and Sivadas Rao 
disappeared, never to be heard of again. The Jats 
deserted the Mahrattas in a body. Mulhar Rao Holkar 
treacherously withdrew- his forces from the field. The 
battle was lost, Thoiisands of the Ms^r^ttas were cut 
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down in the flight. Many took refnge in the village of 
Panipat. Next morning the village was surroiinded. 
The fugitives were ta^en, drawn np in line, and 
beheaded. The women and children were carried off as 
slaves. As many as two hundred thousand Mahrattas 
perished in the campaign. There was wailing and moum^ 
ing in every Mahratta home, and a gloom overhung the 
whole of Maharashtra. When the sad news reached 
Balaji Baji Rao, it broke his heart* He died in 1761 A.D., 
and with bim passed away all hope of the Mahrattas 
becoming the paramount power in India* 



CHAPTER III* 

From the Thied Battle of Panipat to the Treaty 

OP Sai^bai. 1761 A.D. TO 1782 a.d. 



Uadn Rao, Fourth Peshwa. 
Ahalja Bai. 
War with Haidar Ali. 
NarayanaBao, Fifth Feshwa. 
Madu Rao Narayaua, Sixth 

Feshwa. 
Treaty of Sijrat. 



Treaty of Pqrandhar. 
First Mahratta War. 
Retreat of the English. 
Gonventiop of Wargamt 
Bassein oaptured. 
Lahor and Gwaliar taken* 
Treaty of Salbai, 



184. Madu Rao, fonrtb FesJiwa, 1761 A.1>.-1771 

A.D.— Madu Eao, son of Balaji Baji liao, wa9 at once 
raised to the offipe of Peshwa, and, as lie was only seven* 
teen years of age, his nnolp, Baganath Bao» was appoints 
ed regent. But in less than four years, Madu Rao assum* 
pd the reins of Government, Raganatb Rao was made a 
prisoner, and was not released until a short time before 
Madu Rao's death in 1772 a.d, 

185, Alial3ra Bai,— -Mulhar ^^Byo Holkar, the founder of 
the Holkar family, died in 1766 a,d. He first brought 
himself into notice by his bravery and ability in 1724 a.d., 
and during the next forty years attained to high rank, and 
played a distinguished part in the Mahratta history. His 
only son died before him and his grandson outlived him 
but a short time. Alialya Bai, the widow of the former, 
thereby became the lawful heir. She appointed Tnki^i 
Holkar, an experienced Sillidar, but no relation of the 
{anuly, to the command of the army, while she hersetf 
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took tuiddr her own management the civil administration. 
She was one of the most remarkable women that ever 
lived. Under her rule Indor rose from a petty village to 
a large and flourishing city. She is now worshipped in 
Malwa as an incarnation of the deity. 

186. KaJiadaji Sindia.— About the Fame time (1761 
A.D.) Mahadaji Sindia became the head of the Sindia 
family. He was. an illegitimate son of Banoji, the founder 
of the family, who came into notice along with Mulhar Rao 
Holkar in 1724 a.d. Mahadaji was wounded at the battle 
of Panipat. After the treaty of Salbai, (as we shall see), 
he became virttially independent and for years was the 
great rival of the celebrated Nana Famavis. He died in 
1794 A.D. 

187. The Kahratta power revives.— During the reign 
of Madu Rao the Mahratta power recovered much of its 
lost prestige throughout India. He led an important ex- 
pedition into the Kamatic and distinguished himself in a 
war against Haidar Ali. Haidar Ali was defeated in the 
field, and forced to restore to the Mahrattas a large extent 
of territory, and to pay thirty-two lakhs of rupees. In 
1769 A.D. a Mahratta army again crossed the Chambal, and 
forced the Rajputs and the Jats to pay tribute. Bohil* 
Uiand was over-run by a large army under Sindia, Shah 
Alam II, the nominal emperor of Dehli, left the English 
protection for that of the Mahrattas, and the latter seized^ 
all that remained of the power of the once mighty Mughal. 
Madu Rao died in 1772 a.d. 

188. STaramaa Bao, fifth Peshwa— 1772 A.1>.— 
1773 A.D.— Madu Eao was succeeded by his younger 
brother, STarayana Aao. But, within a year he was 
murdered, and Raganath Rao, his uncle, who had been 
kept a prisoner in the palace at Puna for some time pre- 
viously, ascended the throne. Whether the murder of 
Narayana Rao was instigated by Raganath Rao is still a 
mystery ; but suspicion was so strong against him, that 
Ram Shastri, a distinguished minister, refused to serve 
under him and retired from Puna. 

189. Batfanath Bao» nominal Fe8liwa.«-Those dis- 
tractions at Puna induced Nizam Ali of Haidarabad again 
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to take the field. But Raganath Bao and Mndaji Bhonsld 
of Barar defeated him, and compelled him to cede territory 
yielding twenty lakhs per annum. The Mzam, however, 
having first worked on Raganath Rao's feelings, handed 
him his seal, and asked him to take as much more territory 
as he wished. Raganath Rao, not to be out-done in genero- 
sity, returned the seal and all the territory that had been 
ceded. By this unwise act he lost an opportunity of 
knitting the Mahratta chieftains to his cause, which he 
could have done, had he distributed amongst them the 
territory he had thus acquired in war, 

190. Madu Bao Narayana, sixth Feshwa.— Ragaiiatli 
Bao soon had cause to regret the blunder he had made. 
News reached him that the widow of the na.urdered 
Narayana Rao had given birth to a posthti/motiiS cMld, that 
the infant, Madu Bao Ifarayana, had been raised' to thiQ 
throne, and that a Council of Regency had been formed 
with the celebrated Nana Famavis at its head. Raga- 
nath Rao hastened back and defeated the forces sent by 
the Council of Regency against him. Instead, however, 
of marching to Puna and taking possession of the throne, 
which he could easily have done, he foolishly withdrew to 
Malwa and Gujarat, and finally applied to the Englisl^ at 
Bombay for help. By this time the English had become a 
great power in India. The small piece of land granted to 
them by Raja Ram of Chandragiri in 1639 a.d., as a sitQ 
for Fort St. George, had been greatly added to, and the 
Northern Circars had likewise come into their possessiont 
In Bengal, their power extended over the Lower Frovin- 
ee8, and on the west coast, they had received Boml>a][ 
from the Portuguese. . ^ 

191. Treaty of Surat.— The English were desirous of 
acquiring territory, and when Raganath Rao offered to 
give them Salsette and.Bassein, as also the terri- 177*; 
tory and revenue of Broach, to meet the expenses rf i^ 
of the war, the Bombay Government concluded 9, 
treaty at Surat, and prepared to assist in restoring 
Raganath Rao to the throne* 

192. Treaty of Fnraadlittr.— The Botnbay Govern- 
ment had made this treaty without consulting the Govern- 
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ment at Calcutta, which, by the Begnlatiiig Aot, with 
Warren Hastiags, as Governor- General, and a Goonoili 
had recently been made the Sapreme Government in 
India. The latter declined to ratify the treaty of ^^mj 
Sorat. They] pronounced it impolitic, dangerous, * • • * 
unauthorized and unjust, and another treaty was ^'^' 
made with the Oonneil of Begenoy at Puna, and signed 
at Fiurandhajr, by which only Salsette was ceded ^mma 
to the English, and the cause of Baganath Bao ^' '^ 
was abandoned. But peace with ihe Mahrattas ^'^* 
was hardly possible now. The Directors in England 
approved of the treaty of Surat and condemned that of 
Purandhar. Nana Faranavis received a Frenchman at his 
court, furnished with presents from the King of France. 
As England was on the eve of a war with that country, 
Warren Hastings resolved on war, ostensibly to place 
Baganath Bao on the throne, but in reality to defeat the 
designs of the French. This war is known as the first 
Xahrattawar. 

193. Oonventionof Wargam.— The Bombay Govern- 
ment were delighted at seeing their original policy now 
being carried out. They resolved not to wait for 
the force that Hastings had despatched from 1778 
Bengal, but to invade the Mahratta country at a.d. 
once. The arrangements for conducting Baganath 
Bao to Puna and placing him on the throne were 
intrusted to a Committee, consistiQg of Mr. Carnac and 
Mr. Mostyn, Members of the Bombay Council, and Colonel 
Egerton, the Commanding OfiGlcer. The army left Bombay 
in November 1778 a.d., and early in January advanced to 
within eighteen miles of Puna. Meanwhile, Sindia had 
arrived there, had united the different factions, and, with 
thousands of Mahratta horse, he came up with the British 
at Talegaon. The Bombay army consisted of only two 
thousand six hundred British troops. Mr. Mostyn had 
died before the army left Bombay, and Colonel Egerton, 
in consequence of ill-healthy was obliged to hand over the 
command of the army to Colonel Cockbum. Mr. Carnac 
proposed a retreat, and, under cover of the night, the 
British army began to retire. The result was disastrous. 
No sooner had the retreat begun than clouds of Mahratta^} 
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came sweeping on and attacked the rear. Fortnnately 
there was one brave and able officer in the English army, 
and he. Captain Hartley, so gallantly wiuistood the 
repeated charges of the Mahrattas, that they were unable 
to break the English line. The retreating army reached 
Wargam. Hartley showed his superiors how they might 
safely elEect their retreat to Bombay. But Colonel Cock- 
bum declared it to be impracticable. The Committee 
entered into negotiations with the Mahrattas and signed 
the " Convention of Wargam," by which aU the 

1779 possessions the English had received from the 
A.D. Mahrattas were to be restored. Broach was to be 

given to Sindia. The army on its way from Ben- 
gal was to be ordered to advance no further, and two 
hostages were given. 

194. The war renewed.—The utmost indignation was 
felt both in India and in England at this convention. The 
persons, who concluded the peace, were dismissed the 
service, and the Governor and Court of Directors im- 
mediately annulled the treaty, as having been concluded 
without authority from them. Meanwhile, Colonel God- 
dard had marched his army from Bengal and had arrived 
at Surat. He had distinct powers given him as envoy 
of the Bengal Government ; and the entire authority over 
the army was intrusted to him. At first he tried to enter 
on negotiations, but the Court of Puna, elated with their 
past success, assumed so lofty a tone, that no other course 
was left open than war, and, on this occasion, the British 
were no longer auxiliaries to Baganath Bao but principals. 
On the first of January, Goddard crossed the Tapti, 

1780 and before the end of the month carried Ahmada- 
A.D. bad, the capital of Gujarat, by storm. Holkarand 

Sindia crossed the Narbada with twenty thousand 
horse. Goddard went against them. But they would not 
fight. They would draw themselves up in line as if to 
give battle, and, on the first fire, would gallop off and be 
soon out of sight, Goddard, thinking they had been 
defeated, would pursue, only to find them drawn up in 
battle order in some new situation. For some months the 
army under Goddard was in this way harassed and drawn 
fruitlessly through the country. But, towards the end of 
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the year, Bassein was captared^ and the whole combined 
force of the Mahrattas, that came to the re- jithD b 
lief of that town, was defeated by Hartley. ^^^^ ^^' 

195. Retreat of the English.— While the English 
armies were thus successful, and were recovering some- 
what of their lost reputation, a terrible enemy burst on 
the Madras Presidency and carried fire and sword almost 
to the veiy gates of Fort St. George. Eftidar Aliof 
Maisur had formed an alliance with the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas against the English, and as now the greatest 
number of troops that the latter could collect would be 
necessary to protect their interests in the soufch, an atten\pt 
was made by Qoddard to enter into negotiations with Nana 
Famavis, to bring the war to an end. The Court iit Puna 
delayed. Goddard, thinking to overawe them, marched 
with six thousand men into the Konkan and threatened 
Puna., The Mahrattas laid waste the country, harassed 
Goddard's rear, cut off his convoys and intercepted his 
baggage, so that it was with the utmost difficulty he 
made good his retreat to Bombay. 

196. The English triumphant.— Meanwhile, the 
genius of Hastings, the Governor- General, came to the 
rescue. He resolved to carry the war into the very heart 
of India. Captain Popham, with two thousand four 
hundred men, was sent across the Jumna. The fort of 
Lahor was taken by storm. Ci'waliar, the strongest for- 
tress in the empire, was next attacked. Under cover of 
night, Popham mounted the scarped rocks and scaled the 
walls. Before morning this fortress, hitherto considered 
impregnable, was in his hands. In furtherance of the same 
policy, another army under Colonel Carnac was sent into 
Malwa, and Sindia, taken by surprise, was defeated with 
great loss. 

197; Treaty of Salbai.— -Those successes greatly 
added to the reputation of the English, and as Hastings, 
by a large bribe, succeeded in withdrawing Mudaji Bhonsle 
of Barar from the other Mahratta leaders, Sindia thought 
it wise to make friends with the English, and, through his 
mediation, a peace was concluded at Salbai, by which the 
territories were fixed as in the treaty of Purandhar. 
Baganath Bao was granted a pension of three lakhs per 
10 
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annum, and was allowed to choose a place of residence. 
Broach was bestowed on Sindia to mark the sense which 

the English entertained of his conduct at Wargam, 

1782 s.nd of the humane and kind treatment he had 

A.D. given to the hostages. All Europeans except 

the Portuguese were to be excluded from the 
Mahratta country, and Haidar was to be compelled to 
relinquish the territories he had recently taken from 
the English and from the Nawab of Arcot. This treaty 
is known as the Treaty of Salbai. 



CHAPTER IV. 
Feom the Treaty of Salbai to the Treaty or Bassein. 

1782A.D. TO 1802 A.D. 



Sindia takes Dehli. 

Ghulam Eadir. 

Sindia and Nana Famavis each 

scheming for supreme power. 
Sindia appointed Depnty to the 

Peshwa by Shah Alam II. 



Death of Mahadaji Sindia. 

Battle of Kurdla. 

Baji Rao II, the last Peshwa. 

Battle of Pana. 

Treaty of Bassein. 



108. Mahadaji Sindia.—For many years after the 
treaty of Salbai, the relations of the Mahrattas to the 
English were of a friendly character. But, during this 
period, the Mahratta history is marked by the rapid rise 
of several of the Mahratta leaders and especially of Maha- 
daji Sindia. He had already over-run Bundelkhand, 
had compelled the Rajputs to pay tribute, and, when Shah 
Alam II sought his protection, Agra and Dehli had 
fallen into his hands. In 1790 a.d. Sindia was appointed 
Deputy of the Emperor to the Peshwa. He thus held by 
authority the executive power in Hindustan, and a rank 
higher than all the ministers of the Peshwa's Court- So 
elated was Sindia by his success, that he demanded chauth 
even from the English in Bengal, a claim that was indig- 
nantly refused, and the impropriety of which Sindia had 
to acknowledge. But all this power and territory which 
Sindia had acquired brought with it its troubles. He 
required money to keep up his army, and to defray the 
expenses of Shah Alam's household. To meet this outlay 
he sequestrated the jaghirs of many Muhammadan chiefs, 
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and taxed the Rajpnts so heavily, that they rose against 
him and drove him out of Rajpntana. The Muhamma- 
dans, headed by Ismael Beg and Ohnlam Kadir, son of 
the Bohilla chieftain, Zabitah Khan, took np arms, 
captured Dehli and obtained possession of the Emperor's 
person. Ghulam Kadir put out the Emperor's eyes with 
a dagger ; every member of the royal family was dis- 
honored and degraded, and some were starved to imqq 
death. Such atrocities were too much for Ismael / 
Beg. He went over -to Sindia. The Mahratta '^' 



army advanced to Dehli, where they were received with 
the greatest joy. The Emperor's person was secured, 
and Ghulam Kadir taken and put to a horrible death. 

199. STaaa Famavis and Sindia.— The scheming for 
power between Sindia and Nana Farnavis continued. The 
aim of the latter was to cement the Mahratta confederacy 
under the authority of the Peshwa, which at this time 
meant under himself ; while the whole conduct of Sindia 
showed that he wanted to set up an independent state, 
if not to be supreme in the empire. Sindia's indepen- 
dence had already been acknowledged by the English. 
He had acted the part of a mediator between the English 
and the Court of Puna, and become guarantee of a peace 
(Salbai) honorable to the Mahrattas. He had Shah Alam 
under his protection. He had been appointed Shah 
Alam's Deputy to the Peshwa, and the office had been 
made hereditary. His army, disciplined by M. de Boigne^ 
a Frenchman, was the finest in India. And though Sindia 
pretended this force belonged to the Emperor, this thin 
veil did not deceive Nana Famavis, Holkar and the other 
Mahratta leaders. Sindia resolved to go to Puna. 
The professed object of the visit was to invest the 1790 
Peshwa with the insignia of the office of VakiL-i- a,d. 
Mntlaq, or supreme Deputy, a dignity first con- 
ferred on the gi*eat STisam-nl-Knlk by MuhammtCd Shah. 
But Sindia meant, if possible, to overthrow the Brahman 
influence, and to make himself supreme in Maharashtra. 
The pomp and grandeur displayed at the ceremony of 
investiture was beyond anything ever witnessed in Puna. 
Sindia himself a^ected the utmost humility, declaring 
himself to be only fit to carry the Peshwa's slippers, and 
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desiring io be addresHed by no higher title than that of 
Patell, headman of a village. At the same time he was 
trying to ingratiate himself with the Peshwa, and to prevail 
on him to desert Nana Famavis and put himself under 
his protection. Sindia's career, however, wiis suddenly 
brought to a close. He was attacked by fever and died on 
the 12th February 1794 a.d. He was succeeded by his 
nephew, Daulat &ao Sindia. 

200. Battle of Kurdla.^-Nana Farnavis was again 
supreme in directing the affairs of the Peshwa. A dispute 
arose between him and Nizam AH, because the latter had 
not paid the tribute agreed upon after the battle of Udgir. 
For the Idst time the Mahratta chiefs assembled under the 
Peshwa's banner, and atKui^dla the Nizam was defeated. 

Nana Farnavis had now reached the zenith of his 
1795 power. But the Mahratta confederacy had lost its 
A*D. cohesion. From this time the leaders began to act 
for themselves, and to set up independent states. 
A romantic friendship had been formed between Madti 
Ifrao, the Peshwa, and Baji XUlo, the son of Baganath IUo« 
After Madu Rao, Baji Rao, was the nearest heir to the 
throne. Nana Farnavis placed Baji Rao in confinement. 
In a fit of grief, Madu Rao threw himself from the terrace 
of his palace and died in two days. 

201. Baji Bao XZ,— the last of the Feskwas— 1796 
A.B.-~1818 A.Bk'^On the death of Madu Rao, the Court 
at Puna became a complete net- work of political intrigue ; 
but in December 1796 A.]>., Baji Rao was at last seated on 
the masnad. In 1800 a.i>.^ Nana Fan^vis died, and with 
him departed ^^ all the wisdom and moderation of th^ 
Mahratta Government." Disorders became everywhere 

E'eyalent. Baji Rao was completely under the control of 
aulat Rao Sindia. Jaswant Kao, though an illegitimate 
Bon^ had succeeded Tukaji Holkar. He united to hi« 
fortuned Amit Khan, an Afghan adventurer, inraded 
Malwa and plundered Ujjain. Sindia retaliated by adv^^n-t 
cing against Indor. Jaswant Rao, with a force of thirty 
thousand men, hurried on to the relief of his capital. But 
he was thoroughly defeated, and Indor was completely 
plundered. Had Sindia followed up his victory, the power 
of Jaswant Rao might haye been annihilated. But b^ 
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failed to do so, and Jaswant Rao, qnicklj gathering around 
him an army of daring brigands and free-booters that 
deKghted in plunder, oame up Tvit^ the united forces of 
the Peshwa and Sindia near Ptma. The battle was one 
of the mopt. obstinate even fought.in India*- Holkar ^^qm 
gained a complete victory. The whole of SincUa's *^* 
guns, baggage and stores fell into his hands. '^* 
Baji Sao fled to Bassein and put himself into the hands 
of the English. 

202. Treaity of Bassein.— At Bassein, Baji Eiao 
entered into a treaty with the English. The chief terms 
were (1) a subsidiary force was to be permanently station- 
ed in the Peshwa's territory, and districts yielding twenty- 
six' lakhs of rupees were to be assigned hy the Peshwa for 
its maintenance ; (2) no European of a nation hostile to 
the English was to be entertained by the Peshwa ; (3) 
the Peshwa gave up his claims to Sttra'tt and 
submitted the adjustment of bis claims on the 1802' 
Nizam and the Gaikwar to English arbitration; a.d. 
(4) the Peshwa bound himself to be the faithfal. 
ally of the English. The English, on the other h^nd, 
promised to protect him and* his kingdom. 

Meanwhile the English had been called on to settle 
a&vira in Gujarat. Qovind Bao had died and there was a 
dispsite ^out the succession. Barote was taken and 
Gujarat brought under the English protection. 
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CHAPTER V. 
The Second Mahratta War : 1802 a.d. to 1803 a.^. 



Battle of Assai. 
Battle of Argam. 
Treaty of Deogaon. 
Dehli taken. 
Battle of Laswari. 
Gujarat captured. 
Treaty of Sirji Anjengaon. 



Sindia and Bhonsle refuse to 

acknowledge the Treaty of 

Bassein. 
The second Mahratta war. 
The Marquis of Wellesley. 
Plan of the campaign. 
General Wellesley takes Ahmad- 

nagar. 

203. Results of the treaty of Bassein.— The treaty 
of Bassein was a taming point in the history of India. It 
unavoidably led England into the greatest war she has 
ever waged in India, and, by her triumphant success in 
that war, her supremacy in the land was established. By 
that treaty, the Peshwa had sacrificed his independence, 
and had acknowledged England as a paramount power. 
It was hardly to be expected that Sindia and the other 
Mahratta leaders, none of whom had been consulted, would 
accept such a treaty. Daulat Rao Sindia had been follow- 
ing the policy of his distinguished uncle, Mahadaji, and had 
hoped to overthrow the Peshwa's power and establish him- 
self head of the Mahratta empire. Baghnji Bhonsle of 
Barar, like his predecessors, had no love for the Brahman 
supremacy, and hoped that, as descendants of the great 
Sivaji, his family might obtain the power in Maharashtra. 
But though both Sindia and Bhonsle loved the Peshwa but 
little, they loved the English still less, for they saw that 
the growth of that power would not only frustrate all their 
hopes of future aggrandizement, but might even lead to 
their own overthrow and loss of independence. They, there- 
fore, refused to accept the treaty of Bassein. Sindia crossed 
the Narbada and joined Baghuji Bhonsle. War was 
declared. Holkar remained inactive watching the issue of 
events. Meanwhile, General Wellesley, who had marched 
to Puna and re-instated Baji Bao on the throne, had been 
invested with full powers as Political Agent of the 
Governor-General, and Commander-in-Chief of the British 
troops in the Dakhan. 
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204. The second Mahratta war.^The^ campaiga 
Mjas arranged by the Marquis of Wellesley on a scale 
hitherto unknown in the annals of the English in India. 
General Wellesley, brother of the Governor- General, 
encamped near Ahmadnagar with an army of eight 
thousand nine hundred and thirty men ; Colonel Stevenson 
on the Godaveri with seven thousand nine hundred and 
twenty men ; while General Stewart, with seven thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-six men, formed a covering 
force between the Krishna and the Tnngabhadra. At 
Cawnpiir, a force, ten thousand five hundred strong, was 
placed under General Lake, to attack Sindia's possessions 
in Hindustan.. At Allahabad three thousand five 
hundred men were ready to act on Bnndelkhand. While 
an army, five thousand two hundred and sixteen strong, 
was destined for the invasion of Katak; and another, 
seven thousand three hundred and fifty -» two strong, was 
sent into Giyarat . to take Broach. The Mahrattas were, 
therefore, to be attacked on all sides. 

205. Bhonsle defeated.— On the 8th August 1803 a.d. 
General Wellesley began the war by storming Ahmad- 
nagar, which fell into his. hands. Coming up with the 
united forces of Sindia and Bhpnsle at Assai, a village 
situated at the eonfiuence of the Kailna and the Jnah, 
he gave battle. The odds were tremendous — four thousand 
five hundred English aga^inst fifty thousand Mahrattas. 
At the first shot Baghuji Bhonsle fied. Sindia soon fol- 
lowed. The Mahratta artillery remained firm for a time 
afid did great execution. But, when the infantry broke, 
the battle was lost, and ninety-eight cannon 
remained in the victor's hands. The loss on 2Srd Sept. 
the English side was very severe. More than 
one-third of those engaged were either killed or wounded. 
But a victory had been gained more splendid than any 
recorded in the history of the Pakhan* Bnrhanpnr and 
the fort of Asirgarh were taken by Stevenson. Wellesley 
marched into Barar and defeated the Baja at Ax^am. 
Oawilghar next fell into his hands. This forced 
Eaghuji Bhonsle to come to terms. On the 16th 1803 
December, he signed the treaty of Deogaon. By a.d. 
this treaty Baghnji ceded to the English the 
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proTince of EjEttak^ iiiclndiiig^ Baktsore. All tiia temtory 
west of the Wardha and south of Ghbwilghar wm given 
to the Nizam. All claims on tha Mzanx were renouiieed* 
No (mbject of a nation at war with En^and waa to b« 
entertained without ther consent o£ tha RaglisH OoYem* 
ment. A resident was to be revived, at Nagpnr. 

2O0. Sittditt defeated.— Meanwhile^ the Bn^sh armies 
had been no less snoeessfnl against Sindia's possessionsi 
General Lake captured Aligarh, (August 29)^ and adyanc^ 
edtoDehli. Sindia's army was commanded by 
one Louis Bourquin, a Frenchmau. The English 1808 
charged with the bayonet, and Sindia's army wa» a.d, 
unable to v^thstand the fury of the onset. General 
Lake entered Dehli in triumph, and took the aged blind 
emperor. Shah Alam II., into his protection* Agra was 
next captured. And by the decisive victory at l^aBwavi 
(Nov. 1), the French battalions in Sindia*s army were 
broken up, and aU Sindia's territories^ south of the Cham- 
bal, with Agra and D^hli, were placed in the power of the 
English Government. The army in Gujarat captured 
Broach and Champanir. Bundelkhand was overrun by 
Colonel Powell. Sindia, vanquished at every point, 
deserted by the Raja of Bftrar, his splendid army almost 
annihilated, was- forced to sue for peace. On the 30th 
December, he signed a treaty on much the same lines as 
that of Deogaon. All the territories between the Jumna 
and the Grsmges, and all north of the Bajput states of 
Jaipur and Jodhpur were ceded to the English and their 
allies. The cities of Agrftand BehHy the capitals of the 
Mughal empire, thus fell into the hands of the English. 
They also received Broach in Gujarat; Ahmadnagar was 
given to the Feshwa ; and an extensive district to the 
Nizam. Bundelkhand was taken by the English, 
in exchange for the districts in the Mahratta 1803 
country tlmt had been ceded for the support of a.d. 
the subsidiary force by the treaty of Bassein. 
The same conditions were made with reference to Euro- 
peans, and to Sindiar receiving a resident at his court, as 
in the treaty of Deogaon. This treaty is loiown ae Tho 
troaty of rnxji AxdengMn. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
The Third Mahratta War. 



The third Uahrattft War. 
Tank Katnpnra captured. 
Battle at the Mokhundra Pass. 
Betreat of Monson. 
Holkar captures Mnttra. 
Holkar defeated at Farrakabfid 
Battle of Dig. 



Indor taken. 

Bhartpur besieged. 

Slndia joins Holkar* 

A change in English policy. 

Peace with Sindia. 

Peace with Holkar. 



207. The third Maliratta war-1804 A.B.— 1805 

A.D.— Within four months Sindia and Raghnji Bhonsle 
had been thoroughly defeated and had been glad to sue for 
peace. The rapid and victorious career of the English 
had startled the whole of India. Holkar had been waiting 
to see what turn events were litely to take, so that when 
the one side or the other was exhausted, he might throw 
himself in and obtain a preponderance of influence. But 
before he conld make up his mind what to do, he found 
that the English had realized their object and that Sindia 
and Bhonsle had been completely reduced. 

SOS. Canstt of the war.— The English had no desire 
to go to waar with Jaswant Bow Holkmr^ He was an 

illegitimate son, and his legitimate brother had been set 
aside* But the English had nothing to do with that. So 
Jong QJ5 Holkar kept within his own territories the English 
would not interfere, Holkar pretended at first that he 
wanted peace. Shortly afterwards he began to make the 
paost extravagant and insulting demands, and addressed 
a lettei* to GieMXral WeUealey of the most threatening 
kind. He entered Bajputana and collected chauth. As 
by the last treaty with glindia the Rajputs had become 
allies o| the English, the English were 
bound to protect them frgm their enemies. -^Pftt 1S04, 
Holkar was called on to withdraw. He jy^ IBOS 
refused. War was declared, the object * ' 

being to utterly crush out a power, that so long as it 
^iSt^d, wa^ likely to dipturb the peace of the Empirci 
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209. Plan of the campaign.— Holkar was no mean foei 
His army had been greatly strengthened by fugitives from 
the defeated armies, and now numbered sixty thousand 
cavalry, and fifteen thousand infantry, with one hundred 
and ninety-two pieces of artillery. General Lake was 
ordered to advance southward into Rajputana, and 
Wellesley to march north from the Dakhan. Holkar was 
thus to be hemmed in between those two armies. But 
there was famine in the Dakhan and Wellesley could 
not move. Colonel Murray was, therefore, ordered from 
Gujarat with a force sufficient to co-operate with General 
Lake. On the arrival of General Lake in Rajputana the 
troops of Holkar beat a hasty retreat. Holkar's territory 
was then invaded, and the fortress of Tank Rampura 
captured. The rains setting in, Colonel Monson was left 
to keep Jaswant Rao in check, while General Lake 
returned with the main army to cantonments. 

210. Retreat of Colonel Monson.— Colonel Honson 
crossed the Chambal. As he hoped to be joined by Colonel 
Murray from Gujarat, and by a force which Daulat Rao 
Sindia had promised to send from Ujjain, he advanced 
through the Pass of Mpkhnndra into Holkar's territory« 
But he soon began to find himself in difficulties. His 
supplies were running short. Treachery was in his camp. 
Reports were brought to him^that Colonel Murray had 
fallen back into Gujarat. He, therefore, retreated to the 
Mokhundra Pass, leaving the irregular cavalry to follow. 
The cavalry were dispersed by Holkar, and the forces that 
had been sent by Sindia deserted to the enemy. At the 
Pass of Mokhundra the English force was attacked by 
the whole army of Holkar, but succeeded in driving them 
back. Ultimately, through many difficulties, with rivers 
swollen, marshy plains flooded and roads in which the 
cannon sank to the axle-trees in mud, with scanty provi« 
sions in his camp, and much sickness and many deaths 
among his men, and with Holkar harassing his rear. 
Colonel Monson at length led the wreck of his army into 
Agva on the 31st Augast. The sick, the exhausted and 
the wounded were left behind and were cut to pieces. The 
cannon and the baggage were left fast in the mud. The 
effect of this retreat tended to dim the military lustrS of 
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the English for a time, and considerably to strengthen HoU 
kar. It gained for him an ally in the Baja of Bkartpur, 
and even the Jats and the Rajputs were shaken in their 
allegiance to the English Government. One or two simi* 
lar disasters would haive raised the whole of India against 
the English power. 

211. Holkar defeated.— Holkar next captured Muitra. 
General Lake hastened from Oawnpur, while Holkar in the 
most daring manner, and, by a rapid movement, led his 
infantry to Dehli, for the purpose of taking the town and 
securing the person of the- Emperor. The English under 
Colonel Ochterlony gallantly defended the place, and, after 
seven days, the siege was raised. General Lake subsequent- 
ly made up to Holkar at Farakabad, and defeated him. 
General Frazer had, meanwhile, been sent against the Raja 
of Bhartpur, and had routed him in a great battle fought 
at THjg (13th Kov.) ; and the fort of Dig itself 

was subsequently taken. Holkar's dominions 23rd Dec. 
had also fallen into the possession of the Eng- 1804 
Ush. An army from the Dakhan had reduced a.d. 

Chandor and other fortresses, while Colonel 
Murray with his army from Gujarat had taken possession 
of Indor. The only strong place yet to be taken was Bhart- 
pur. It was an impregnable fortress. For three months 
the English forces besieged it. On four occasions they tried 
to take it by storm ; but failed, sustaining a loss of over 
three thousand men. While they were preparing to make 
another attack, the Raja came to terms, and paid twenty 
lakhs of rupees as the price of peace. Sindia, 
observing the success of Holkar, threw off his i aos^"^ 
allegiance to the British, plundered and detain- 
ed Mr. Jenkins, the Resident, and marched with an army 
to the Chambal. Thither Holkar retreated on the fall of 
Bhartpur and received a hearty welcome. 

212. NoU-interyeution policy.— Meanwhile, a new 
spirit had come over the British nation, and a ne^ policy 
was to be adopted. The brilliant successes in the second 
Mahratta war had dazzled the public in England. Within 
a very few months, the English, by force of arms, had 
come into possession of the capital of India, and had re- 
duced the whole of Central India to dependence. But this 
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new war with Holkar began to alarm the people at home. 
A class of politicians arose that condemned the system of 
conquest and annexation, — that condemned the subsidiary 
system. They advocated ** a policy of non-intervention.*' 
The native states, they said, ought to be allowed to settle 
their own quarrels. They might call in the assistance of 
the neighbouring states, and thus large armies might be 
contending on the frontiers of the English possessions. 
But the English should not interfere. They should have 
a strong military force ever ready to act on the defensive, 
and no more. The Marquis of Wellesley returned to 
England, and Lord Cornwallis was sent out as Governor- 
General to carry out this new policy. He died soon after 
landing in India, and Sir George Barlow, the senior Mem- 
ber of Council, succeeded him in office.- The cost of the 
recent wars had been very heavy. Peace was now wanted, 
peace at any price. Sindia saw that, from the low condi- 
tion into which Holkar's troops had fallen, there was 
little hope of his being finally successful. He, therefore, 
made terms with the English. Gwaliar was restored to 
him, and the Chambal was made the boundary line 

between his possessions and those of the 
28rd Nov. English. A pension of four lakhs was given 

him, and jaghirs were bestowed on his wife 
and his daughter. 

213. Holkar sues for peace.— Holkar fled into the 
Panjab, where he hoped to find the Sikhs ready to assist 
him. He was greatly disappointed. Closely followed by 
Lord Lake, he would soon have been utterly crushed, had 
not the new policy saved him. He no sooner asked for peace 
than he got it on the most favourable terms. All his terri- 
tories that had been taken from him by the English were 
restored — even that territory north of the Chambal which 
the English had at first reserved for themselves. Holkar 
was to return to Malwa by a prescribed roule. In further 
pursuance of this new policy, Sir George Barlow annulled 
the protection treaties that had been formed with the 
Rajputs, an act that, considering the good services rendered 
by the Bajas of Bunda and Jaipur, amounted to a breach 
of faith with those states. They were thus left to be 
plundered by the Mahrattas. The Raja of Bhartpor and 
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the Bajpat state of ITlwar wonld likewise have beea 
abandoned had it not been for the protests of Lord Lake. 
Thus England, after having so utfeeily subdued her 
enemies in India, that she could have established a perma- 
nent settled Gbyemment in the country, and secured for 
it a lasting peace, by her narrow, unstatesmanlike policy, 
alienated her allies ; and, by her weakness in restoring to 
her enemies, Holkar and Sindia, the forts and territories 
they had lost, placed in their hands a power, that they 
were Aoon to use for their own aggrandizement, and that 
involved India in another sanguinary war. But, before 
entering on that war, we must trace the growth of that 
English power, that had now become paramount in the 
land. 

Iieading Dates of tlie Maktatta XQstory. 

Birth of Sivaji 1627 a.d. 

Sivajl assumes the ensigns of rojaltj 1674 a.b. 

Death of Sivaji... , 1680 a.d. 

Balaji Viswanath — First Peshwa 1714 a.d. 

Convention of Seronje.«....... 1738 a.d. 

Bassein captured , 1739 a.d. 

Third Battle of Panipat ^ 1761 a.d« 

Treaty of Surat 1775 a.d. 

Treaty of Purandhar 1776 a.d. 

Convention of Wargam .....; 1778 a.d. 

Treaty of Salbai 1782 a.d. 

Battle of Knrdla «« , 1795 a.d. 

Battle of Pnna ,...,... 1801 a,d. 

Treaty of Bassein..... .....m.> 1802 a.d. 

The second Mahratta War 1603 A.D. 

Battle of Asaal ., 1803 a.d* 

Battle of Argam • 1803 a.d. 

Treaty of Deogaon ^ ,.m.. IBOB a.d. 

Battle of Laswari. 1803 a.d, 

Treaty of Serji AnjengaoQ 1803 a,d. 

The third Mahratta War , 1804 a.d. 

Battle of Dig.., ,, ieQ4 a.P, 
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CHAPTER I. 



Eaely English Voyaqbs — 1577 a.d. to 1707 a.d. 



Bombay given to the English* 
Fort St. George built. 
Port St. David built. 
Factory on the Hugli. 
Fort William, a Presidency. 



Early voyages. 

Charter grants by Queen 

Elizabeth. 
The East India Company. 
Massacre of Amboyna. 
TheUnited East India Company. 

214« Sarlj Englisli ▼oyages.— At the time when 
the Portuguese were doubling the Cape of Good Hope 
and establishing their supremacy in the eastern seas, 
England held a rery inferior position as a maritime power. 
But, during the reign of Queen Bisabethy one of Eng- 
land's greatest sovereigns, (1658 a.d. to 1603. a.d.), the 
utmost energies of that country were called forth to keep 
foreign invaders from its shores, and, before Elizabeth s 
death, England had become one of the first naval powers 
in Burc^. The Portuguese had discovered the way to 
India round the Cape of Good Hope, and, according to 
the ideas prevalent at that time, they alone had the right 
to sail by that route. The English were desirous of 
engaging hx the eastern trade, and they determined to 
try to find a passage to India other than that by the 
Cape. One expedition was sent into the north-eaatem 
seas to try to discover a way round the north of Asia; 
but the brave crew were driven on the coast of Lap- 
land and perished from cold and famine. Other expedi- 
tions were formed to reach India by sailing round the north 
of America; but those and many subsequent expeditions 
proved unsuccessful. In 1577 a.d. Fraikcie Drakey a 
very celebrated sailor, left England, crossed the Atlantic, 
passed through the Straits of Magellan, and, sailing 
thence across the Pacific, landed at the Spice Islands. 
He was well received there, and he returned home by the 
Cape of Good Hope with a rich cargo. With the excep- 
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tion of Magellan, Drake was {he first man iliai bad 
sailed round the world, and his retnm to England was 
hailed with the greatest joy. Voyages of discovery then 
became all the rage. Thomas Cavendish, a gentleman 
of great property, sold his estates, that he might fit oat an 
expedition and sail round the world as Drake had donel. 
At the same time, a company, named the Xevaut Com- 
pany, tried to carry on trade with India by way of Syria 
and the Mediterranean ; but, from the amount they had 
to pay for the transport of their goods, they were unable 
to compete in the market with the Portuguese, who 
carried their merchandise by the Cape. The only route, 
therefore, left open to the English, was by the Cape, and 
they resolved to go that way, even though they ran the 
lisk of having to fight the Portuguese in eastern waters. 

215. Origiii of the East India Company.— In 1599 
A.n., an Association) with a subscribed capital of -i rQQ 
£30,000, was formed for trading to the Bast, and, ^^^^ 
on the last day of that year, a charter was granted '^* 
by Queen Elizabeth, "*o the Governor and Company of 
Merchants of London trading to the Bast Indies^ giving 
them the monopoly of the tt«de in those regions for m teen 
years — a concession that was extended in perpetuity by 
BKzabeth's successor, James I. This was the origin of 
the Bast India C<Kmpany. The first expedition sitiled to 
the Moluccas. The commander was not very pOTticular 
as to the means taken to obtain merchandise. When he 
foundhe could not purchase pepper and spices to advantage, 
he seized a Portuguese ship richly laden with calicoes and 
other valuable goods, transferred the merchandise to his 
own ships, and sailed for England. In subsequent expedi- 
tions, the English became mere pirates, now attacking the 
Portuguese, now capturing Chinese vessels laden 
with silk. In 1607 a.d. Captain Hawkins was 1607 
sent out to India, to solicit commercial pri- a.d. 
vileges from the Emperor, Jahangir ; and in 1615 
A.D. Sir T. Boe visited the great Mughal with a sunilar 
object. By this time permission had been obtained to 
erect factories at Bnrat, Alimadabad and Xambay ; 
and in 1612 a.d. the Company had been formed into a Joint 
Stock Company, managed by a Governor and Directors. 
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The Company had maBy difficulties to contend with. The 
Portuguese and the Dutck, who had possessed settle- 
ments in the east prior to the arrival of the English, could 
not but regard the latter with suspicion and hatred. 
They put every possible obstacle in the way of the English 
obtaining goods^ The Portuguese attacked their ships ; 
but, as the naval power of that people was weak compared 
with that of England at this period they invariably suffered 
defeat. The hatred of the Dutch culminated in the 
*^ Massacre of Amboynay* when ten Englishmen 
1623 were executed on a groundless charge of con* 
A.D. spiracy, and in spite of a friendly treaty that had 
been concluded between the Dutch and the English 
Companies. Nor was the Company disturbed by foreign 
powers alone. Private adventurers sprang up, who cried 
out against the trade of the east being monopolized, and 
who persisted in carrying on trade there, though it was 
unlawful for them to do so. To those adventurers, who 
were for the most part roving pirate captains, the 
Company gave the name of " interlopers*^* A rival Company 
was also started. But the strivings and contentions 
between the two Companies were so disastrous 
1708 to both, that they amalgamated under the name 
▲.D. of " Tke United East India Company." The 
United Company was formed, as the first one had 
been, on the Joint Stock system, with a certain number 
of shareholders. The shareholders elected twenty-four of 
their number as Directors, to arrange and manage all 
matters connected with the Company's trade and policy ; 
and this arrangement, with some modifications,, continued 
to be the Government of British India till 1858 A.D., when 
the authority of the Comx>any was transferred to the 
Crown. 

216. Eavly English Settlements.—Surat for a con- 
siderable time remained the principal seat of the English 
settlements in India, and it was not until 1662 A.D., when 
the island of Bombay came into their possession, 
1625 that the seat of the Presidency on the west coast 
A.D. was transferred to that town. The earliest settle- 
ment on the Coromandel Coast was at Armagon, 
some ipiles south of Nellore. At Masulipatam a factory 
was afterwards erected. The Company were likewise 
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desiroTifl of having some place of Btrengih to protect 
their trade, and, when the Raja of Chandragiri gave them 
a piece of land at Mftdraspataiii, they erected a fort there, 
which became the seat of a Presidency on the east coast, 
and called it Fort St. Qeorge. The IKiteli had pre- 
viously esta'blished a settlement at Pulicat. The Tveneht 
too, anxioas to have a share in the good things going 
in the East, formed a Company, and, after considerable 
trouble, fixed on Fondickerry for their settlement and 
soon raised it to a very prosperous state. No love was 
lost between those rival nations. The English, out of 
hostility, purchased from the Baja of Narsinga, Tegna- 
patam, a place only twelve miles south of Pondicherry, 
and built a fort there, " Port St. David," which, as we 
shall see, soon became famous in Indian history. 

It was some years after the English had established 
themselves at Madras that they obtained a footing in 
Bengal. An English medical gentleman having cured 
Sliah Jahan of a dangerous illness, the Emperor, 
out of gratitude, allowed his countrymen to erect a 1656 
factory on the Kugli* From this year ships ' a.d. 
regularly visited the Hugli, though the trade was 
still under the superintendence of the authorities at Fort 
St. George, The Company met with opposition from the 
native rulers of Bengal such as they had not experienced 
elsewhere, and, misjudging the strength of the power with 
which they would have to contend, they resolved to wage 
war against the Great Mughal and the Nawab of Bengal. 
Ten armed vessels and six companies of soldiers arrived in 
the Hugli; but they were repulsed. Subsequently, the 
English burnt forty ships in the harbour of Balasore. 
Anrangseb was then Emperor. Enraged at this violent 
proceeding, he ordered a general attack on all the Company's 
settlements. Surat, Masulipatam and Vizagapatam were 
soon reduced, and Bombay was besieged. The English, 
thei^npon, sued for peace in the most humble way, 
and Aurangzeb, desirous of retaining the commercial 
advantages his country obtained from traffic with foreign 
lands, aUowed the trade to be resumed. 

217. Folicy of the Company.— From this time the 
policy of the Company was cluuiged. They resolved t& 
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have soBiething more tisan the privile^ of ereoting 
factories. ''It was laid down as a detersnnate 
1698 object of policy, that indaprndewoe was to he 
' A.D. estahUakodf m Indda, avd dommion acquired,** The 
Company, therefore, hehi themselves ready to 
purchase any land they could obtain, and 'secured the 
Zemindarship of Caleuttat, where they erected a fort, called 
Fort Williftm* which was made the seat of a Presidency 
in 1707 A.D. 



CHAPTER IL 
The English in Madras* 



The Englfsb and French at war 
Fort St. George token ]}y the 

French. 
Dapleiz. 



Dispnted successions. 
Anwar-ud-din. 
Chanda Sahib. 
Dupleix-f ath-abad . 



For many years after the boilding of Port William the 
EngHsh were allowed to carry on their trade in peace. 
Wars were raging around them. The Mahrattas were 
scouring the country and levying chauth from Gujarat to 
Bengal, from Tanjore to Dehli. Nadir Shah was crossing 
the Indus and capturing Dehli, massacring the inhabitants, . 
and carrying o£E the peacock throne to Persia. But the 
Ehglish were little disturbed by those events. They .were 
busied over their cash books and ledgers, and, ever careful 
to pay their rent^ they were allowed to go on amassing their 
profits free from molestation. 

218« Siie French and Engfiah at war.— But this 
quiet was to be disturbed. England went to war with 
Prance, and the Prench resolved to attack her factories 
in the iJast. Port St. George was at that time the most 
important ^settlement on the Coromandel Coast. Outside 
the fort native villages had sprung up with amazing 
rapidii^* Thousands of weavers had settled there, and the 
trade hnd become very considerable. 

2t^i Fort St. Ctoorge talcen by the French.— In 1 74iS 
A.n. a Prench fleet appeared ofE Madras, commanded by 
Labourdonnais, Governor of the Mauritius and Bourbon. 
7he jgogUsh were ill-prepared to receive them* They 
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had jet io learn the arts of war. Afte^ a resistance of 
.five days, duiing. wbich two or three houses 
were destroyed and fonr or five men killed, 1746 
the English surrendered their fort and warehouses. a<p. 
Labourdonnais sailed for Pondicherry, .promising 
to^restore the fort to the English on their paying a 
;moderate ransom. But Dupleix, the Governor of 
Pondicherry, had set his heart on driving the English 
out of India, and establishing the French influence. 
He accused Labourdonnais of having .taken bribes 
from the English, and refused to acknowledge the 
engagements made by him.* Dupleix seized all the 
booty he could find in Fort St. George, and, carrying the 
BngHsh and their Governor off as prisoners of war, entered 
Pondicherry in triumph. The effect of this was for a 
time disastrous to the English. It lowered them as a 
fighting people in the eyes of the natives, and added 
greatly to the power and prestige of the French. The 
Nawab of the Ksirnatic, dreading the growth of the latter 
power, sent ten thousand troops to capture Madras. But 
they were met by a French force of only four hundred 
men with two guns, and were utterly routed. Then was 
again seen, what had formerly been discovered by the 
Portuguese at Cochin, that hordes of ill-disciplined Asia, 
tics were powerless in a contest with the well -trained 
armies of Europe. Another and important discovery— 
that natives when drilled and led by European officers 
made splendid' soldiers — was soon afterwards made by 
Dupleix, and both the English and the French at once 
took advantage of the discovery. The English Govern- 
ment was transferred to Fort St. David. The war was 
carried on with varying success, until it was brought to 
a close by the treaty of Aix-.la-Ghax)elle in 1748 a.d. By 
this treaty, Madras was restored to the Company. 

220. Sispnted suceessioiis.— The year 1748 a.d., 
was an eventful year in the history of India. 
JMLxibainma4 Bhak died at Dehli. Saliii died at 1748 
iSatara, and the ruleof the Feshwas began. ATiwiad a.d. 
Bhah invaded the Panjab. The great Hjgam-nlr 

•When LabourdonnaiB returned to France he was thrown into 
prison, where he was kept for three years. He died soon after his 
Uberation. 
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Mtilk died at Baidarabad. The death of Nizam-uI-Mnlk 
led to important events in the Penftisula. While the 
Mughal power was in the ascendant, and the Emperor at 
Dehli had the means to enforce his commands, all the 
viceroys in the provinces held their appointments subject 
to his will and could be dismissed at pleasure. But, on 
the decline of the Mughal empire after the death of 
Aurangzeb, those viceroys set up independent states, and 
though they sent presents to tlieir nominal suzerain at 
Dehli, and paid large sums to obtain titles or honours 
from him, they became in reality independent hereditary 

sovereigns. Nizam-ul-Mulk had established his 

1712 power at Haidarabad and claimed authority over 

A.D. the Kamatic. The first ITawab of the Elama- 

tic had been appointed by him. On the death of 
the Nawab an adopted son had succeeded without making 
any reference to Haidarabad. Nizam-nl-Mulk, therefore, 
marched to Arcot and appointed a new Nawab.of the 
Karnatic, named Axiwar-iid-di2i(1734 a.d.). By the death 
of Nizam-ul'Mulk, Auwar-ud-din lost his supporter, and 
one, Chanda Sahib, a member of the previous Karnatic 
family, applied to the French to place him on the throne 
of the Karnatic. At the same time a dispute arose regard- 
ing .the succession at Haidarabad. The eldest son of 
Nizam- ul-Mulk was at Dehli. The second son, ZTasir 
Jangy seized the treasury, and won the army to his side 
by a lavish distribution of money ; whilst Muiaffar Jaag^ 
a grandson, produced a will, by which the l^zam had 
bequeathed the kingdom to him. MuzafEar Jang joined 
Ohanda Sahib and applied to the French for help. Nothing 
could be more pleasing to Dupleix than this. A man of 
great ability and boundless ambition, Dupleix sa.w the 
possibility of founding a European empire in India. 
Could he be. successful in this conteat, he migb^t take the 
place of the Great Mughal in Southern India, and have 

a nawab of the Karnatic and a viceroy of the 

1749 Dakhan ruling under him. The united armies 

A.D. marched into the Karnatic, defeated Anwar*ud*din 

at Ambur, and left him dead on the field. They 
then advanced to Arcot, and Ghanda Sahib was proclaim« 
0d Nawab of the E^rnatic, XiUiammacl Ali, the son 
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of Atiwar-nd-din, fled with the remnant of his army to 
THchinopoly. 
221. Dnpleut all-powerfol in Southern Zxidia.—-Good 

fortune Btill followed Dupleix. Ji]\il, the strongest fortress 
in the Karoatic — the scene of many a contest between 
Mahratta and Mughal — was taken by his distinguished 
General, Bussy. Nasir Jang was shot by his own followers. 
Chanda Sahib and MuzafPar Jang proceeded to Pondicherry, 
where they were received with the wildest joy. Salutes 
were fired, and a * Te Deum* was sung. Muzaffar Jang was 
installed Viceroy of the Dakhan with the greatest pomp. 
Dupleix was appointed Governor of India from the Krishna 
to Gape Gomorin, was entrusted with the command of 
seven thousand horse, and presented with money to the 
value of twenty lakhs, and also with many valuable jewels. 
Chanda Sahib was appointed Nawab of the Karna- 
tic under the authority of Dupleix. Muzaffar 1750 
Jang did not enjoy his high position long. On a.d. 
his return to the Dakhan his troops mutinied and 
he was killed. Bussy, who had gone with him, appointed 
Salabat Jang, a younger son of Nizam-al-Mnlk, hia 
successor, amid the acclamations of the army. Dupleix's 
policy had been completely successful. He was now 
practically the ruler of the Kamatic and the Dakhan. 
The natives had been dazzled by his success. To com- 
memorate his triumph, he erected a column, bearing an 
inscription proclaiming his glory to all the nations, and 
built a city around it and called it Dupleix-fath-abad, i» e., 
" The City of the Victory of Dupleix.'' 



CHAPTER in. 
The English teiumphant in the Karnatic. 



Devikottah taken* 
Clive at Arcot. 
Clive ttilkes the field. 



Dupleix-fath-abad destroyed. 
The English triumphant. 



222. D^vikottah taken,— The English had been almost 
altogether inactive during this period. They had been 
anxious, however, to establish a settlement at Devikottali, 
near the mouth of the Koleroon, and took advantage 
of a dispute that arose in Tanjore, as to the succession. 
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to accomplish their object. An exiled member of tbe 
reigning Tanjore family promiBed to give them thi» 
Bettlement, and to pay ali the expenses of the war, if they 
would place him on the throne. The English sent an 
expedition to Tanjore, but, on the Baja offering to cede 
Devikottah, they immediately changed sides, and even 
agreed to keep the claimant, -whom they had at first 
supported, a close prisoner, provided the Raja allowed him 
four thousand rupees a year. 

223. CUve at Arcot.— The English had acknowledged 
Muhammad Ali, Nawab of the Karnatic, and had sent small 
detachments to his assistance again and again ; yet they 

could not, in the face of the Treaty of Aix4a- 
1751 Chapelle, wage war against the French. But the 
A.D. instinct of* self-preservation roused them now to 

put forth every effort. Dupleix was all-powerful 
in the 6outh of India. Muhammad Ali was closely besieg- 
ed in Trichinopoly by Ghanda Sahib, and was on the point 
of capitulating. Were Muhammad Ali to surrender, Dupleix 
would use Chanda Sahib to drive the English out of 
Southern India. The safety of the English depended on 
the fate of Muhammad Ali. Larger detachments were sent 
to Trichinopoly, and many skirmishes took place between 
the French and the English. In one of those, a young 
captain, named Bobert Clive, who had come out as a clerk 
in the Company's service, greatly distinguished him- 
self. Olive was at that time only twenty-five yeMTS of age. 
He proposed to the Governor of Madras to send an 
expedition against Aroot, the capital of the Nawab. The 
garrison left there by Ghanda Sahib was small. If the 
English could capture Arcot, it would force Ghanda 
8aMb to send large detachments from Trichinopoly for 
its recovery, and the siege of Trichinopoly might be 
raised. The authorities at Madras agreed to the pro- 
posal, and Olive was appointed to the conimand. With 
two hundred Europeans and three hundred sepoys Olive 
marched from Madras. He had only eight officers, and 
of those only two had ever been in action, and four of the 
others were mere clerks like himself, who, fired by his 
spirit, had taken to arms. The weather was stormy ; but 
through thunder, lightning and rain they pressed on, 
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Imd when their advance was reported to the garrison 
at Arcoty the latter evaoaated the fort, and Olive and 
his.men entered withont striking a blow. The fort was 
in Olive's hands, bat he knew well he wonld not be allow- 
ed to reniain in nndistnrbed possession of it. He at onoe 
began to collect provisions, to repair the walls and to 
prepare for a siege. The garrison, having recovered from 
their panic and having been reinforced, so. that they 
now numbered three thousand men, approached the city. 
Olive issued from the fort during the night, slew great 
numbers of them and returned without the loss of a 
man. The result of the capture of Arcot was as Olive had 
anticipated. When the news reached Trichinopoly that 
the capital and favourite residence of the Nawab was in 
the hands of the English, there was the wildest excite- 
ment. Ohanda Sahib at once sent an army of four 
tl^ousand men under his son. Raja Sahib, which was 
strengthened by one hundred and fifty French sent from 
Pondicherry, and other forces that Raja Sahib met on the 
way. When he reached Arcot, his army was ten thousand 
strong. By this time the little garrison under Olive had 
been greatly reduced by sickness. There were but one 
hundred and twenty Europeans and sepoys remaining, 
and of the eight officers only f6ur survived. For fifty 
days this little band held out. Hunger pressed them. 
The sepoys came to their commander, ** not to complain of 
their scanty fare, but to propose that all the grain should 
be given to the Europeans, who required more nourish- 
ment than the natives of Asia. The rice-water, they said, 
was enough for themselves.'' The bravery of the defence 
astonished the besiegers. They had been accustomed to 
look upon the English with contempt. They had seen 
them carried off prisoners by the French. They had 
believed they had none of the qualities of warriors. 
They now saw they had made a mistake. Morari 1751 
Bao» a Mahratta leader, who was at Ambur, and a.d. 
had been watching the struggle, declared he 
wonld help the English since he saw they could help 
themselves, and advanced to their aid with six thousand 
men. Baja Sahib heard of his approach. He threatened 
Olive," and, when menaces were of no avail, he tried to 
bribe him. But Olive rejected his bribes vdth sconii and 
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defied him to do his utmost* Raja Sahib determined 
to storm the fort. The day selected was during the 
Muharram. The Mnhammadan army, filled with religipos 
enthusiasm and drunk with bhang, rushed on the trenches 
with scaling ladders in their hands ; but they were repulsed 
at every point. The struggle lasted for «n hour. Four 
hundred of the enemy lay dead. The garrison lost but 
fwe men. When the sun rose next day the Muhammadan 
army was gone. The siege was raised. 

224. Clive takes the field.—Keinforcements were im- 
mediately sent to Clive from Madras, and he took the 
field. He effected a junction with Morari Bao, and 

hastened to attack Raja Sahib, who was at the 
1751 head of a force of five thousand sepoys and three 
A.D. hundred French. He came up with Raja Sahib 

at Arniy defeated him, and got possession of his 
baggage and cannon. Olive's army was greatly strength- 
ened by six hundred sepoys, who deserted from Raja 
Sahib and were taken into the English service. Conje- 
veram fell without a blow. Clive returned to Fort 
St. David. The object of the campaign had been gained. 
The siege of Trichinopoly languished. Muhammaid Ali 
was acknowledged ITawal) of the Xamatio, 

225. Depleiz-fath-abad destroyed.— Had Clive had 
the full charge of the war, or had the other English 
officers possessed anything of his energy and ability, 
it would soon have been brought to a close. But the 
natives said Clivers soldiers were different from the other 
English soldiers, and, while they fled before Clive, they 
were not afraid to advance even against Fort S^. George 
in his absence, and to lay waste and plunder the European 
residences in the suburbs. Clive hastened from Fort St. 
David, and again defeated Raja Sahib, killing more than 
one hundred of the French that were in his army. On 
the way, Clive passed Dupleix-fath-abad and razed the 
pillar and town to the ground. The pillar with its vaun- 
ting inscription had been set up to dazzle the natives and 
to impress them with the greatness of the French power. 
Ko measure coald tend more to lower this power in the 
eyes of the Hindus, than the destruction of the city and 
the pillar that had been erected to proclaim it. 
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226. The Sngliah triumphant.— Elated by thoBo 
successes the Goyernor of Madras determined to send a 
strong detachment to relieve TricJhindpoly, which was still 
besieged. At this time, Major Lawrence, a very distin- 
guished officer, returned from England and assumed the 
chief command- Clive accompaoiied him to Trichinopoly. 
The recent successes of the English brought them many 
allies. Morari Rao had already joined them. The Regent 
of Maisur sent fourteen thousand men ; and troops were 
sent by the Raja to Tanjore. The army besieging Trichi- 
nopoly retreated to^ S^angam^ an island formed by 
branehes of the Koleroon and the Kaveri, and was in it» 
turn besieged. Attempts were made by the Fr^bch at 
Pondieherry to relieve it bttt without success'. Chanda 
Sahib Burrenderdd to the Raja of Tanj6te, who promised 
to spare his life. But the Raja basi^ly violated his 
promise and put him to death. The Freiich also May 
surrendered. The officers were allowed t6 go dn 1752 
parole, i. e., they Were allowed to go free, on a 
promise that they would not take up ai*ni8 again during 
the war. The soldiers, four hundred in numbef , were' 
taken prisonet^ to Fort St. David. The English were now 
triumphant ill the Kamatic. The French interestar seemed 
to be ruined. But a quarrel soon broke out between- the 
English and their allies as to the possession of Trichi- 
nopoly, which ended in the Regent of Maisur arid Morari 
Rao going over to the French, And the Raja of Tanjore' 
retiring to his home. Major Lawrenco defeated the*' 
French at Bahur. Glive with a band of raw recruits and 
five hundred newly levied sepoys took Oovelong and' 
Chingleput. Clive soon afterwards returned to England. 
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CHAPTER IV.- 
Affairs in the Karnatic. — 1752 a.d. to 1756 a.d. 



Siege of Trichinopoly con- 

tinaed. 
Northern Giroars ceded to 

the French. 
Peace of Pondicherry. 



Fall of Dapleix. 
War renewed. 
Gliye retams to India. 
Geriah captured. 
Affairs in Bengal. 



227. The war continued.— The war was continued. 
The French strengthened by the Mahrattaa and Maisur 
troops again laid siege to Trichinopoly. Trichinopoly was 
considered the kej of the Karnatic- Conld Dapleiz csKp- 
tnre it, he might accomplish his threat and redace Madras, 
to a fishing village. For eighteen months the allied armies 
surronnd^d the city, and d.oring that time much valonr 
was displfkjed on both sides.. While the contending forces 
were thns nearly equally balanced in the Karnatic, the 
French were accomplishing great things in the Dakhan. 
l^ussy, as we have seen, ha.d accompanied Salabat Jang 

to Haidaraba(}. To Bussy, Salabat Jang owed his 
1752 throne. Without Bussy, he could not keep it. 
A.D. He, therefore, ceded to the French an extensive 

range of territory on the coast of Coromandel, and 
Orissa, including the Northern Oircars, for the support of 
the French troops. Tl^e French thus acquired a larger 
territory in India than had ever been possessed by any 
European power. This new territory, with land formerly 
ceded by MuzafPar Jan^ to Dupleiz, extended from the 
Oundlaoama, northward to the pagoda of Jaggannath, 
some six hundred miles, and yielded a revenue of eighty 
lakhs annually. 

Meanwhile, this war between the French and the Eng- 
lish in India led to dissensions between their respective 
Governments in Europe. Since the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle the English and the French had been at peace in 
Europe. This war in India was, therefore, an anomaly, 
a thing that the people in England could not well under- 
stand. The English were desirous of peace. The opera- 
tions at Trichinopoly had been as yet very indecisive. and 
might still be very prolonged. Trade was being interfered 
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with. The English offered to acknowledge Salabat Jang, 
Viceroy of the DakliaiL, if the French would acknow- 
ledge Muhammad Ali/ Nawatb of the Xamatio, But 
Dapleix claimed to be Nawab of the Kamatic himself, and 
he woald enter into no agreement withont that being 
acknowledged. 

228. Treaty of Pondicherrj, Fall of Dupleiz.— 

Nothing was left for it but an appeal to the home authori- 
ties. The English Directors called on the English 
Government to take up the quarrel as a national one. 
The French Directors grumbled that those wars were 
interfering with their profits^ The English blamed 
Dupleix as being the cause of the war ; for it was by his 
money that Chanda Saliib had been liberated from Satara. 
The French disapproved of this system of encroachment 
followed by Dupleix, which, while it added to bis glory, 
emptied the coffers of the Company. Dupleix therefore 
was doomed. He must be sacrificed to prevent a war 
between the two countries. A French envoy was sent 
out to supersede him and make peace with the Eng- 
lish Company. At Pondicherry a treaty was signed, by 
which both sides agreed to renounce all native 
government, and to give up interfering with 1755 
native states. All territory that the French a.d. 
possessed in excess of that held by the English 
was to be restored. Dupleix returned to France a mined 
and broken-hearted man. He survived his disgrace nine 
years, and died in abject povelrty on the 10th November 
1764 A.p. A peabe had been concluded. But it was soon 
to T>e broken. The English felt it their duty to establish 
Mahamteiad AH as Kawabofthe Kamatic, and to assist 
him against the Poligars and oUiers, that refused to 
acknowledge his authority. The French retained possession 
of the Northern Circars, and, when Balabat Jang, acting 
on the advice of his nobled, tried to throw off the force 
of Bussy, the latter marched to Haidarabad and quickly 
pUt down the opposition. 

229. OliYV vi»tiim8 to Zndia.-r«By this time Clive had 
returned to India, as Governor of Fort St. David. 

The first war Clive .wa^ engaged in, on his return, 1756 
was against a pirate fort, named Qeviah, situated a.d. 
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OB tho Haiftbar coast. Sariy ia the century, a pirate 
chief, of the naoie of Aaagria, bei^ii to scour the seas, 
aii4 dnrmg ihe past few jears his fleets had become the 
terror of all zaerchanii yeasels. Admiral Watson bom- 
barded the town ijBom the sea. Clii^e attacked it from the 
land. The pirate fleet in the harbour was.bnmt, the fort 
captured, and the boo^ divided among the soldiers. Clive 
then prpceeded to Madras. He had been there but a very 
short tin^e, when the news of a terribjte tragedy in Bengal 
reacljLed hipou The Nawab of Bengal had captured Calcutta, 
and one hundred and twenty- three Eingliah prisoners 
had been stifled to death in the Bla^k Bctle. Clivip and 
Watsp^ were immediately ordered to Calcutta.* 



CHAPTER V. 

DBCUI^B of T&B F&ENOH PoWBB in the KABNATIO.--W 
1757 A.D. to 1761 A.D. 



Count de Lally. 

Port St. David destrpyed. 

Battle of Yandivash. 



Fox^df cherry ckgtroyed. 
Jinji tai:eu. 
Death of Jjally. 

230. Toxt St. 9avid destroyad.— War brokie out again 
between England aad France, and on the 2pth April 1 75i8 
A.D., a French ^^t under Ppnftt im ^ally, wi^o had hdm 
appoii^ted Govemor-Gap^epal pf .the Frei>eh popeeaaioi^s in 
India, j^rrived ^t Ppi^diojiw^y, gcawely had Mly landed 
his troopf whficu h^ set tout for Fort St. Davids forcing the 
natives b^ their cattle into his se|*Yie9. Wi(J»iii a few . 

weeks tl^e fort fell ^i^tp hi# hand«, and it wm tovej- 
1758 led witji the gprpui^. Elated by thip 9^cesft, Lajly 
A.p. jEormed t^Q gvai^d design of driving %hfif ^glish out 

of JjEidia. Bussy wa« o^red to leave tb^ Diiidwn 
and come to hi$ luif i#t^nce. lially ^ould ^evt0 Madras and 
then ma^h fq l^^n^iL Bnt the Yicvy first step he had 
taken was rainous to his cause. . ]^<^ sooner ^^ Bnssy's 
back turned on the Northern Circars than the Raja of 
Vizianagaram revolted, and seot to Caleatta for help. 
Colonel Forde was despatched to his aid. He defeated 
Oonfian^, Buasy's successor, and prepared to recover the 
JE^nglish factories on tM fi^mU 
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231. Overthrow of the Frenoh.—Coiint de Lally and 
Bossy marched to Madras^ occupied Black Town, and laid 
siege to Fort St. George. Bnt, an English fleet arriving 
in the roads, Lally beat a hasty retreat and the siege wau 
raised. I'he English, in turn, took the field, under 
Colonel Coote, routed the French at Vanditash, 1759 
and took BuBsy, prisoner. Karikal fell into their A*d. 
hands and Pondicherry itself was invested. The 
garrison held out bravely tiJl January 1761 A.D., when, 
being reduced to the utmost starvation, Lally and 

his troops surrendered. The town and fortifica- Vt^l 
tioQB suSered the fate of Fort St. David. Jil^i a.d. 
neJct fell, and, with the loss of that fortress, the 
military glory of the French in the Kamatic was brought 
to an end. Colonel Forde drove the French out of th6 
i^orthem Circars, and Salabat Jang, having lost his protec- 
tor, was thrown into prison by Nizam Ali, who ascended 
th6 throne of Haidartibad. 

232. Death of LaUy-^-Tbe fate of Lally was most sad. 
He had been sent out to India to drive the English out of 
the country. Bold, able and daring as he was, he had lost 
all. On his return to France, the French, furious at the 
loss of their possessions in the East^ cried out against the 
Government. The Government, to save their own reputa- 
tion, resolvfed to make a victim of Lally. Frivolous charges 
Wer6 ti-iimped up against him, and he was throwti into 
the Batttil^, ft state prison in Paris. He was tried by the 
Parliament of France and condemned t6 imthediate execu- 
tion. The unhappy man, on hearing' his sentence, eiclaim* 
ed, ** Is thifi the reward of fbrty-five years' 
service ?" and tried to stab himself to th0 heart 1766 
with a pair of cotnpasses. His mouth -Wds Ragged, A.d. 
and he v^&« taken in a common cart tb the placb 

of exectttioii. Thus fell' the third great leader of the 
tirmifee 6f the Fi^dnch Eaj^t India Obmpahy. The French 
iSast India Comp&ny ce&sed to exilst in 1769 a.d. 
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CHAPTER VL 
The English in Bengal. — 1700 a.d. to 1760 a.d. 



Alivii?cli Khan. 
Siraj oud-daalah. 
The Black Hole. 
Murshidabad taken. 
Chandarnagar taken. 



TJmacthand. ■ . 
Battle of Pla^sej. . 
Mir Jafar, Nawab. 
Defeat of the Dutch." 
Clive returns to finglahd. 



233. . The English settlements in Bengal had hitherto 
held but a secondary place to thos^ in the Eiamatic. 
Farruk Siyar had granted the Company seyeral commercial 
advantages, and given them permission , to purchase eight 
Tillages around Calcutta, and ezercise lordship over them. 

But Mnrshid Kuli Khan, the first Nawab qf 
1700 Bengal, Bihar /and Orissa, and from whom 
. A.D. Murshidabad takes its name, quickly, saw, that 

such an increase of territory would give the 

1725 English control over the port, and forbade the 

A.D. Zemindars to sell any land to them under pain of 

his high displeasure. Under Murshid Kuli Khan's ^ 

1740 successors the position of the English greatly 

A.D. improved, and, when Aliyirdi Slian ustirped the 

throne, he took the English under his protection. 

234. Sinjatd-danlah.— Alivirdi Khan died in April 
1756 A.D., and was succeeded by his grandson, Siraj-ud- 
daulah. He was not quite twenty years of age, ana was 
cruel and profligate, insolent and self-willed. His mind, 
naturally weak, was qhscijired by intemperance. His 
companions were the dre^:of society, who pleased him by 
their flattery and buffoonery. Before he ascended the 
throne be was * universally abhorred. Siraj-ud-daulah 
hated the English, and at once proceeded to pick a quarrel 
with them« A rich Hi^du, whom he had wished to rob 
of his wealth, had fled to Fort William. England and 
France were about to draw the sword. The French had 
a settlement at Chandarnagar ; and Drake, the English 
Governor, mindful of the fate of Madras, began to repair 
the fortifications of Fort William. An order was sent to 
him by Siraj-ud-daulah to deliver up the refugee, and to 
demolish the new fortifications. Drake replied that he 
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could not in honour deliver up a fugitiye that had sought 
his protection, and that he had built no new fortifications, 
but had only repaired the ramparts against a. possible 
attack from the French. The young Nawab was wild with 
rage. He plundered the English factory at Sasimbaiar, 
and took all the English of&cers prisoners, among whom 
was Wavren Hastings* He then marched to Calcutta 
at the head of fifty thousand men. 

235. Tli« Black Hole of Calentta.— When the news 
of Siraj-ud-daulah'S approach reached Calcutta, the 
English were panic>-stricken» .The women and children 
were quiokly put on board the English vessels, and the 
captains immediately weighed anchor and steered two 
miles down the river. Two boats were left. The Governor, 
frantic with; fear, jumped into the one and made after, 
them. The military commander followed in the other. 
The soldiers and officers, thus basely deserted, elected Mr. 
Holwell, a civilian, as their leader, and they resolved to 
defend the Fort to the last. For forty-eight hours they 
held out. During that time they could easily have been 
rescued by the ships, but not a vessel was sent to their 
assistance. Holwell was forced to negotiate. The soldiers, 
worn out with heat and watching, broke into'tlie Arrack 
stores and got drunk. The N^awab's soldiers forced their 
way into the fort. The garrisop surrendered. . Sirai-ud- 
daulah entered the fort in triumph. He' had formed the 
most exaggerated idea of the treasures to be found there, 
and great was his disappointment when he ot3tained only 
half a lakh. He sent for Htdwdil and eKprossq^ his 
resentment at having found so little monay in the treasury ; 
but he promised Holwell protection. ThO: joy of the pri- 
soners, on hearing that theiir lives were saie, waa excessive. 
But this joy wasi soon to. be dispelled^r Only one .place. 
Icould be found in which to confine theno^. It wjts a room, 
not eighteen feet square, with only two small windows 
with irouiba^rs — a room, henoefoorth to be known as the 
Blaok Hole.of Calcutta. Into .thift amaU apartment, pn a. 
hot June evening, one hundred ^nd fortyi^ia> human beings 
were forced :at the point of the bayoneit, and the door was 
shut. We may pass over the au&rings of those poor pn> 
fortunates during that awful night. Suffice it to say, that 
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the ghastly fortus ol only twenty^two men and orm woman 
drawled out of that dea into the light of a new day. 
1766 7^6 remainiBg one hundred and twenty-three wei^e 
A.bw oorpseEk The question ^ to whether Siraj^tid- 
daniah was to blame for this awful tragedy has 
been much diacussed. The probability is that he Wad not. 
The prisoners had been left in the charge of the officers^ 
Siraj-ud-daulah himself had gone to sleep, and no one dared 
awake him. But, next morning, when the survivors were 
bix)ught to him, he was utterly oallous, and seemed only 
atixiout) to discover where the English had secreted their 
treasures. Holwell and four others were sent off to 
Murshidabad in chains. The remainder were allowed 
to go on board the English vessels, Siraj-ud-dsmlah 
returned exultant to his capital^ and addressed a most 
glowing account of his victory to the Emperor at Dehli. 

236. Cliv« recovevfl Calcutta.— The news of the 
tragedy of the Black Hole reached Madras in August, and 
a cry for vengeance arose from every lip. Within forty- 
eight hours the Government resolved to send an expedition 
into Bengal ; and in October, ttive and IXratiloii set sail 
with nine hundred English infantry and fifteeJa hundred 
sepoys. Clive was put at the head of the army. Watson 
commanded the navy. It was December before the fleet 
reached the Hugli. Clive at once landisd his forced, Cap- 
tured findfit^-btidge, routed the garrison thtit Siraj-tid- 
daulah had left in Fort "WlUiainf recovered Calctitta, 
and stormed an^ plundered HugfH. 

23t. Ohattdteftai^ eaftnv^d.— Meanwhile Sii9tj-iid- 
daulah had reka&red his ptisbnets^ He had begun to feel 
he had made a mistake in di^vi'ft^ the Bnglish merobatitg 
from the eountry. Ti%de hkd beett iiiterrapted and his 
i*evenue bad ooiise<}uently dimiisdhed. He was anxMnm td 
make peace with the Engliskj yet be dreaded their powet^* 
Watson was opposed to efuteiing on ^negotiations, decl|»rihg 
that the Nawab ought t^ be '' Well thi^hed." But Oliver 
in view of the Frenoh i^aorthat .w«s pending, thotij^ it 
wise to make peao0, and an agveetnent was come td^ by 
which the English trade ^^as to be rostored ; coimpenea^ 
tion was to be given to the sufferers for the losses they 
bad sustained at the capture of Caleutta by the Nawab } 
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and permission was granted to the Englisli to fortify Fort 
William. Bat tlie Nawab had no intention of fulfilling 
this engagemen/t if he could avoid it. He sent entreaties 
to Bnssy in the Northern Cireavs to come to his aid against 
the English. €live and Watson heard of this. They at 
once attacked OliandattiagBg, the French settlement in 
Bengfd, captnred it, and took five hnndred EHiropean 
troops prisoneiB. 

239. C<>»8pivaoyiigaiiift9ii?ad-wafi-danlak.*-The vices 
and follies of Siraj-u^-danJiab h^, meanwlple, alienated ajl 
classes of his subjects from him. A powerful conspiracy 
was fprmed to put him off th^ ihrcme. The leaders were 
Raja Baf4iiirlabh, tbe finance minister, Jagat 0et]i« the 
richest banker in India, and Xir Jafiur» the Commanderi^in- 
Cbiel Commnnioation was opened between the oonapira- 
tors iMud Clive, and the ]p.tter readily fell in with the 
scheme. Cliye believed ^h& Nawab to be a villain that 
jconld not be tmsited, and declared that either he or the 
English mru^t fall. An Q;greemen[t was cpmte to by which 
Clive promiBed ibo assi^ the conspirators, ai?d, in return, 
Mir Ja&r, lyhp WQ« to be pr/e(Qlf^in^ed JJiTawaba was to give 
theEngl^b ma^js <tbe jit^y and c^^il eerv^t9« compex^satiQii 
for their 9erviqes» The plpt WIM^ laid- 3nt ti?n^ wa# needed 
to wake the ^eeeseaiy |»*epaTatii^i)is ff>]p ewryirkg it opt 
^necjQSsfidly* Olive, therefor, wrote 8iraji-nd-daidah what 
he called ^^soothing'' letters, e:q>resfling the utmost friend- 
ship ; while, at the same time, the same bear^ would be 
eaxrying other letters for Wattflr the English agent, assur- 
ing him that an. army wonld be sent to Mir Jafar^s assist- 
anoe. Communications between the English and the 
Nawab were carried on through one ^maetaad, a crafty 
Bengali merchant,, who had snfiered consixierable loss on 
the capture of Calcutta by the Nawab. He knew all the 
threads of the plot, and had the lives of the conspirators 
enrfjirely in bis power. Ume^hand snddenly threatened to 
divulge the whole conspiracy unless he were promised 
thirty lakhs, and insisted that this should be inserted in 
the treaty made between the Engli^ and the conspirators. 
The Committee did not know what to do. But Olive was 
quite eqnal to the occasion. Umachand did not deserve to 
get the money ; but were he to go to the Nawab and reveal 
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what lie knew, all would be lost. Clive, tberief ore, t)ro- 
posed that the money should, be promised him, but, at the 
same time, resolved that he should never receive it. Two 
treifttieB were drawn up, one on white paper, the other on 
red- In the lormer no mention was made of Umachand, 
while the latter, which wm £etitio\ifl and the one to be 
shown him, contained the stipulation demanded hj him. 
A new difficulty arose. Watson would be no party to such 
a deceitful transaction, and Umachand would detect the 
absence of Watson's name. CHve was not to be baffled. 
To his dishonour, he forged Watson's signature. 

289i Battle of Flaasey .~^A1I was now ready for action . 
Watts fled from Murshidabad. Clive- declared war and 
marched to KasiuilMUiftir. Siraj-ud-daulafa and Mir Jafar 
with an immense army advanced to Plaasey. The two 
armies 'apjprdached within a few miles of each other. It 
had been arranged that Mir Jafar should bring over his 
diyiision of the army to Olive's side. Clive waited, sent 
messages to Mil* Jafar, but Mir Jafar never came. Clive 
was placed in a most difficult situation. His army coUBist-' 
ed of thre^ thousand meii, only seven hundred and fifty of 
whom were British^ with' nine pieces of artillery. The 
army of the Nfe^ab consisted of 'fifty thousand infantry, 
eighteen thousalid cavalry, with fifty pieces of artillely. 
Clive called a <j<mw^^7 0/ war, and was one in a majority 
that voted laot to engage in battle. Subsequently,' he 
retired into a grove, and, after an hour's reflection, came to 
the conclusion that Coote, (para 228), who had dciclarod 
himself in favour of engaging the enemy, Mras right. Kext 
day Clive crossed the river and marched for Plassey* 

The Nawab's anny was well covered by a grove, 

1757 Aiid remained on the defensive. Their cannon did 

A^.D. little injury, while Clivals artillery was very 

effective. Several of the Nawab's chief offioeis 
were killed. Mir Jafar separated his troops from the 
Nawab. . Clive immedisftely dbarged. The enemy broke 
and fled in the- utmost confosioo. Siraj-ud^daulah, %ith 
two thousand horse, retreated with all possible speed to 
Murshidabad. The tents, baggage and cannon of the 
enemy fell into the hands of the victors, whose loss in this 
memorable battle amounted to twenty^two killed and fifty 
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wounded. Next day, Gliye sainted Mir Jafar as ITawab 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 

240. Beatli of Siraj-ad-daulah.— Mir Jafar proceeded 
to Mnrshidabad. On bis arrival, Siraj-nd-danlah let 
himself down from a window of his palace at night, and 
with only two attendants sailed up the river for Patna. 
He was captured and brought back to Murshidabad ; and 
there, in a room in what had once been his own palace, he 
was murdered by Miran, the son of Mir Jafar. ' 

241. The Company rewarded.-^Meanwhile Olive 
arrived, and proceeded to arrange for the settlement of the 
terms of the agreement* XTmacliand was now to learn 
how he had been deceived. He was informed that the 
paper he had seen was but a trick, and thatJie was to get 
nothing. The shock was too much for him. He fell back, 
insensible, and died, a few months afterwards, a drivelling 
idiot. The treasury of the Oompany was soon well filled. 
A hundred boats, laden with eighty lakhs in silver, sailed 
down the river to Fort William, with flags flying and 
trumpets blowing. AH the servants of the Company 
received rich rewards. Olive himself acknowledged that 
he had received sixteen lakhs. On the news of those 
successes reaching England, Olive was. appointed Governor 
of the Company's possessions in Bengal. 

242. Shnja^nd-danlah invests Patna.— Mir Jafar, 
however, was not to remain in undisturbed possession of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. In 1758 A. D., the eldest son of 
the Great Mughal, known as the Shahzada, claimed those 
provinces, and, being supported by Shnja-iid-daiilah, 
Nawab of Oudh, the Mahrattais, the Jats, and some Ereneh 
under Mr. Law, amounting in all to forty thousand men, 
invested Patna. Mir Jafar, in terror, wished to buy them 
o£E ; but Ram Narayan, .the Governor, held out, and when 
Olive advanced with his small army, the besiegers fled. 
Great was the joy of Mir Jafar. In gratitude, he bestowed 
on Olive, in the name of jaghir, the quit-rent due by the 
Oompany for the territory around Oalcuttaj estimated at 
an annual value of about three lakhs. The Oompany thus 
became the tenants of their servant. 
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243. Tke I>atclt defeated.— The gratitude of Mir Jaf ar 
did not last long. Ete felt how insecure his position was. 
The English had raised him to power. They might take 
the power from him. The' French were now powerless in 
India; but the Ihitcli had a settlement at Chxasurah. 
They might help him. He intrigued with the Dutch. 
They sent to their settlements in the East Indies for troops. 
Seven large ships soon arrived in the Hugli from Jayai 

with one thousand five hundred troops on board. 

175d Cliye, regardless that England and Holland were at 

A.D. peace, attacked them by land and sea, defeated 

them, and forced the chief of the settlemeiTt Of 
Ghinsurah to engage to build no fortifications, and to 
keep no more armed men than what were necessary to 
serve as police. Three months, after this, Clive sailed for 
England (1760 A*D.). 



CHAPTER VII. 
Mir Kasim.— -1760 a.d. to 1765 a.d. 



Shuja-ud-daulah invadefl Bihar. 

Mir Jafar deposed. 

Mir Kasim. 

Death of Bam Narayan. 

Disputes with Mir Kasim. 



War with Mir Kasim. 
Mir Jafar restored. 
Massacre of Patna. 
First sepoy mutiny.- 
Battle of Baxar. 



2M. The next five years, dnring which Clive remained 
at home, form a dark page in the history of the English in 
India, and have left on the East India Company " a stain 
not wholly effaced by many years of just and humane 
government." 

245. Patna besieged.— Scarcely had Clive tamed his 
back on India when the Shahzada, now become Shah Alam 
II, assisted by the Nawab of Oadh, laid claim to the pro- 
vince of Bihar, and advanced to Patna, Aam Nasayan, 
the brave Hindu, who had defended the city when pre- 
viously attacked, again proved tme to the English, and 
held the town, until Colonel Calliaud came to his relief. 
The Emperor then made a rapid march for Murshidabad. 
Calliaud followed. The former wheeled, hastened back to 
Patna and again besieged the town« Captain Knox with 
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one thousand two hundred sepoys hurried from Bnrdwaa 
to its relief. Patna was three hundred miles distant from 
Burdwan. But, by forced marches, under a scorching 
April sun, Knox, in thirteen days, came up with the 
besieging army and defeated it. He next crossed the river 
and attacked the ITawab of Panda;, who had come to 
assist Shah Alam with thirty thousand men. The natives, 
struck with the daring of this little army, crowded the 
walls of Patna to witness the issue of the battle. For six 
hours the struggle continued, and it ended in the total 
defeat of the enemy. 

246. Kir jB£ax desoded.— It was now quite clear to tho 
English that Mir Jafarwas unfit to rule^ He had lost the 
very little reason h^ ever possessed. The money in the 
treasury was exhausted. The troops were clamouring for 
their pay. The Company's treasury also was empty, and 
Mir Jaf ar was umtble to pay the balelnce of his debts to th^m. 
Mr. YansittarV who had succeeded Cli ve, as Governor^ 
proceeded to Murshidabad, deposed Mir Jafar, and conduct- 
ed him for safety to Calcutta. Mir Kasiniy the old man's 
son-in-law, was appointed Nawab. In return, Mir Kasim 
made over to the Company the revenues of Bardwaxip Kid- 
napur and Cliittagong, which then furnished one-third of 
the revenue of Bengal. He promised to pay the^Company 
the debts due to them b^ Mir Jafar, and to miike over five 
lakhs of rupees towards the exip^ilsd of the war in the 
Eoimatic* In addition to this, the servants of the Com- 
piany personally received large sums of ' money,- ranging 
from thirteen to fifty lakhs of rupees. Such was the 
price Mir Kamm paid for his crown. Such were the meians 
used by the jserva;nt3 of the Company to become rich. 

347. Mir Kasim.— Mir Kasim was a man of a very 
difEerent stamp from his- father-in-law. He proceeded at 
once tb dismiss the worthless favourites that had surround- 
ed Mir Jafar, and to call in all arrears of rent that had 
accumulated under his weak government. He revised the 
land assessment^ abolished a host of useless and expensive 
offices, and called on the provincial officers to givB up the 
wealth they had amassed by extcgi)ion and plunder. One 
of the first of those officers to be attacked was Earn 
fifarayan. the defender of Patna, whom the English had 
13 
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promised to protect from his enemies. Charges were 
trumped up against him. Bam Narayau appealed to 
Calcutta* Hr* Vansittart shrank from condemning a mail 
whose guilt had not been proved } but the majority of the 
Council sided with Mir Kasim. Bam Narajan was handed 
orer to him. The unfortunate Hindu was at once despoiled 
of the little wealth he had secured. His friends and 
officers were tortured to make known where his supposed 
treaisure was concealed ; and, when bot little treasure was 
forthcoming, the brave Siam Narayan was put to death, a 
victim to disappointed greed. No act of the administra- 
tion of Mr. Tansifctart did more to weaken the English 
influenee in India than this* The nobles of Bengal had 
been wont to place confidence in the promises of the Eng' 
lish. They now saw them hand over a friend, who had 
been faithful to them, and whom they had promised to 
protect, to his most bitter enemy. The friends of the 
English could no longer trust them. Their enemies were 
emboldened. And, amongst the latter, Mir Kasim himself 
was soon to be enrolled. 

248. Mir Kasim saakf^ Koagbir his capital.— Mir 

Easim was soon in a position to meet the wants of his 
army, and to fulfil his obligations to the Company .^ He 
was a man of ability and a man of will. He resolved Hy 
be Nawab in reaiity as well as in name. Mnrshidabad 
would not suit his purposes as a capital. It was. too near 
Calcutta*. All his movements could be too easily, waitched. 
He removed the seat of his Government to Xonghir, a 
distance of three hundred and twenty miles from Calcutta. 
Defence works soon sppkug up around that city. An arsenal 
was built within the walls, and cannon and muskets of a 
superior kind were manufactured. Within three years, he 
had at his command fifteen thousand cavalry and twenty- 
five thousand infantry, trained foi* the most port by men 
who h^d deserted from the Company's service. He was 
no less active in improving the administration of the 
countTyv Aiid in consolidating bis Government. But Eng- 
lish, greed and English oppression and extortion were soon 
to 1^ him to take up arms on behalf of his rights, and in 
the unequal contest he was to lose his throne. 
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249. Kir Kasim quarrels witlitho Calcutta Council. 

— Under an old imperial firman^ the . merchandise of the 
Company wag allowed to pass up and down the country 
duty free, by virtue of a dastah or permit^ signed by the 
President. After the battle of Plassey, the servants of the 
Company claimed the same privileges for their private 
trsrde. The grossest abuses fqllQwed. Every boat that had 
the English flag flying could pass the tolls unchallenged, 
while the ti-ansit duties on native goods were heavy. Every 
servant, every agent of the Company had his dastaJc, and it 
was said, that the youngest boy in the service could make 
two thoui^nd rupees per mensem by selling passes to the na- 
tives. Every native trader began to hoist the English flag, 
and, if the officers of the Nawab made the slightest attempt 
io stop a boat with this flag flying, they were carried o& to 
the next factory, or sent to Calcutta in chains. Nor was 
this all. The English carried on their trade in.the' most 
tyrannical way, forcing the natives to btiy dear and sell 
cheap.' Trade was thus disorgaiu^. The Nawabwas 
robbed of his revenues. What woiuier that he should apply 
to Calcutta for redress ! Vansittart, accompanied by Warren 
Hastings, proceeded to Monghir. They felt that outrages 
so gross could " bode no good to the Nawab's revenues, the 
quiet of the country or the honour of England." They were 
well received ; and an agreement was come to^ by which the 
Company's servants were to pay a duty of nine per cent. 
The duty Mir Kasim's own subjects had to bear was about 
twenty-five per cent. On Yansittart's return to Calcutta 
he encountered the most violent opposition from his 
colleagues. They declared he had betrayed them, by 
surrendering their right to trade free- of all duty, and 
resolved that they would pay no duty except on salt and 
that only at the rate of two-and-one-half per cent. Mir 
Kasim, thereupon, removed all transit duties whatever, 
and, thereby, gave his own subjects e^ual privileges with 
the English. When the news of this reached Calcutta, 
the rage of the Councillors knew no bounds. In vain did 
Vansittart and Hastings uphold the right of the NaWab 
to give his own subjects equal privileges with foreigners. 
The Council, by a majority, resolved to call on the Nawab 
to annul his decree, and to inform him that he had greatly 
wronged the power that had placed him on the throne; 
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The Nawab refused to re-impose the duties. Both sides 
prepared for war. Ellis,, the Company's agent atPatna, 
suddenly attacked and captured that city. When Mir 
Kasim heard of this, he ordered the capture of every 

Englishman in Bengal. Mr. Amyatt, a member 

1763 of the Council, was taken and killed by the 

A.D. Nawab's officers. . Patna was recovered, and Ellis 

and many other Englishmen fell into the hands 
of Mir Kasim. 

250. Massacre of Patna.— Mir Jafar was brought out 
of his place of retirement. The old man, now seventy-two 
years of age, and a leper, readily promised to give the 
Company all they wished, and they re*instated him on the 
throne. An army of six hundred and fifty Europeans and 
one thousand two hundred sepoys left Calcutta. On the 
2nd Jnly^ Murshidabad was captured, A month later, 
they came up with the NawaVs f oroe at Geriah* l^ever 
did troops fight better than those of the Nawab ; but, in 
the end, the Europeans and sepoys had the best of it, and 
the Nawab's army retreated, leaving all their guns and 
stores behind them. In November, the Nawab was again 
defeated at tTdwaanllali. Monghi^ next fell. Mir Kasim, 
wild with rage, informed the English if they advanced 
further, he would put Ellis and the other prisoners to death. 

But Mir Biistsim must be overthrown, even though the 

1763 prisoners should be murdered, and Ellis and his 

A.D. companions were willing to meet their doom. The 

English army advanced. Mir Ka&im kept his word. 
He ordered the prisoners to be slaughtered. His officers 
refused. They were willing and ready to fight the English 
in battle ; but they would not be the murderers of defence- 
less^ men and women. They were sepoys, not executioners. 
A fitting instrument was found in one, Walter Reinhardt, 
better known by his nickname, Summ. This ruffian 
ordered the soldiers to mount the roof of the prison and 
fire on the prisoners. The latter seized bottles, chairs^ 
anything they could lay their hands on, and fought with 
the energy of despair. But not a single person escaped. 
One hundred and fifty defenceless soldiers, civilians and 
women lay dead in that prison house on that woeful day. 
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281. Kir Xaaim, a AigitiTo.— The massacre of Patna 
thrilled with horror the whole British empire. Mir Kasim 
hoped it woald frighten the English into making peace 
with him. But vengeance was the cry. Within a month, 
Patna was stormed and, tal^en, ajid Mir Easim and Sumru 
were fugitives at the court of the Nawab of Oudh. 

252. First S^poy mutiny.— Skuja-nd-daiilah wished 
to secure Biliar for himself. The time was opportune for 
his accomplishing his object. The forces that Imd advanc- 
ed to Patna had expected to be liberally rewarded for their 
$ervices. They received their ordinary pay. Provisions 
were scanty. The English troops threatened to desert to 
the enemy. An entire battalion of sepoys actually went off. 
But KunrQ. -who had arrived with reinforcements, went 
^fter them, took them prisoners and blew eight of them 
from the guns. The mutiny was quelled. 

853. BatUo of BazWf-~Shuja«ud.daulah, accompanied 
by Shah Alam II,.and an immense army, advanced 
into Bihar. Mnnro marched against them. The 1764 
two armies met at Bazar, and Shuja-ud«daulah, a.d. 
having been utterly defeated, fled into the Bohilla 
country. Shah Alam II joined the English. The battle 
of Baxar was one of the most importont events in the 
history of the English conquests in Lidia. It broke up 
the power of the Nawab of Oudh, who, after the Nizam, 
was the most powerful of the Mughal viceroys. It threw 
into the power oi. the English the provinces of Oudh, 
and established them as the greatest power in 1765 
India* Shuja-ud-daulah did onoe again take the a.d. 
field. But at Korah he was again defeated, and, 
seeing that his cause was hopeless, he entered the English 
camp and threw himself on their mercy. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

rGLlVE'a SSCOKD Aduinistbation. 
1766 A.D. TO 1767 A.i>. 



The Biwapi of Bengal, Bihar 
and Origsa granted .to the 
English. 



Clive reforms the Civil Service. 
Reforms the Military Senrtce. 
.Olive retoms to England. 



254. On the d^y the battle of Eorali was fouglit, ClivQ 
arriy^iJ in. Calcutta. At home he had been received with 
the greatest enthnfiiasm. He had been raised to the peera^ge. 
The great Lord Chatham had spoken of him as a * heaven- 
bom general' and * a man who» bred to the labour of the 
desk, had displayed a military genius which tiiight excite 
the admiration c^ Frederick the Great of Prussia.' He 
had entered Parliament. 

255. CliTe, Ck>T9mor and Commander-iu-Cliief.-^ 

Eeportsof the disgraceful proceedings of the Company's 
servants in Bengal reached England. The same ships 
that brought the news of brilliant victories won and con- 
quests made, also brought tidings of the army being in 
mutiny and the Company's exchequer being empty ; while 
from each ship there landed young servants of the Com- 
pany, bringing with them fortunes, that enabled them to 
vie with the richest noblemen in the land, in the magnifi- 
cence of thfeir houses and the luxury of their tables. The 
Director began to fear for their dividends. This system 
of private trading and selling of thrones must be put an 
end to. All eyes were turned to Clive as the only man 
fitted to bring order out of this chaos. But Clive had been 
previously thwarted by the Council at Calcutta; and 
Sullivan, the chairman of the Company at home, was hin 
enemy. He would not return unless he was entrusted 
with independent powers. The Directors had but one 
course left open to them. Clive was appointed Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief in Bengal, and a chairman 
friendly to Clive was elected. 

856. elite's foreign policy.— Such was the position 
Clive held when he landed in Calcutta, and he resolved to 
luie his powers to crush out the ^vils that had o^pt inta 
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the achninistratioi& of the Compiiny . Mir Jalar jbad died 
while Clive was on his- way out, and the Company's ser- 
vants had placed an infant son on the throne, in retnm for 
which they had received fourteen lakha. Clive proceeded 
to AUahabady where flhah Alam and ShujaFtid^davlali 
were prisoners in the English camp. To Shuja-ud-daulah 
he restored his provinces. Allahabad and Korah were 
given to Shah Alam, who conferred on the English the 
IHwaiii (i.d) the right of collecting the revenue) of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, in return for a yearly payment of 
twenty^-six lakhs, thus giving them a legal right to adminn 
ister provinces, that had been actually under their control 
for some time. The infant Nawab of Bengal was pensioned, 
and his descendants still live at Murshidabad, as pen- 
sioners and subjects of the Crowp. 

257. CUve reforms the Civil SennLoe.— -Clive had so 

far been eminently successful in his foreign policy ; but he 
had a much more formidable difficulty to encounter in 
rectifying the abuses in the civil and military services. 
The servants of the Company had hitherto received exm 
eeedingly small salaries. They had, however, been allowed 
to trade on their own account and to receive presents from 
the natives. In their haste to become rieh they had not 
always been very scrupulous as to the means used to 
acquire their wealth ; and, as their private interests often ' 
clashed with those of the Company, the interests of the 
latter frequently suffered. The 5oard of Directors, while 
Clive was in England, hjad forbidden their servants to take 
presents. Clive now put their resolution in force. 5^e 
f orba4e the servants of the Company to trade or to receive 
presents, and made each man sign an engagement to that 
effect. The wrath of the civilians was extreme. They tried 
to resist Clive, but in vain. His iron will and strong resoiu- 
tion won the day. They had to yields But their wrath 
against him for so interfering with the^n pursued him to 
his grave, Clive felt, however, that the salaries were too 
amall. He drew up a seale of salaries such, that the Com- 
pany's servants could live in comfort, and, in the course <^ 
years, save a sufficient competence for old age. To meet 
this extra charge to the Company, he set apart th^ revenijiiQ 
^erive.d l?om the Bftono^ly of salt, . 
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S58. OliiM V6ft>»ms the MiUtery Serrloe.— Clive next 
turned his attention to tlie arm7. The troops had been 
accustomed to reoeive what was called ''doiiblebatta/' 
when on service. This was nominally a subsistence allow- 
ance, but the amount.was ezcessiye. Glire proceeded to 
stop it. The officers mutinied. Two hundred resolved io 
resign in one day* England depended on her army for her 
existence in the country. The Mahrattas were advancing. 
The officers thought Olive must yield and continue the 
double b^tta. But they misjudged their man. As each 
officer resigned he was arrested. Olive sent to Madras for 
others to fill their places. Within a fortnight the mutiny 
was quelled and the ringleaders were punished. 

2 59. Clive leaves India.— Olive had now accomplished 
the work he had been sent out to do. He set sail from 

India, for the last time, early in the year 17§7 a.d., 
1767 a poorer man than when he returned to it eighteen 
A.D. months before. At home, the servants of the Oom^ 

pany, civil and military, from whose rapacity he 
had rescued Bengal, persecuted him with the utmost viru^ 
lence and rancour ; but the Court of Directors passed a 
resolution, " that he had rendered meritorious services to 
his country." Clive died in 1774 a.d. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Haidar All. 

Triple AlUanoe. 

Nizam AU deserts the English. 

Battle of Tidnomali. 



BiSE OP Haidar Alt. The. First Maisur War; 
1766 A.i>. TO 1769 A.D. 

Battle of Ambur. 
The English at Bangalore. 
Haidar recovers his territories. 
Treaty of Madras. 

260. Triple Alliaiioe.— A few months before Clive left 

India, the English entered into an agreement with the 

Mahrattas a.nd I^izam AH to attack Kaidar All of Mai-^ 

snr. The rise of Haidar Ali ijras a sign of the times. 

This adventurer was a Mnhammadan soldier of 

1767 fortune. His grandfather had left the Panjab 

A.D. and come into the Dakhan as a Fahir. When 

Haidar was bom in 1702 a.d., his father was a 

petty officer of police* A few years later the father died^ 
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and the znotlier and her son were taken care of by her 
brother who was a Naich, Haidar is said to have served 
in the French army. Subsequently, he gathered together 
a band of lawless men, in the same manner as Siyaji had 
formerly done, and lived by plunder. He was present 
with the Regent of Maisur at the siege of Trichinopoly, 
and received an allowance for every man he branght into 
the field. Gradually, by tricks and treachery, he raised 
himself to the throne of Maisur. He was now intriguing 
with the French, and it was on this acconnt, that Uie 
English were led into the alliance with the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas. 

261. The First Maisur war.— -Haidar was to be sur- 
rounded on all sides. But he knew the enemies he had to 
deal with. He quickly bought o£E the Mahrattas ; and 
Kizam Ali was soon induced to turn his arms against the 
very force that had been sent from Madras to bis aidi 
Fortunately, the English army of seven thousand meui 
with sixteen guns, was commanded by* Colonel Smith, a 
very distinguished oflSicer. The united forces of the enemy 
were seventy thousand men. Smith retreated. At 
Changama, Haidar attacked him, but was repulsed* 
Smith continued his retreat until he arrived at Trinomali. 
l^idar followed and besieged the town. At the same 
time, Tippn, son of Haidar Ali, with five thousand horse, 
carried fire and sword to the gates of Fort St. George. 
The English army at Trinomali was soon reduced to extre* 
mities. Famine might have done its work and given the 
confederates a victory, but they would not wait its slow 
operation. Confident in their superior num- 
bers they made an attack. But Smith, by an 26th Sep. 
able movement of his troops, and by the skil- 1767 A..D.. 
ful way in which he used his artillery, gained 
a complete victory. A strange occurrence happened ia 
connection with the pursuit. Haidar, feeling certain of 
success, had brought the ladies of his zenana, mounted on 
elephants, to witness the battle. They had been drawn 
up in a line in the rear, and now that the battle was lost^ 
orders were sent for them to retreat from the field. But 
one of the ladies exclaimed, " This elephant has not been 
instructed so to turn, he follows the standard of the 
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empire!^' and, though the bullets were flying aroxind 
her, she refused to move before the flag had passed. 

262. Tke VorthemCircars granted to the Enfflii^- 

](^izam All had not expected to be defeated. He had hoped 
to mareh to Madras and recover the throne of the Eamatic. 
He now began to fear he might lose what he already 
possessed.. He, therefore, deserted his new ally, and 
made peace with the English, confirmimg to them the grant 
of the N^orthern Circars made two years previously. 

263. Haidar ▼ietorioiUk-~Smith was unable to follow 

up his victory, and Haidar laid siege to 

1767 Ambur. Captain Calvert gallantly defended 

A.D. the place for twenty-six days, when Colonel 

Smith, coming to his aid, defeated the besieg- 
ing army outside the fort. Elated by this success, the 
Madras Government resolved to invade Maisur. Colonel 
Smith was sent against Bangalore ; while Colonel Wood 
invaded the fertile country lying along the foot of the 
Ghats. The latter soon accomplished his object. All the 
country between Bindigal, Palghat, and Vaniaiiiliftdsf 
fell into his hands. The Bombay Government likewise 
sent troops into the west coast ; and Mangalore, Onore 
and other places were taken. Haidar had thus in a veiy 
short time lost one-half of his possessions. He at first 
put forth all his strength to recover his territory in the 
west, and was wholly successful. He next proceeded to 
Bangalore. But he did not consider himself strong enough 
to run the risk of a general action. He would fain indeed 
have made peace ; but the demands made by the Madras ^ 
Council were so enormous, that he resolved to continue the 
struggle. Meanwhile, Colonel Smith had been superseded 
by Colonel Wood, and Haidar, seizing an opportunity that 
was given him, fell upon Colonel Wood's army by surprise, 
and put them to rout. He then marched into the low 
country, destroyed or took prisoners, the small companies 
that had been stationed throughout the district, and 
recovered the whole of his lost possessions. Haidar then 
formed the daring resolve of attacking Madras. With six 
thousand cavalry and* two hundred choice infantry he 
made the wonderful march of one hundred and thirty 
miles in less than four days, and suddenly appeared withiA 
five miles of that citj. 
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264. Treaty of Madras.— The Madras Council was 
panic-stricken. Colonel Smith was not far away. 
They could easily have held the fort till he came 1769 
to their assistance, but fear had got the mastery a.d. 
over.them. They concladed a peace with Haidar, 
by which both parties were allowed to retain the posses* 
sions they had held before the war, and they mutually 
engaged to assist eaeb other in all defensive wars. 



CHAPTER X. 



Bengal: Wabren Hastikgs. 1767 a.d. to 1774 A.iy. 



Bonble Government. 
Famine in Bengal. 
Hastings, Governor of Bengal. 
His administration. 



Beforms the Law Courts. 
Treaty of Benares. 
Bohilla War. [tration. 

Besnlts of Hastings* adminis- 



265. Double OoTtrnmeiLt-— The Company's affairs in 
Bengal had again fallen into a bad way^ The rich pro.yin- 
pes of Bengal and Bihar had been granted to Olive in 1765 
A.D. Those provinces were placed nnder a double gOTern-* 
ment. The administtxiti&n of justice and ikecollection of ike 
revenue were left in the hands of native governors and agents^ 
who, in the name of the Nawab, oppressed and fleeced the 
people. The English garrisoned the country ^ and so long as 
the native agents brought a good round sum to the English 
treasury, the English in no way interfered with the civil 
administration. The native officials preyed upon the people. 
The agents of the Company fell into their old ways, and 
quickly amassed f ortunes^ While the sums paid into the 
Company's treasury became smaller and smaller. Matters 
were brought to a climax in 1771 A.D. A famine 
and pestUenee visited Bengal, and the people died 1771 
off in hundreds of thousands. Beports reached a.d. 
England that the officials were holding back the 
rice in order to sell it at famine prices. The Directors 
were indignant. They determined on introducing radical 
reforms into the administration, and, to this end, appoint- 
ed Warren Hastings, a man of great ability and Indian 
experience, and np to this time, certainly, a man of probity, 
Governor of Bengal. 
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269. Warren BCaatinga.-From 1771 a.d. to 1783 a.d., 
the Hstoiy of India centres round this great maii. Hiast- 
ings was bom in 1732 a.d. He landed in India for the 
first time in 1750 A.o. He was taken prisoner by Sixaj-nd- 
danlah at Kasimbazar* He fled to Glive when he heard of 
CKve's arrival in the Hngli, and, as a volunteer, served 
under that commander in his victorious march on Calcntta. 
Subsequently, he rose to be a member of the Council at 
Calcutta, and was one of the minority that upheld Mir 
Kasim's right to give his own subjects the same com- 
mercial privileges that the English enjoyed. He return- 
ed to England in 1764 a.d., and so high an opinion did the 
Directors form of his ability and nprightnesa, that in 1769 
A.D., he was sent out as Second Member of Council at 
Madras. 

267. KastingSy Governor of Bengal— Seforms.— 

Hastings entered on his office, as Governor of 

1772 Bengal, in April 1772 a.d., and at once proceeded 

AcD. to ^ke the administration of the country out of 

the hands of the natives. The land revenues first 
secured his attention. To put them on a better footing, 
he let the lands to the highest bidders amongst the 
Zemindars. XSnglisk Collectors were appointed over 
districts, and in the civil and criminal courts of their 
districts, they were supreme. Two courts of appeal were 
established at Calcutta, which was now made the Capital. 
Over the one, the Sadr Dewanl Adalator chief civil eourt, 
the Governor, himself, presided. The other, the Sadr 
iris«unat*i-Adalat, or criminal court, was presided pver 
by a native judge, appointed by the Council. The Nawab's 
allowance was reduced to sixteen lakhs a year. The pen- 
sion list was also reduced. Hastings drew up a simple 
code of Hindu and Muhammadan law for the regulation 
of the courts, and put an end to the ancient custom of the 
judges receiving one-fourth of the amount in dispute in 
civil cases. Many local taxes that pressed heavily on the 
people were abolished. The inland duties were reyised 
and reduced to a uniform level. Those and other acts 
reflect the l^ighest honour on Hastings, and point him out 
as pre-eminently the ablest and most successful statesman 
that ever governed Bengal. 
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268. fiiii f^rsigftf i^licy.— Hadtings, in his forieira 
poHoy, waa eqtiall;f dtiec^tisfal, though the Tightness of the 
means taken to accomplish hi^r endd is open to qnestion.* 
His first alliance was with Shn jc^-nd-danlah, tlie N^wab bi 
Oudh. Shfth Alam II had l6f t the Bngliarli protectioil and! 
^ne 6ft with iin^ia^ to AeliU. The Mahrattas had oyer- 
tan BoklUikattd. The EohillaSf had promised to pay the^ 
Nawab of Ondh forty lakhs of mpees for his protection. 
In 1779 A.D. Narayana BidiO, the Peshwa, wa6 mnrdered at' 
Puna, and in consequence of this, the Mahrattas returned 
home. The Nawab claimed the forty lakhs. The l^ohiilas^ 
denied tfaey had madier sn&h a promise. Tho^ cifC£]&- 
stance!^ gave Hastiiiigs a splendid opportunity of rej^lenish'^ 
ing the C6mpsiny's treasury. 

Shah Alam hAd left tbe English protection. H^dtin^^' 
ftniljotinced thai, by taking that step, he had forfeited his* 
claim to tihe annfts^ grant of t^eAty-six lakhs giveii to hin/ 
by Olive, for the DiivaTd of Bengal, Bihai^ atid Orissa. 
Xtftfedi atfd AUalid.bad had also' to be disposed of. Shah 
Alam had surrendered those provinces to the Mahrattai* ; 
buiy the Mahrattas so near at hand would become a 
continuous s6urce 6f danger iio Beugal. 

269. Treaty of Be&aves.— Hastings and Shuja-ud- 
daulah met at Benares, and entered into a treaty, by which 
Korah and Allahabad were restored to the Nawab, in return 
for which the Company received fifty lakhs of rupees. 
Haistings agreed to furnish a brigade to invade 
Rohilkhaii'd', the expenses of maintstiiiing w'hich 1774 
were to be met by the Nawal!), andj at the end of a.d. 
the campaign, the Oompauy were to receive an 
additional forty kbkb» of rupees. The fortress of Ckim^r 
on the Qsaigea wsis likewise ceded to the Company. 

270. aohn¥ha,nd invaded.— Cdonel Champion march- 
ed" with hili' brig^ade into Rdhirklfigbndj and near' JEatria put 
1x> rout forty thoufi(aud Kohillas under ftafttuat EliaA. 
So lorng aig the battle remained dbubtful, Sbuj^ud«>datil&h'£t 
troops kept at a safe distance. But, when' the' !^hilla&< 
broke and fted, they rushed in and pluiidered the eatti(>. 
The disciplined English troops kept their ranke, sind, 
looking with disgust on their worthlessi allies, said to eacH 
diher« *' We have the honor of the day aiid thes^ banditti 
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have the profit.". The Nawab's troops were let loose oter 
the country to murder, pltinder and commit every species 
qi atrocity. Bobilkband was subdued, and from eighteen 
thousand to twenty thousand Bohillas were forced to leave 
the country- It was unfortunate for the gOod name of 
Castings and the honour of England, that he should have 
had as allies such monsters of cruelty. But Hastings did 
all he could, by sending strong representations from 
Calcutta, to prevent such barbarities, and, therefore, he 
can hardly be held responsible for the atrocities committed 
by his allies, 

271. Be«iilt» of Easti&srs' policy;— During those two 
years Blastings had proved himself to be possessed of the 
greatest administrative ability. He had reduced taxation, 
and yet, in addition to one crore of rupees received in cash, 
he had added forty-five lakhs to the annual income of. the 
Company. The Law Courts had been purified. Trade 

had revived, and millions of people had obtained 
1773 .security in their possessions, and been made con* 
A.0. tented, peaceful and happy. Meanwhile, the BpCgO!* 

lating Act had been passed in England, which 
placed India under an entirely new form of Govenmnent. 



CHAPTER XI. 



The Sjccoitd Maisttb War. 1780 a.d. to 1784 a.d. 



Haidar at war, with the 

MahrattaB. 
The English capture Mahe. 
The second Maisnr war. 
Incapacity of the MiUhras*Conn- 

cil. 
Battle of Pollilor. ' 



The English Power in danger. 
Sir Ejrre Coote. 
Battle of Porto Novo. 
War with the Dntch. 
Death of Haidar Aii. 
Treaty of MaDgalore» 



272. Kaidar AU defeated by the ]ICa]iratta0.—Scarce« 

ly- had. Haidar All signed the peace of Madras when the 
i^ahrattas. invaded, his territories in overwhelming num- 
bers. By thC' peace of Madras the English and Haidar 
had agreed mutually to assist each other against their 
enemies. Haidar, therefore, applied to the Englii^h for 
help against the Mahrattas. But no assistance would the 
English give, and Haidar, defeated at every point, was 
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forced to cede to the Mahrattas a great part of bis nor- 
thern possessions, and to pay fifteen lakhs as the price of 
peace. This desertion of him in a time of difficulty, when 
even his very throne was endangered, rankled in Haidar's 
mind, and, for several years following, he steadily gathered 
around him a large and well trained army, so that, when 
a fitting opportunity should arise, he might take his 
revenge, and if possible drive the English out of the south 
of India. 

273. Haidar recovers Us lost territories.— Mada 
Rao died in 1772 a.d., and Haidar at once took advantage 
of the disorders at Puna to recover his lost possessions. 
Coorg was subdued. Haidar offered a reward of five 
rupees for every head that was brought to him, and not 
until he had been presented with, and paid for seven 
hundred heads, did he give orders to his men to desist 
from the carnage. Calicut fell into his hands without a 
blow. Gooty, fche strong fortress of Morari Rao, was 
captured, and all the territories Haidar had ceded to the 
Mahrattas were recovered. In 1778 a.d., his kingdom 
extended as far north as ^e Krishna. 

274. The second Maisur war.— In this year the first 
Mahratta war broke out. England also went to war 

with France. The Madras Government captured 1778 
Pondieherry. Mahe on the west coast was the only a.d. 
other French possession in India. The country 
around Mahe belonged to Haidar. When the English 
advanced and captured that town, Haidar was indignant. 
Schwartz, the celebrated Missionary, was sent to Maisur^ 
to make peace with Haidar, but, though Haidar received 
him kindly, he refused to be reconciled. 

Haidar had other aims. The English had as y^ been 
very unsuccessful in the first Mahratta war. Now was his 
time to revenge their former desertion of him. He entered 
into an alliance with the Mahrattas and Nizam Ali. With 
ninety thousand men, the finest army that had ever been 
seen in Southern India, he burst through the pass 
of Chamgama and proceeded to lay waste the 1780 
Kamatio. The Govwnor and the Council o£ Fort . a.d. 
St. George were but ill-qualified to meet such 
an emeryenoy. News had reached them that Haidar was 
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pr^p^ring ^.n army for tfee invasloTi of the Biaaiatic. They 
woftld »ot believe it. Nor were any preparations made 
^ge^XQs^ sucli a poiasible contingency. Beports were brought 
jbbat Hai^i^r hsMi actoally passed Changama and was canry4 
ing fire and sword tbroUghont the country ; but the dull- 
headed Grpvernor would not credit such a report, until 
CQnjeyeram had been taken, most of the forts of Muhamr 
naq4 AU h^ been treapherou^ly surrendered, and dark 
columns of smoke, mingled with flame, were seeu within 
a few miles of Madras. 

275. The battle of FoUilor.— Sir Hector Munrq, the 
hero of Ba:^ar, (1764 a.d.), wa/s Commander-in-Chief with 
five th9U8and men; and Gplonel Baillie with two thQasan4 
eight hundred men was on his way to occupy Gantur. It 
was desirable that those two armies should be united. 
Baillie wl),eeled. Munro w^nt out to join himi. Haidar 
threw hifi army between them to prevent a union. At 
Folli^or Baillie -s force was cut to pieces, and his stores 
and gux^s fell into the haniis of the en^my. Baillie himself 
9,^d two iiundred Europeans were taken prisoners, and 
sent to Seringapatam, wnere they were treated with the 
gra^rte^^ cruel^. Munro was oiuy two miles distfint,wh^u 
Baillie was dercated. Bad he advanced to the assistance 
pf the latter, the result of the battle might have been very 
different. On hearing of Baillie's defeat and capture, 
Munro retreated to Madras. Haidar advanced to Vellore 
and captured it. . 

276. Kastmgs sQi^ds re-inforcements.— Never was 
the English power in India in greater danger of being over- 
thrown than now. The Miihrattas, under Nana Farnavis 
and Sindia, had become strong, and were engaged in a not 
unequal contest with the English in Central India. Haidar 
was all hu.t maater of ^ the Kcurnatic. Bhonsle of Barar was 
meditating an attack on Bengal, and, had he carried cmt 
his design, Bengal might have fallen into his hands. But 
the geniiia of Hsbstinga saved the empire. When the newa 
of Bailhais defeat reached Calcutta, Sir Eyre Coota was at 
once sent to Madraa by sea with five hundred and sixty 
European troops, while Colonel Pearce, with an. army of 
sepoys, was ordened to march to the scene of danger^ adis*- 
tance of about seven hundred miles. Pearce. had to advance 
through Bhonsle's. territories ; and Bhonale was as yet an 
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'evemj. Bat, bef ofe the Efiglidh army r^ietched Aftrar, 
Ha»titig8, by a latge bribe, bad' succeeded {!a trithdrawing 
Biioiiile from the Puna confederacy, and, ^ben PeardlB 
entered bis territories, instead of meeting with' o^;[)66itioti, 
be found himself strengthened by two thousand /Mabtu-tta 
'horse. The Raja of Barar, as Hastings said, httd' bb^ con- 
verted from " an ostensible enemy into a decfoWd fricJnd," 
'and Bengal had been saved '^from a State of diingetous 
alarm, if not from 'actual invasion, and all the hofrOrs of a 
predatory war." 

277. Battle of Porto Wovo.— When Sir Eyre COofe 
landed at Madras, Yandivash, the scene of his fOrhier vic- 
tory over Bussy, (1760 A.D.), Was besieged, and 

was being defended by a young lieuteUant, named 1781 
Tliiit, with all the courage ind 'skill of a second . A.T). 
Clive. Coote hastened to Flint's relief. At the 
mere news of his approach, the enemy retreated -and the 
.siege wias raised. Other forts were similarly relieved. 
While Coote was resting his troops at Forto NoVo, he 
heard that Haidar had advanced With am army of ten times 
his numbers to prevent his return to Cuddaloi^. . Nothing 
could have suited Coote better. He had all along beeh 
anxious to meet Haidar in a regular battle, but Haidar 
had always evaded him. With the utmost sHll Cocfte led 
his men to the attack, and, after six hours %hting, carried 
all before him. WhiBn Haidar, who was landing on an 
eminence, saw his army flying, he could sciEErOely belie'^ 
his eyes : nor could he be moved from the spot, till his 
attendants by force mounted him on a swift horse, which 
carried him quickly out of danger. 

278. Second Battle of Pollilor.— Pearce hail, mean- 
whilei advanced with his army from Bengal, and Coote 
joined him at Pnlicat. Haidar had defeated Baillie the 
'year before at Pbllilor. Having a superstitious belief iii 
the day that battle was won being for him ft lucky day, 
he attacked Cobte and Pearce at the same place and on 
'the same day of the year. The English Soldiers, 
marching over the nnburied bones of their country- 1781 
men, that had fallen the year before, gained a a.d- 
victory, though hbt nearly so decisive a one as 

that of Porto Novo. Those successes wtere followed up 
by a great victory at Sholingar (Sept. 1781 A.D.), ih 
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.whicli Haidftr lest 6 ve thonstind mes, while the Bsglisfa 
loss wa« bat (me hundred men. . The war between Kaidar 
.and the; English continned with yaiying anccess. 'Haidar 
oaptured Gii;ddalo%«. Ooote aga;in relieved Yandivaeih. 
Kear the ^E^oleroon thej English snstained a gr^t disaster. 
Colonel Braithwaite, at the head of the troops that had 
taken Negapatan^, allowed himself to be isurronnded by 
Tippa, and after a stmggle for twefity-six honrs was forced 
.to surrender. On the other hand, the garrison at Telli- 
cheri, which had been besieged for eighteen .months, issued 
from their defences, and captured one thousand and .two 
iin^dred of Baidar -s troops, together ^ith their stores, 
guns and ammunition. Goorg and Majabar,- thereupon, 
rose against Haidar. 

279. Battl* of Ami. — Meanwhile, Hastings had not 
been idle. He had succeeded in concluding the Treaty of 
Salbai with the Mahrattas, and, by that treaty, not only 
were the Mahrattas withdrawn from the side of Haidar, 
but they bound themselves to see that Haidar restored 
his conquests to the English and to the Nawab of the 
Kamatic. Haidar, therefore, felt very anxious as to his 
future, and even meditated withdrawing from the Kamatic, 

when a French fleet arrived with three thousand 

1782 men. Strengthened by those, Haidar again laid 

A.i>, siege to Vandivash. Again the news of Ooote*s 

arrival brought relief to the town. At Axnit 
Haidar and the French were defeated- 

280. ChaKa.cter of Saidar,— Of the many Indian 
adventurers we read of, Haidar Ali is one of the most 
remarkable. Unable to write or read, with no influence 
derived from birth, he worked his way to the throne of a 
mighty kingdom, and governed it with great ability and 
political wisdom, though without any regard to honour, 
or principle, or even humanity. He died on the 7th 
'December 1782 a.d., weary, as he said, af waging war 
**with a nation, whom he might have made his friends, 
but whom the defeat of many Baillies and Braithwaites 
would never destroy," 

281. Tippn Sultan,— Tippu was on the west coast 
when the news of his father's death reached him. He at 
once ha^t^ed to Seringapatam, where he was proclaimed 
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^BOrviBreign, and fonnii himself at ihe liead of an army of 
one hnndred tbonsand men, with three orores of rupees 
in' the treasury, hesides immense wealth in jewels. Peaiofe 
was ic^nnatelj made between England and France, and 
all the ' French in Tippn's service were at once recalled. 
Tippn tnarohed into the west coast and captnred Bedner 
and JBangalore. Goknel FoUerton, on the other hand, 
took Dindigal, Palghat, and Goimbatore. He was on his 
waj to attack Seringapatato, when he was stopped by the 
Governor of Madras, who had foolishly sent envoys to 
Tippn sning for peace. Tippa's pride was gratified. The 
English had come to him as suppliants. What more could 
he desire. They must be hnmiliated to the utmost degree. 
Not until Mangalore was in his possession and only 
after much entreaty, would he agree bo a peace, 1784 
by which each side retained its former posses- a.d. 
sions. This treaty is known as the Treaty of 
Maa^falore. 

282. "War with the Dutch.— At this period war broke 
out between England and Holland. Sir Hector Munro 
was immediately sent against Negapatam, the 
chief Dutch colony. He captured it, as also 1781 
Trincomali in Ceylon and other Dutch possessions. a.d. 
Those were finally made over to the English by 
the peace of Versailles in 1783 a,d. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE GOVERNORS-GBNEBAL OF BRITISH INDIA, 

Warren H[astinos, 1774 a.d. to 1785 a.d. 

Ghait Singh. 



The Regnlating Aot. 
Dissensions In the Oaloatta 

Connoil. ' 
Kandknmar. 
Sir Elijah Impey. 



The Begams of Oadh. 
Pitt's Bill. 
Hastings resigns. 
Death of Hastings. 



383, The Segnlating Aot,~The Regulating Act was 
passed by the English Parliament in 1773 a,d. and came 
into force in India in 1774 a,d. By this Act, the Governor 
of Bengal was made Governor- General, and, assisted by a 
Council of four Members, was entimsted with supreme 
power over all the British possessions in India. A 
Supreme Court of Justice was established at (i/alcutta^ 
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'iprosided ovhr hy^ a G^ief Jiistice and other three Tndges^ 
•with powers indepeiiident of thai Gorreraor-General in 
' Council. Warren Hastings was aoodrdinglyappointed the 
'first GoTernor-^GenBral. The first Members of Council 
we^eMr. Barwell^ afriendof Hastings^andilSr. Traaieia, 
'€totie)?al Chkveasixkg and Colonel Moiuion. The las^^^hreie 
Were sent oat from England. The 'fiihst Chief Justice wae 
Six*' £l:yah. Zmpey . 

2841. DisjieasiosiB in the Coimcil.-^No sooner had the 
three ooancillorB f rom England taken their seat, at thb 
Gonncil table, than they began to showan intense hatred 
towards Hastings. Regardless of his great experience and 
his knowledge of the wants of the conntry, they strennons- 
ly opposed all his measares. As eaoh Councillor had a 
vote in Conncil, the three from E inland could always form 
a majority, and thus for two years the Governor-General 
was almost powerless. The first oanse of dispute had re^ 
f erence to the treaty of Benares. The triumvirate in the 
Council, led by Francis, called on Hastings to produce -all 
letters, public land private, that had passed between hitti 
and his Agent at Oudh. Hastings refused. The majoritjr 
in Council re6ialled Hastings' Agent, ordex*ed the brigadb 
senft into Rohilkhand to be withdrawn, and threatened to 
withdraw the troops from Oudh, unless the Nawab at once 
paid up all monies due by him. Shuja-ud-daulah died 
the following year, and was succeeded by his young son, 
Asaf-nd-daulah. Francis, with his majority, immediately 
pressed down upon Asaf-ud-daulah, forced him to sign a 
treaty by which he surrendered to the Company there- 
venues of Benairee-^the Zeinindar being made a feudatory 
Baja, paying an annual tribute of two lakhs and a half to 
the Company — and raised by rupees fifty thousand per 
mensem the subsidy which his father had agreed to pay 
for the English troops stationed in Oudh. Nor was this 
all. The young Nawab bound himself to pay to the Eng- 
lish the debts due by his father ; while, at the same time, 
Francis forced him to pay to his father's widow iaimost 
the whole of two crores of rupees, which his father had 
left in the treasury. Against such harsh proceedings Hast- 
ings protested, but in vain. The Nawab was left with aA 
empty treasury, an army clamouring for pay, and a heavjr 
debt to the Company. 
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885. irnndlniiiiar.-^The power of Hastings was appa- 
rent^ gone. The natives were not slow to discover tbiis. 
The triiunvirate weve ready to listen to any tales against 
the Qovemor-iGeneral, and, like hundreds of crows pecking 
at a woiuided eagle, came hundreds of informers to blast 
the fair name o{ Hastings. Chief amongst those, was a 
3itbhma,n» named NiuidkiimaVy who had many yeara before 
this, been described by Giive and Hastings as the worst 
man they knew in India. He acoosed Hastings of having 
taken bribes from the wife of the late Mir Jafar. No- 
thing could have pleased Francis more than this. He 
brought the charge against Hastings in the Council. 
^a^tingB treated it with- acorn. Francis insisted that 
l^updl^um^ir e^ould be heard* Hastings denied the right 
of his colleagQQs to ait as his judges, aud left the Council, 
^oUi^wei by B^irwell* Suddenly the news ran through 
Calcutta that Nundktpaaar had been arrestee^ on a Qbarge. 
of f orgeiy, a^cl cast as a cominon felon into the Qommon 
gaol. The four judges of th,c High Court tried the case. 
A jury of Welve Englig^hmen wa^ ^mpaunelled : a unani- 
mous verdict of guilty was given ;. and the four judges 
Qigreed to the sentence that Nundkumar should be. hanged*. 
In the early morning of the 5th Ai^gust the ^entenco 
was carried out qj\ the maidan outside Calcutta, in the 
presence of an immense cirowd of Hindiji^. The sQutenciBi 
wa^ cpnsi4ered a severe one by the natives, forgery* 
though at that time a capital crime in England, not being 
regarded so by the Hindus. Hastings has sometimes been 
accused of laying procured the execution of Nundkumar 
to screen himoelf .; but Hastings himself declai:ed that h& 
l^ad in noway countenanced the prosecutiop* . The mavjori- 
ty in the Coancil, whp were Nundkumar *s f riende, and who 
might have saved him, took no steps to do so. On. the 
other hand, when the convicted man sent a petition to the 
Council, Francis himself demanded that the paper should 
be burned by the common hangman. The fate of Nund- 
kumar struck terror into all the natives,, and, during the 
rest of Hastings' rule in India, no one was daring enough 
to raise his voice against him. -By the deatii of Monson, 
Hastings was enabled to secure a majority in Council, and, 
thereby, to acquire a power^ which he alone at that time 
had the ability to use for the good of the Gountry^ 
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286. Chait Singh.— War had already brdketi fiat 
between the Bombay Govemmeat and the Mahrattas ; and 
in 1780 A.n. Haidar Ali again invaded the Kamatic. The 
expenses of those wars were enormous, and Warren Hast- 
ings was foroed to use every means in his power to procnre 
money. He first tamed to Ohait Siagh, the Raja of 
Benares. In 1775 a.d., as we have seen, Asaf-od-danlah* 
had transferred the right of collecting the revenue of that 
Zeinindary to the English. . Chait Singh was appointed 
Raja, as a vassal of the Company, and was boond to aid them 
with men and money when called on to do so. Hastings 
demanded five lakhs of rupees and two thousand horse. 
But Chait Singh pleaded poverty, and delayed to send the 
men or the money. Hastings proceeded to Benares to 
enforce his demand, and Chait Singh was put under arrest. 
He was exceedingly popular among his subjects. They 
rose in arms and attacked the sepoys that had been placed 
as a guard over their Raja. The sepoys had forgotten' 
to bring their ammunition with them and were cut to 
pieces. During the tumalt the Raja quietly slipped out of 
the palace, and escaped to Bamnagar on the opposite side 
of the river. Hastings was now in the utmost peril. He 
had but a handful of men with him, and the Residency was 
surrounded by an armed infuriated mob of many thousands. 
But his presence of mind did not desert him* He secretly 
sent messages to the nearest garrisons, and even wrote out 
and despatched the terms of a treaty he was making with 
Siifdia. During the night he withdrew to the fortress of 
Ohuiiar. The brave Popham was the first to come to his' 
assistance. Chait Singh^s army, now forty thousand strong, 
was defeated. - Chait Singh fled to Gwaliar, where he 
lived for twen ty-nine years . The troops seized th e treasure, 
and divided it amongst themselves. Hastings, thus balked 
in his object of securing money to fill the Company's 
treasury, consoled himself by appointing Chait Singh's 
nephew,- his uncle's successor, and by demanding twice the 
amount of tribute that had been hitherto received, 

287. TJie Bsgams of Oudh.— Hastings was more suo* 
cessful in accomplishing another object of hia journey. 
AsAfTad-do^ulah ot Oudh had never paid his debts. He 
complained that^ by the treaty of 1775 a.p^, he had been 
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deprited of the money that property belonged to the State, 
and that, instead of its having been giren to the fiegams, 
it should haye been giren to him to pay his soldiers and 
the debts dne by his father to the Company. He had no 
money now. Indeed he was more inrolredin debt 
than ever. The only way in which he conld eee 1781 
relief might be obtained, was by taking from tke A.m 
Begams the money they should never have poss- 
essed. The Begams were but ill-disposed towards the 
English. They had assisted Chait Singh in the late insur- 
rection. Hastings agreed to the proposal of Asaf-ud- 
daulab. The Begams were forced to yield up seventy- 
six lakhs, which were handed over to the Company. 

288. Pitt's Bill.— These measures were condemned by 
the Court of Directors. Indian affairs had likewise been 
discussed in Parliament, and a Bill,introduced by Mr. Pitt, 
had been passed, by which the power of the Directors was 
to be confided to three of their number who w6re to form 
a Secret Committee. The authority of the Directors was 
thus confirmed: but (1.) a Board of Control consisting 
of six members was appointed by the Crown to exercise 
supreme ' authority, the President of the Board being 
directly responsible to Parlianient. (2.) No alliances were 
to be formed with native states, nor was any war 

to be entered on, except in self-defence, without 1784 
the consent of the Court of Directors. (3.) The a.d. 
Governor- General's Council was reduced to three, 
one of whom was to be the Commander-in-Chief, and the 
other two, Bengal civilians* Similar Councils were estab- 
lished at Madras and Bombay. (4.) No servant of the 
Company was to engage in any monetary transaction with 
native princes. - 

289. Xastiaigs ifesigns.— Hastings resigned. On the 
1st February 1785 a.d., he sailed for England* In England, 
Hastings was at first received with great favour by thd 
king, the ministers and the dii^ctors. But his inveterate 
enemy, Francis, who was now in Parliament, pursued him 
even there. The great orator, Burke, and the leaders of 
the Whig party turned against him, and impeached him 
for his conduct in India. After a trial which lasted over 
seven years (ISthFebruary 1788 a*d. to 23rd April 1796A.D.) 
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}ie was fuUy. and bonorablj' a^cqnitted. O&ee tbere^ 
after did HAstings afypear in pablk. In 1813 a.I).^ he was 
summoned befoi^e the Houses of Po^rliament to giT^ etidenoe 
on IndiazL a£^irs< In botL places the lioble^ grej-hidred 
^old man was o:Sered a ehair while giving his evidenee, air 
bonotu* hut seldom grdruted, alad, on leaving the Moaa^f 
both. Lord& and Commons rose to do him honotu^. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
Lord Cobnwallis : The Third Maisub IVar. 

1786 A.D. TO 1793 A.D. 



Policy of Lord ComwalUs. 
Tippn over. runs Coorg. 
TipptI attacks Travancore. 
Tripartite alliaosce. 
War with Tippo. 



BaitgaloFe stormed* 
Battle of Arikera. 
Retreat of ComwaTlis. 
Seringapatam attacked. 
Peace of Seringapatam. 

ado. 'Lofd OomwUlIiB.— On the departure of Warren 
Hastings from India, Mr. McPherson, the Senior Meihber 
of Council, acted a;s Governor-General, until the arrival of 
Lord CbtntTsOUs in 1786 a.d. It was felt that, under the? 
new form of Government in India, it would be better 
to have a Govefmor-General, who was not a Hervant of the? 
Company. Hastings, grea-t though his ability was, had 
again and again been forced by the opposition and infrignes 
of the servants of the Company, who had at one time been 
his equals, to make compromises with them, and his 
authority had thereby been weakened. By appointing an 
Englibh nobleman, altogether unconnected with the Com- 
pany, and in no Way fettered by local ties, those evils donld 
not arise. Lord GornwaTlis, a nobleman 6i great military 
and diplomatic ability, was, therefore, appointed Hastings' 
suecessor, with powers to set, if nBcessary^ independently 
of the opinion of his Council. Lord Comwallis was resolv'*- 
ed to carry out the polioy laid down in Pitt's Bill, and to 
avoid) by every possible means, war with the Native 
States. But circumstances arose that prevented him 
from carrying out those intentions. 

291. Tippn's religioiui wars.— The treaty of Manga- 
lorOf (1786 A.D.), had scaarcely been concluded, when Tippu 
wrote to the French at Pondicherry, that he was only 
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waiting for an op^pdttiLmiy to crash tke Mahraiias iind the 
Nizanl5 add to extefrminate the 'Bullish. From thait time 
he proceeded to strengthen his a^my. He attacked the 
native christians 6f -Itftliairai and forced thirty thonsand 
of them to profess the Muslim faith. Coorg waa over-run, 
and seventy thousand persons of all ages and both sexes 
were carried off to Seringapatam, and iorced to become 
Mnsalmanfi. Elated by his success he no longer acknow- 
ledged the Emperor at Dehli, as^his Susserain, but assumed 
the title of VacyUiliali himself, and pubHo prayers were 
offered for him instead of Shah^Alara II* .. 

202. Tippn defeats the Visam and the KaSirattaa.— 

The growth of Tippu's power was a source of danger to 
the Nizam and the Mah rattan. They, accordingly, formed 
an alliance againdthim, butTippu had the best of it in the 
war that followed, and a peace was concluded, whereby 
TippU agreed to pay forty-five lakhs of rupees as the 
tribute due by H6.idar, and to restore all the territory he 
had taken during the war. In return, they acknowledged 
him Governor of almost the whole of India south of the 
Tungabhadra. 

293. Tippti attacks TraTaneore.— After those succes- 
ses, Tippu, puffed up 'with pride, began to look upon himself 
as a second Mubammudy whose duty it was to extend the 
Muslim faith by every xaeans possible. He led his army 
into Malabar against the Nayars, and gave them the choice 
of death or ponyersion to the faith of Islam. Thousands, 
true to their faith, suffered death. Thousands fled to the 
jungles. Many took shelter in Travancore. Eight thousand 
temples were levelled with the ground. Tippu next 
attacked Ttavaacore. The Nayars that had fled before 
him had obtained shelter there. The Baja bl Travancore 
had purchased two forts from the Dutdi, which Tippu 
maintained were within his provinces. The Baja had 
also built a wall for the protection of his State, which 
intercepted Tippu's advance to a portion of bis owa terri- 
tory of Cochin. At the head of fourteen thousand men 
he attacked the fortified wal1» A breach was effected, 
and Tippu's soldiers mounted the walls. But, being 
suddenly fired on by a small company of Hindus, a panic 
seized them, and they turned and fled, carrying with them 
15 
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Ti))pa and Ids train. Those behind were forced off the 
walls into the ditoli below, and Tippu was carried over 
the confosed mass of dead and straggling men that filled 
up the gapr Tippn roceiyed bruises, which lamed him 
for life. His palan^uiny jewels, seals and rings fell into 
the hands of the victors. Two thousand of the flower of 
his armj lay dead under the walls. Enraged and humili- 
ated at this catastrophe,; Tippu sent to Seringapatam for 
battering trains. On their arriral, he quickly demolished 
the f ortScations, and couTerted Traytmcoro into a desert. 

294. The third Xflisnr war.— The Baja of Trayan^ 
core was an ally of the English, and they were bound to 
protect him from this Maisur tyrant. Both Kizam Ali 
and Nana Famayis were in mortal dread of Tippu's 
increasing power. The former had just ceded Grantur to 
the English and received a subsidiary force at Haidarabad* 
The latter liked the English little, but he loved Ti^^u less. 
A Tripartite Treaty was entered into;, by which the, 
English, the Mahrattas, and the Nizam agreed mutually 
to defend each other from their enemies and to unite their 
forces to crush Tippu. On the conclusion of the war, the 
claims of the two fatter on the territories of Maisur. were 
to be granted to the fuHest extent. War was declared. 
In January 1791 A.n. Lord Comwalliff Arrived at Madras 
to take command o! the army himself. Withrp a month 
after hts arrivalfhe-set out on his march, and, by a clever 
movement, arrived on the high plain of Maisur without 
Tippu knowing of his approach. Bangalore was* taken 

by assault. The English army then advanced to 
1791 Seringapatam. Tippu in the greatest state tif 
A.D; excitement at the prospect of his capital being 

taken, ordered the foul words of insult to the 
English with which the walls were covered to be washed 
off. The prisoners were murdered, that no tales might be 
told of the iniseries they had suffered. On the approach 
of the English, Tippu drew up his army in the most skilful 
mahner at AriK:era. But he was completely defeated, and 
had to take refuge inside the walls of his capital. 

295. Betreat of the English.— Complete success 
would now have crowned the campaign. But the English 
commissariat was in a bad way. Provisions w:ere scanty. 
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Uppa had laid waste the country. The oxen were r^obed 
ta mere Bkeletons. Diiseaae, more deadly than i^ar, 
invaded the camp. Comwailis was forced to retreat, 
leaving his heavy siege train behind him« The day after 
the retreat was began Ban Pnat appeared with his 
Mahratias. Had he come sooner, Seringapatam would 
have fallen ^ but the Mahrattas had been busy plundering, 
heedless of the assistance they should have been giving to 
ibeir allies, 

d96. ComwaUia again adTaaLoev.—Lord Oomwallis 
remained in* Bangalore till fresh troops and all necessary 
equipments should arrive from Madras. He employed the 
army in the interval in taking the hill forts or droogs, 
considered impregnable by the people of Maisur, and in 
over-running the Baramahal. In January 1782 A.D., his 
arrangements were completed, and he again set out for 
Seringapatam. The campaign was begun on a scale not 
seen in India since the days of Aurangzeb. The inf antry,- 
battering train, field-pieces ahd baggage moved in three 
parallel columns, while a hundred waggons loaded with 
liquors, and sixty thousand bullockis, belonging to the 
Brin^atris or hereditary oxen-drivers, loaded with provi- 
sions, brought up the rear. The natives were struck with 
amazement at the resources of the English. Tippu is said 
to have exclaimed, '* It is not what I see of the resources 
of the English that I dread, but what I do not see." The 
Nizam's army of eight thousand men, gaily dressed but 
badly armed, and Hari Punt's small body of Mahrattas 
accompanied the English. Tippu Awaited their arrival. 
His defences consisted of three lines, protected by three 
hundred cannon, the earth works being covered with 
prickly plants, through which it seemed impossible for 
man or beast to penetrate. During the night Lord Com- 
wailis himself led his men to the attack. Before morning, 
the enemy's redoubts were taken, and the English had 
gained a footing on the island on which Seringapatam 
IS built. Tippu's loss in this attack was four thousand 
men, while probably four times that number took advan- 
tage of the defeat to desert. 

297. Feaoe of Seringapatam.— Tippu was bewildered. 
He began to fear he might lose his crown and his king- 
dom. The siege works of the enemy were being advanced 
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with tbe n6mo8t expedition. . It was now onlj a question. 
0£ time and Seringapatam must fall. Nothing eoald save 
Tippii but prompt submission. One of the Engliish pri- 
soneTS was sent to Lord Comwallis. The Governor-Gene- 
ral offered peace on conditioil, fint^ that Tippa should 
surrender one-half of his territories to be divided between 
the English and their allies; second^ ihB,t he should pay 
three crores and thirty lakhs of rupees; thirds that ail 
prisoners should be set free ; and /owr/ A, that Tippu shouH 
deliver to the English hia two sons as host-ages, till. the 
treaty was fulfilled. Tippu assembled his officers in the 
great mosque. The terms of peace were read, and the 
question was put by Tippu, " Shall it be peace or war ? " 
No alternative was left. Their only hope of retaining any 
power or territory was by; accepting those conditions, and 
Tippu; put his signature and seal to them that very day. 
The Mahrattas and the Nizam, though they had given no 
assistanciB to the English during the war, received equal 
shares: with them, of the treasure and territory. The 
Mahi^tas extended their boundary to the Timgabha* 
dva; the Nizam to i^.Fennar; while the English secur- 
ed to themselves the Baramahal on the east, Bindig^ 
on the south, and a large extent of territory on the 
Malabar coast, including Tellioherry and Calient. The 
Peace of Seringapatam was finally concluded 
1792 on the 18th March, much to the disappointment 
A.D. of the English soldiers, who had hoped personally 
to have freed their captive countrymen from their 
dungeons, a^d to have revenged the sufferings they had 
endured. But an 'opportunity of punifihing Tippu was 
still to be granted them in 1799 a.d. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LobdCobnwallis: The Permanent Revenue ScttIiEMEnt. 
1793 A.D. 



Cornwallis reforms tlie civil courts. 
Changes in the criminal courts* 
Natives excluded from high offices 
under the Company. 



Mode of collecting the revenue. 
Kise of the Zemindars. 
The Permanent Revenue Settle- 
ment* 

298. Brilliant as were the snccesses of Lord Corn- 
wallis in tbe war against Tippn, and great the credit ^hose 
successes reflected on him, the fame of his administration 
rests still more on the changes he introduced into the 
revenue and the judicial institutions of the country* 

299. The Bevenue.^-From time immemorial all the 
land- in the country was the property of the Baja or the 
Emperor; and his revenue was chiefly obtained from re- 
ceiving a certain proportion of the produce. To determine 
tbe proper share to be paid by the ryot, the great financier, 
Todar Hall, in the reign of Akbar, had all the lands 
measured and taxed according to their fertility. Agenta 
were appointed to collect what was due as the Emperor's 
fthare, and great power was given them, even to the levy* 
ing soldiers, in carrying out their work. As was the case 
in almost all Hindu institutions, the office of collector 
became hereditary, and in course of time, the collector's 
power became so great, that he set himself up as a Raja 
or Zemindar, and became entire master of the district. 

Eastings, as we have seen, did not acknowledge those 
Zemindars as masters or proprietors of their districts, but 
simply as 'colleetors of revenue, And he farmed out the 
lands to the highest bidder. But this system had proved 
a failure. The agents who thus secured the land had no 
cextfdnty of retaining it. They might be turned out in 
favour of sbill higher bidders. The eonosequence was, 
neither agents nor ryots woxdd expend their money in 
Improving the soil. The land, accordingly, deteriorated. 
The crops became poorer and poorer. The Government were 
forced to make remissions, and their revenue sulEered. 
W^n Lord Cornwallis landed in Calcutta^ he declared 
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''tliat no class of society appeared to be flourisliing, except 
the money lenders, and that both cultivators and land- 
lords were sinking iixto poverty and wretchedness." The 
Court of Directors resolved to remedy those evils. In 
April 1786 A.D., they wrote, condemning the system of 
letting out the revenues to men who had no interest in the 
land except to squeeze as much money as they could out 
of the ryots, and ordered that the land should be restored 
to th^ old Zemindars, and engagements made with them. 
The settlement was to be made for ten years, and if it 
should prove satisfactory, to be then declared permanent. 

300r Tlie Firmament BeTenue 8ettleiitent.>-In 1 798 

A.D.^ the permanent settlement was promulgated.. The 
Zemindars were created the landlords or proprietors of 
the soil, and were made responsible for a fixed permanent 
revenue to Grovemment. . A large and rich class oi land- 
lords was thus created, who, safe in the possession of their 
est9.te8, might be. expected to advance cultivation, and 
thereby add to, the wealth of the«country. But» in the 
settlement, the interests of the ryots w^ere somewhat over- 
looked* . They .could base a claim, to the land dating 
centuries before the Zemindars existed : and though, from 
this time, the Z<emindaf was appointed as only the medium 
through which the resident cultivators paid their rent to 
tbQ ^GoYQmment, still these, cultivatora have gradually 
dintuxiished.in numbers, and the ryots are now almost 
exclusively at the iaeTQj of the Zemindars, The result of 
the: settlement has probably been good on the whole. 
The. r$veniie.of Bengal and Bihar has increased. Gultiva^ 
^on bias been extended, and generally the people are more 
comfortable and happy. 

aoi. ) OomwfJliJi . reforms the Qi^ C<mr<te.^Lord 
Comwallis also introduced changes into the judicial insii- 
tntiona of the Presidency* The English Collector had 
hitherto not only administered the revenue of his oolleoto* 
rate, bjit had aot^d also as judge and magistrate^^ The 
dnties oi- the Collector, were frpm this rtiame limited te 
matters affecting the revenue, and he was pkused Under a 
Board of Bevonue ; while judges were appointed over civil 
courts, that were i^tabUsbed. in the districts. Changes 
ir^re also . made, iii the criminal courts ^^ but too much 
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puow^r- was' n^ven to thoupoUce. Cornwallifl placed ihe 
wHola administration of the coniitiy into the hands of the 
Oompaay. Under his rnle no native eonld hope by industry 
and abitiiiy to rise to high employment in the service, not 
even in the judicial department. How different from the 
ptresent rale, by which there is almost no office under the 
Grown which the native may not aspire to and ultimately 
gain. 

In 1793 i..D., Lord Gomwallis retumsd to England, and 
was succeeded by Sir John Shore* Early in that year, 
Prance and England again went to war, and Pondicherry 
was taken by the English for tfte third time. 

tJHAPTEB XV. 

Sir John Shore (Lord TeignmoutHc) 

1793 A.D. TO 1798 A.D. 

The Oadh sacoessioOf 



Sir John Shore's Peace Policy. 
War between the Mahrattas 
and the Kizam. 



Vizier Ali. 
Saadat Ali. 



302, Sir Jolm Shore.— Sir John Shore, a servant of 
the Company, was appointed to sncceecl Lord Cornwallis. 
He had shown the greatest ability in the preparation of- 
the Permanent Revenue Settlement, and td him as much 
credit was due as to Lord Cornwallis for the promulgation 
of that measure. He was a man of the highest honor and 
probity, and was considered by Mr. Duhdas, the President 
of the Board of Control, to have a peculiar fitness for the 
high and responsible office to which he was appointed.^ 
Sir John Shore was pledged to a non-intervention policy, 
and the slrictneBS with which he adhered to that part of 
Pitt's Bill of forming no alliance without the consent of 
the Home Board, greatly weakened the English authority, 
and set both the- Mahrattas and Tippu free to carry out 
their, schemes for their aggrandizement, 
. 803« J)atU»^KQrdla.--'TheMahratta leaders, /or ^7ie 
hist timef. assembled under the banner of the Peshwa and 
attacked Nizam Ali. The Nizam applied to the English 
for assistance; By the Tripartite treaty formed against 
Tip}>n, each of the aJUes was bound to protect the others 
from their enemies. The Nizam and Nana Farnavis had 
both been parties to this treaty. They were now at way 
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With each pihiar. Wlid was Sir. John Shore to help P Tb» 
Mahrattag wbald be Gertain to crush the Niaani and theixf 
power would becdme a great danger, to the English* Sir 
John Shore, however^ stuck to his ihstruotions and remain* 
ed neutral. The Niaam,. confident of victoiy, marohed 

from Haidarabad, the dancing girls in prophetic 

1795 songs glorifying his triumphs, and the soldiers con- 

A.D. fidently declaring that they would plunder Puna. 

But at Knrdla they were utterly defeated. The 
Nizam fled for refuge to ;the fort of Kurdla, where, after 
being besieged for two days, he agreed to cede to tiie 
Mahrattas territory yielding thirty-five lakhs a year, and 
to pay up all arrears of tribute. 

304. The Ondh suecession.— The chief event in the 
administration of Sir John Shore was the change he made 
in the Oudh succession* In 1797 A.D., Asaf-ud-daalah 
died. His rule had been as weak as it had been oppressive. 
Money had been wrung from the ryot and had been 
squandered in wasteful luxury and debauchery at the 
capital. The presence of the British brigade was the only 
power that prevented internal anarchy or foreign invasion. 
On the death of Asaf -ud-daulah, Sir John Shore recogniz* 
ed Visier Ali« as his successor. Subsequently, it was re^ 
ported, that this Vizier Ali was not a son of the late Nawab, 
but the offspring of a man of the lowest caste. Sir John 
Shore proceeded to Lucknow to investigate the case. 
After the most careful enquiry he found that Asaf-ud- 
daulah had left no legitimate heir, and Saadat Ali, brother 
of the late Nawab, was placed. on the masnad. Vizier Ali 
was sent to Benares, and a liberal pension was allowed 
him. In 1798 A.n., Sir John Shore, who had been created 
Lord Teignmouth, sailed for England. Sir John Shore's 
settlement of the Oudh revolution gained him great favour 
with both the Eoglish and the natives, becanse thev felt 
that " the right had come to the nghtful." But, m his 
policy with the Nizam and Tippu, he showed great wecik* 
ness, and, although on leaving India he declared^ thai 
Tippu would certainly avail himself of any fair opportunity 
to re-establish the power and reputation he had lost in his 
former contest with the English, he had taken no efficnent 
steps to keep the army in a state of readiness for such an 
emergency. 
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CHAPTER XVI- 
Marquis op* Wellbslby— Fourth Maisub War. 

1798 A.D. TO 1805 A.D. 



Peace policy abandoned. 
The Subsidiary System. 
War with Tippn. 
Seringapatam talcen. 
Death of Tippa. 



Tanjore mider the English. 
The Kamatic under the English* 
North-West Provinces ceded. 
The Marquis of Wellesley's 
snooessfnl policy. 



305. ThaMarqnisof Wellesley.— Lord Morniugton, 
better known bj his subsequent title, the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley, succeeded Sir John Shore. He had been but a short 
time in India when he saw that the policy of trying to 
maintain peace by a 'balance of power, that is, by not allow- 
ing any one State in India to become so powerful that it 
might swallow up another State, must be given up, and 
that the only security for British interests, was to establish 
the British as the paramount power in the land. The 
French influence was at the moment very strong. The 
Nizam and Sindia had both of them French armies in their 
service. Tippu's forces were being drilled by French offi- 
cers, and Tippu was trying to form an alliance with France 
to drive the English out of the Peninsula. The Marquis 
of Wellesley proceeded at once to counteract this French 
influence and to bring about the fall of Tippu. To this 
end, he first formed an alliance with the Nizam, by which 
the Nizam agreed to receive a subsidiary f of ce of six 
thousand men, with artillery. 

306. The Subsidiary System.— This system, which 
was introduced so largely by the Marquis of Wellesley, 
may be briefly described. Under it the native states surren<* 
dei*ed their international life, that is, they could form no 
alliances either ofEensive or defensive, without the consent 
of the British Power. They could, not entertain a French- 
man in their service. They had to maintain a force con^* 
manded by British officers, the charges of which were met 
by the assignment of territory to the English. In return, 
the English pledged themselves to defend those states 
from foreign enemies. Such was the nature of the treaty 
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with the Kizam. The French sepoys at Haidarabad were 
accordingly disbanded, alid a subsidiary force under Eng- 
iifih officers was stationed there. The Governor-General 
tried to form a similar treaty with Nana Famavis, and 
subsequently, with Sindia, but neither *of them . would 
listen to his overtures, although they continued on friendly 
terms with the English. They feared Tippu : but they were 
not prepared to become feudatories of the English Power. 

307^ War with Tippu.--Meanwhile, Tippu had been 
strengthening his forces by every means possible. His 
army, magnificently equipped, and well-drilled by French 
officers, was now in a high state of efficiency, and it was 
well known he was only waiting an opportunity to lead his 
soldiers against the English. In 1798 ad. the storm burst. 
i?ippu had sent envoys to the French in the Mauritius 
proposing an offensive and defensive alliance. The Goverr 
nor of that island, in the wildest joy at the prospect of 
forming an alliance with the mighty Raja of Maisur, issued 
a proclamation, making known the objects of the mission, 
land CixUing on the citizens to enlist under the banners or 
trippu. This proclamation reached Calcutta. The news 
also arrived that the great Napoleon Buonaparte had land^ 
ed in Egypt, and it was rumoured that a French expedition 
was actually on its way down the Bed Sea, bound for 
India. Tippu likewise received an embassy from the 
Mauntius and enrolled himself as a citizen of the French 
Republic. There was nothing for it but war. The 
Marquis of Wellesley set out for Madras that he might be 

near the scene of operations. General Harris, the 

1799 Commander-in-Chief, at the head of eighteen 

iuD. thousand men with one hundred and four cannon, 

marched from Madras. He was joined by a force 
of sixteen thousand men belonging to the Nizam, which; 
under British officers, formed now an effective body of 
troops. General Stuart was ordered to march from Malabar 
and join the main army. Tippu's policy was plain enoughs 
fie must if possible prevent a union of those armies. He 
hastened first to meet General Stuart and took him by 
surprise at^ Sadasir ; but. was defeated with a loss of two 
thousand men. He next hurried on to meet the army 
advancing from Madras ; but, at MallavtUi, thirty miles 
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from Seringapatam, Tippa'a troops fled before the chatge 
of the English infantry, and Tippa was forced to seek 
safety behwd the walls of his capital. General Hartis 
followed and took up his ^position outside the city, and wa» 
soon joined by the Malabar force nndet (reneral Stuart* 

Tippu, now driven into his capital with little chance of 
escape, lost all presence of mind. Instead of taking 
means to defend the town and protract the siege, he gave 
himself up to grief and despair. He summoned his council 
and asked them what was their determination. 
" To die along with you" was the unanimous reply. 1799 
Astrologers were consulted, and the Brahmans, a.d« 
whom he had so hated and persecuted^ were seat 
for. Large sums of money were given to them to perforin 
incantations, by which the fall of his kingdom might be 
averted. Prayers were ordered to be offered in Muslim 
mosques and Hindu temples. But Tippu's doom was 
near« He sent to General Harris asking for peace. Peace 
was offered, but on such terms as to reduce Tippu to the 
position of a nominal Eaja, like the Nawab of Bengal. 
Tippu, enraged at such a proposal, resolved rather to die 
than add one more to the number of Bajas, who were 
pensioners of the * infidel' English. 

308. Death, of Tippu.— Meanwhile, General Harris 
continued to bombard the town. On the 3rd May a 
breach was effected. The following day. Sir David Baird, 
who had been a prisoner for four years in. the dungeons 
of Seringapatain,' a,t the head of four thousand men, stormed 
the breach^ and in a few minutes planted the English flag 
on the. battlements. Tippu's . troops fought with the 
utmost bravery- It was of no avail. The English forced 
their way.. The city was taken. Under a low gateway, 
where the fight had been the thickest, amongst a mass of 
dead and, dving, lay Tippa, scarcely distinguishable in 
death. The body was carried to the palace and buried with 
royal honors in the tomb erected for his father. 

309. C^uuKMtev of Tippu.— Thus ended a short, but 
while it lasted, a powerful and vigorous dynasty. It has 
been said " Haidar was born to create an empire, Tippu to 
lose one." Tippu, unlike his father, was a considerable 
scholar* He carried on a large correspondence himself 
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and wrote an account of his own exploits. In his policy 
of religious intolerance, of waging religious wars on all 
sides and compelling the people to become Miisalm«3i!^y 
he was. a tnarked contrast to Haidar, who, caring little 
for religion, granted the utmost toleration to his snbjefCts. 
The Cruel way in which Tippu treated his piisoners^ 
and the bitter enmity he showed to the English hare 
led him to be regarded as a monster of cruelty. But, when 
the English entered his territory, they found the lands 
well cultivated, the people happy and strongly attached to 
their sovereign, indicating that, within his own kingdom, 
his power and influence had been used for good. 

3X0. Besnltsoftliewar.— The family of Tippu was 
deposed and .his two sons were sent to Velldre, a liberal 
pension being allowed them. Canara, Coimbaiorey and 
the Wyaaad were taken possession of by the English. 
Territory adjoining the province of Haidarabad was given 
to the NiMim. This territory was subsequently ceded to 
the English to meet the expense of maintaining a subsidi-. 
aiy force, and . it consequently became known as the 
"Ceded IHstricts." An infant son of the old Maisur 
family was declared Maharaja of the remaining territoty. 

311. Tanjore bronght under Engliah rule.— The 

Marquis of Wellesley next turned his attention to Tanjore. 
For years the people of Tanjore had been groaning under 
oppression and mis-government. The cultivators were 
ground down by the renters, and frequently the servants 
of the Raja would carry off the whole crops, while the 
ryots looked helplessly on. ' In 1786 a.d., it was reported 
that as many as sixty-five thousand of the inhabitants fled 
from the district. The Raja died, and there was now a 
dispute as to the succession. The Madras Government 
were asked to settle the dispute. The Marquis of Welles - 
ley did so, by taking the Government of the ^country 
into his own hands, and giving a pension to each of 
the claimants. 

312. The Kamatic taken over by the Snglisb.— 

Affairs in the Karnatic were equally bad. The aged 
Muhammad Ali died in 1795 a.d., and was succeeded by 
Umdnt>Ql-Unira, his eldest son. In the late war with 
Tippu, this Ifawab bad again and again put obstructions 
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in t'ke waj 6i the Marquis of tTelleslefy and, on the oap^ 
tlire of Seringapatam, tf^aoheroiis conrespoiidence between 
him and Tippn had been discovered. On the death of 
Umdnt-nl-UmTa in 1801 a.d., all ciyil and military 
anthority was taken from the Nawab^s fiamily, and th^ 
entire administration of the Kamatic was transferred to 
the English. As in the casp of Tanjore, a liberal pension 
was granted to the new and nominal Nawab. Thus, dur- 
ing those three eventfnl years, the Madras Presidency was 
extended from the Corpmandel coast^ to the Malabar coast 
and southward to C^e Comorin ; while on the north it 
reached as far as the Krishna and the Gbdaveri. 

313.' Vorth-West FroTinces cededrtp tli9 Sliglitfli,— 

The Marquis of Wellesley had also to interfere in the 
affairs of Ondh. Saadat AH was-^oppreieiQ^ i^. sglijocts 
very much. His army was not kept in th^ efficient stater 
promised by the subsidiary treaty. Therd itas da^gel* of 
an invasion b^ Zaman Shah, a d^so^ndaltt of - AJimad Shah 
Abdali. The Gh>vernor*Gen6ral, therefore, icntefid ■ tlie 
Nawab to cede those territories giow ooi9)p1i^ing^ a gr0ati 
part oi the Vw^W^ Jtt0\ma4BfJi0r the •mf^intenanC0 
of a fprce sufficient to defend the oOnutrJr. . . ' " 

314. Ifhe Mai^qnis . of VeDevley'a ^QUeri— The 

remaining years of the adn^inistration of the. Marquis, of 
Wellesley were occupied with wars with the Mahrattas. 
In 1805 A.n. he returned to England. The Marquis pf 
Wellesley wa^ a statesman of the highest trrder. ' Having 
none of the narrow ideas of the servants of the Company, 
who regarded their own interests as all*important, he iden* 
tified British interests with those of India, and, instead of 
stooping to intrigue in attempting to adjpst a balance of 
power amongst the native states, he established the Bri- 
tish Sovereignty as the Paramount Power in. the land. 
He was the founder of the Indian Givil Service. He 
considered that a counting house training wa^ n'ot at all 
suitable for men that were to be administrator^ of piD- 
vinces and judges of conrts. , He, therefore, established a 
College at Calbutta, tvhere.the young servants of the 
Company might sttidy History,. Political Economy, and :the 
Indian Lang^nages on their arrival in the conntiy.' . The. 
Marqnis of WeUesley was of small stature and was fcnowv 
16 
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amazigst liifl fri^icte as ''the gldrioucr li^lemao^" And 
90 long OB the History of the Britisli power will remain^ 
80 long will this glorious little notaa osccapy one of the 
highest places amongst the goodly roll of statesmen, that 
Have extended and consolidated that power in India. 



CttAPTEB XVn. 

LOBD OOBHWALLI^ : SiB GsOltOE B&RLOW» 

1805 A.p. TO 1807 A.n. 



Kon-intervention policy. 
Death of Lord Comwallis* 
8k Qeorgv Bfniow. 
Peace with the Habrattfts. 



The Tellore mutiny. 
Causes of the mutiny. 
|li#sip9aBMi iftjkeeaiited^ 



' Bti. ]>eath of fiord Comwallig.— Great and glorious 
had been the administfiition of the Marquis of Wellesley; 
fie bad raised the British name and influence from the low 
jK)sition into whtdh it had fallen in India, bad added -v^tj 
eittensiTely to the British possessions, and hM firmly estab* 
lished the Bcitiah Power as pc^^motint in the land: But 
bis policy, suoo^issful though it had be^, abd the only 
policy thuEbt could have brought peace to the country^ was 
condemned by tha Board <rf Direqtors in Bnglaiid. ' 9)iie 
Cfovemor-General, in the face of an AjQt of Parliament, 
had engaged in war against prince after priuca from Ca{»e 
Gomorin to the Satlej. He had brought vast territories 
directly under British rule, and had coiicluded trearties with 
such powerful rulers as the Nizson and the Pe8hwa,iby which 
they maintained subsidiary forces and acknowledged the 
English Power as their Suzerain. Xhe responsibilities thus 
thrown on the Company were enormous. The expenses 
of the late wars had emptied their treasury. The new alli- 
ances might lead them into further wars. The Directors 
became nrightened, and requested Iiord Corawallis to 
proceed to India as Governor- General. Lord Comwallis 
was opposed to the policy of Wellesley, and no sooner hi^ 
he landed at Calcutta, thw he made known- the change o£ 
policy that was to be followed. H^ set out for the upper 
provinces to arrange peace with Holkar and Sindia ; but, 
during the journey, his health gave way, and Ke died at 
Ohazipur on the 5th October 1805 A^n. 
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. ' 810. fliv Ctaiorn SAvlow--^Feace*at-«iity"px£M poliojrw 

Siv George Barlow^ the Senior Member of Ooimcili: 
lUBSimied the ofiSbc^ of Govemor<*Oenerftl. He had steadily 
asiosted and strongly upheld the Marquis of Wellesley i)^ 
his poUcy of establishii:^ the British as the paaramotltit 
power. But now all was changed. As a servant of tha 
Company he felt it to be his doty to obey their instrnctiona 
to the letter.1 He quickly concluded a peace with Sindia^ 
Though Lord Lake had Holkar in his power and was on. 
the point of utterly crushing him, a treaty was also con« 
duded with him, by which Holkar's territories were rem 
stored to him. Nor was this all. The Bajput States had 
done great servioe to the English during the Mahratta 
wars, and the .English had Ipromised to protect theni 
from their enemies. Sir George Barlow, notwithstanding! 
the protest of Lord Lak'e^ broke faith with the Bajputsy 
annulled the treaties, and handed the Rajputs 'over to be* 
ravished and plundered by Holkar's brigands. . Lord Lake, 
thejreupon, resigned in disgust and sailCed £or Snglan'^.^ 
7he Opj^rt ol 9irectora wanted Sir George Barlow to go^ 
stiill . fuiH^er, to* annul the tceaty of Basaein, and tha 
irea^y with the Nizam; but to his credit be it stated^] 
that he refused to perpetrate such folly. 

317. The Vellore mutiHy.— While peace was thus 
being procured at any price in the north of India, 
the whole of the Peninsula was thrilled by the 1806 ; 
news that the sepoys at Vellore had mutinied, and a.d . [ 
killed their officers and many of the European 
i^oldiers. On the capture of Seringapatam, the two sons 
of Tippu, who had been taken prisoners, were removed to* 
Vellore, where they lived on a liberal pension granted them* 
by the Company. At Vellore there was a garrison of three' 
hundred and seventy Europeans, and one thousand five 
hundred native troops. Many of the sepoys belonged to 
Maisur, and had formerly served under Tippu. Early on' 
the morning of the 1st tJuly, they seized the main guard,; 
took possession of the powder magazin e, and attack- 
ed the Europeans in their barracks, firing at them 1606 
through the Venetian windows. The officers' quar- a.d. 
ters were nei:t attacked, and thaxteeti; d tkB olfi- . j 
eevs slain. Thesnrvivors, officers and men^ tried to fight tiheit* 
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W9J %D tWgnie; ^bot iQ ihe fttteittiJt tbd offioBrS wexe Idtbd. 
Sergeant Brodio then took the command, and, nnder eoTei* 
of a bastion of ihe gateway^ maintained a braye defence^ 
Wh^n the newB of ihe mntiny reached Aroot, Colonel 
Gillespie ii;t ihe head of the 19th Dragoons, with two field 
gnns, galloped off id the relief. Soon a clond of dust was 
seen in the distance. Nearer still it came. The hearts of 
.the little band, that were so gallantly defending them- 
selves, beat high. A company of their own countrymen 
was coming to their aid, and far in front of the relief 
party eame the commander galloping as if for life np to 
the gate of the fort. A rope made of the soldiers' belts was 
let down and Colonel Gillespie was pulled np the wall. The 
field guns were brought np to the gate, a breach was quick* 
ly made, and not until between three hundred and four hun- 
dred depoys had paid with their lives the penalty of their 
tareachery, did the English soldiers desist from the carnage^ 

- 31B. Cttnuie of the mntiiiy.— An investigation was at 
toce made, atid the cause of the mutiny discovered. The 
Com^andeb'in-Chi^; with the consent of Xoi*d WiHiani 
Bentinckf the Gdvemqrcf Madras, had introduced several 
innovations fnto the army -regulations. The sepoys Yfete 
no longer to appear on parade with ear-rings or their 
distinctive caste marks. They were to shave their chins, 
and trim their beards after a certain mbdeF, and,* what 
imtated them still more, they were no longer to wear 
their turbans, but a kind of head dress that somewhat 
resembled a European hat. A rumour was circulated, that 
those changes were introduced as preliminary to the sepoys 
all being forced to become Christians. This rumour the 
followers of Tippu's family greatly encouraged, and when- 
ever a sepoy appeared, he was mocked and upbraided by 
the Muhammadans for wearing this hat," which was re- 
garded as a symbol of Christian belief. Such were the 
causes that led to the mutiny. No doubt the Tippu family 
had also much to* do with it. They and their followers 
longed for the restoration of their house to the throne of 
Maisur, and, when the mutineers took possession of the 
fort, the royal flag of Maisur was hoisted on the flag-staff. 

3X9. Beraltg of thm mntimr'— The members of 
Tippu's family were at onoe removed toi Oalcuttik. Sever^ 
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of the ringleaders in the matinj were executed; otheiii 
were dismissed the service. The new regalations we^ 
cancelled^ and the Governor of Madras and the Gomma^n- 
der-in-Ohief were recalled to England. 

820, Kissioaaritts iiiterdicied.-<'-Beligious interfer* 
ence with the sepoys had led to this mutiny. Sir George 
Barlow, therefore, deemed it right, in the intoi!eits jd^- ihe 
Company, to stop the labours of Carey, Ward and 
Marshman, the distinguished missionarieB of fiiferamp6re«' 
lest they, too, should be considered as interfering with the 
religious beliefs of the people. He • was evidentiy. unable 
to see the difference between a Government fovoing a 
change of religion on a country, and private individuals 
preaching ^ hew religion, or discussing religious questions 
with the people. 

. Lord Mlnto, who had been Presideait of the Board of 
Control, was sent out as Governor*Geheral, and Sir George 
Barlow was appoiiited Governor of Madras.. 



CHAPTER XVni. 
Lord Minto: 1807 jl.d^ to 1813 a j>. 



State of Bandelkhand. 
Amir Khan. 
BiM of the Bilduu 
Nanak Shah. 
Gom Govind* 
Banda. 



Banjit Singh. 
MntiBy at liadras. 
The Tent Contraot« . 
The Maaritios oapsttired* 
Benewal of the Charter. 



nil. Lord lffiato-'-^lB07 A.D.-^l813 A<1>>-Lord 

liiato came out to India intending to eany od^the j>eacd 
policy^ He had sokreelj be to a lew ^eeks in CalentiW 
when the riot and anarchy prevailing in BmidelliliajlA 
attracted his attention, Bnndelkhand i»a.d been given td 
the Bnglish for the snpport of the subsidiary force at Pnna. 
The weak Sir George Barlow, rather than go to wai% had 
allowed this fair province to lie over-run with bandittL 
A hundred and ftfty castles were now held by as many 
chiefs, who were at constant war with each other. * Those 
chiefs maintained their power by plunder and Violenoef 
and, thereby, converted one ol the richest provinces of 
India into a desert* Lord Minto felt such a state i^ 
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fSgdtu tabe 4iflcredlUble to the Eaglish Government, find 
gaye notioe of bU mfcention to lead an army into th# 
district. Many of tbe petty obiefg yielded at onoei and 
when tbe fort of Kalinf ler, wbiob tbe great Ma^mud of 
Ohazni bad failed to oaoture, submitted, peace and |>ros* 
perifcy were restored to tbe district* ^' ' 

' :B2%\. AmisB SHaa,^Otber oiroamstanoeB arose ibat 
Compelled Lord Minto to abandon tbe non«interTenilon 
poHioy. Jbniv Xhaa, an adventurer, bad raiged bimself 
to be obief 61 tbe YatiiaSy and possessed tbe will, ii h& 
bad bad tbe ability, to re-establisb tbe Afgban autbority 
in tbe eountry. In tbe name of Holkar be claimed from 
tbe Baja of Barar oertain jewels tbat the Baja bad received 
from biin, and invaded tbe countiyto enforce bis demands, 
He was defeated by tbe Baja's troops, and, when be beard 
thai Li>rd Minto bad despatobed a force to the Baja's aid, 
he quickly returned to Indor. 

383. The Frencll soare.— 'Daring this time, fe^ of « 
French invasion seized tbe Oovemment, and embassies 
were sent to Kabul and TebevSkn to conclude treaties, by 
which the Frencb should not be allowed to march throagn 
Persia and Afghanistan, But, as tbe Frencb scare died 
away, nothing pame of these. It wag otherwise with an 
embassy that wba sent to the Sikb obief, Baajit Sbigh, 
<' The Lion of Labor." And bere it may be weQ to trtioe 
tbe rise of the Sikb power. 

334. Bise ef the SUelie.— The word Sikh means 
disciple QW d^V9(iedl9llew^r Jbe Sikfap were origipally 
ft religioue Beot« tbe followers of tbeir foundari STfUMlk 
Wiah. Nanak Shab was bom in 1469 a.d. Frompbildbood 
b^ gave ^meelf muob up to devotion and to practising 
austeritiesr H9 visited almost all the saored places in 
India, and went even to Meooa. He began to piieacb about 
U90 A.n. Ee was mQre a reformer than the setter up of 
a new religion. His great aim was to reoonoile tbe two 
great faiths of the Hindos and tbe Mahammadans in oi^e 
religion. He called on tbe Qi^i^ii to east agide Hkm 
idob and return to ^e worship of tbe one QoA, .He 
ealled on the Mubammadans to abstain ivovs^ killing the 
«ow, and to desist from i^ligious perseoAtion^. Loyt to 
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Ood and Iov& to oar leUowm^u wm the doctrine btf 
inoulcated* The third .Guroi or * spiidtiial leader/ afttfr 
STaoak Shah, wae imirdered by the Muhainmadan9 id 1606 
A.]^ The Sikhs, who op to this time had he^n an 
inofiensive peaceable sect, took to anus under Har Govind^ 
a BOH o| the znardered Garn, and npmeroifally put tp 
death every one that they snppeot^d of being iK)ttcerned in 
the miuder. From this time, the Sikhs bei^n to form tftiflV^f 
selves into bands of soldiers, and, if^hen Tegh Bahaai^\ 
the sinth Qaru, also fell a victim to the Muhammadan 
perseontion, Gium Ooviyidv his son, who was the tenth and 
last Onm, formed them into a nation of warriors. Be 
saw that to contend successfully with the Mnhammadan$# 
the way must be left open for all classes of the -Binda 
commnnity to piu his standard. He, therefore, abolished 
aU os«tG dij^tinction. All that subscribed to his oreed 
were on a level, said advancement depended on mQrit* 
He changed the name of his followers from Sikh to Singhi' 
^lionT thfs giving them the honorable title bitherta 
granted .only to Bajpats^ AH Garn Govind's d^sciple^ 
we?e required always to carry steel insojne shape or other | 
to weair a blue dress ; to allow their hair \o grow ; and tO 
exclaim, when they met each other,. " Success to the statQ 
of the Guru! Victory attend the Guru.*' The Sikbs^ 
henceforth, instead of acitingou the defensive as thejr had 
done under'HarGovindi began to prof>%gate ^heir faith by 
the sWord, Many were the battles fought between thezu 
and the Muhammadaus. But in 1708 4,d„ Guru Oovind> 
force? were utterly broken up, and he hs^ to fl§e under 
cover of the night from CliamkoTir, His phildreu , were 
massacred, his followers mutilated in the most cruel way, 
and he, himself, was fovoed iao Isad'^ud Ufe of^a^andvrer. 
On the death of Guru Govkid, BmUla, a great friend o£ 
the OurUi took up arms* Gathering the scattered . Sikhji 
together, be entered Buahixkd, avenged th0 massacre of 
Gdvind's family by putting the governor, hie family and 
almost all the inhabitants of Sarbind to the sword* He 
polluted all the mosques of the city, and subdued all tha 
country between the Satlej and the Jumua» Banda waa 
subsequently defeated by the Smperor and put to a 
horribly death, The Sikhs were hunted like wihl b^a^li 
from om tot to anotbevi and ave^ ^eans was taken, not 
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only to destroy their power, bat to ejtfcermiuate the moe, 
A proolamation was issued from DeUi ordering the death 
ot all professing thfe faith of Wa»ak, and offering a reward 
for every Sikh head. The few Sikhs that escaped this 
order fled to the hills in the north.east of the Pan jab. 
If othing m6re was heard of them for thirty years, wnep 
they suddenly issned from their fastnesses and 
1798 seized, some of the plunder Nadir Shah was 

4'D, earrying off to Persia* From that timq the Sikhs 
formed themselves into a kind of republic. There 
were many chiefs, each with his followers 5 but, at 
their Ouru'^Mata or national council, a military leader 
was always selected/ Their history for many years 
IS one of varying success. At one time we find them 
masters of Labor; at another time we read of them being 
defeated with a loss of twenty thousand men by Ahmad 
Shah, On the death of thai? Afghan monareh, dissen* 
felons broke out at Kabul, and, as the House of Timnr 
had fallen from its proud position in India, the. Stjkhs, 
with determined courage and indomitable perseverance, 
again over-ran and conquered liahor and Sarhind; But 
they were no longer the united body they had been 
under Guru Gpvind, Every chief was desirous of increas- 
ing, his own power and territory. This led to continual 
internal wars.. And, when in 1805 a,d, Holkar, fleeing he* 
fore Lord Lake, sought their assistance, only a few 
1805 of the chiefs attended the Guru^Mata that was sum* 

4.D, moned, and those, that were absent, threatened to 
resist any resolution this Council (whioh w^ii the 
lafit that was held), should decide on. . 

885, Biu^M Singli of ^alioy,— The most powerful 
ohief at that time was B^njit Singh. He had assisted 
SSaman Shah, when he entered the Panjab in 1799 A.n., 
and in return, had been rewarded'by a grant of the town of 
Labor. He had gradually extended his power, until his 
authority was acknowledged throughout the Panjab as far 
as the Satle], Between the Satlej and the Jumna lay the 
province of Sarhind, which for the most part waa under 
8ikh ohieftalnSf Banjit Singh claimed authority over 
them, and they applied to the English for proteb^on. It 
wai on this aoooant, 9M also to leoare an alUanoe with 
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Banjit Singh, that Mr. (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe was 
sent to Lahor. The Mission was wholly successful. A 
treaty " to estJifblish perpetii^Ql amity between the British 
Government and the state of Lahor'' was concluded ; and 
so high an opinion did Ban jit Singh form of the English, 
from the bearing of young Metcalfe, that, until his death 
in 1639 A.D., he remained their constant and firm ally. 
The Sikh states between the Satlej and the Jumna were 
taken unde^ the protection of the English, and a garrison 
was left at Ludhiaoa. Thus, after six years, the policy of 
the Marquis of Wellesley was again adopted, and the 
British standard advanced from the Jumna to the Satleji 

326. Mntiny at Madras.— Meanwhile, Sir George Bar- 
low bad been nuiking himself very unpopular at Madras. 
He had been called on by the Court of Directors to reduce 
expenditure in that Presidency. He, thereupon, proceed* 
ed. to abolish the Tent Coniaraet« by which the officers 
were furnished with a fixed monthly allowance for provid- 
ing tent equipage to their regiments whether they were in 
the field or not. The officers mutinied and encouraged 
the men in rebellion. A skirmish actually took pptce 
between a mutinous regiment marching to Seringapatam 
and a body of Mthful sepoys and English troops. Lord 
Minto arrived at Madras, and by energy and tact put down 
the mutiny. Sir George Barlow was recalled. 

.327. The Mauritiiui oaptnred.— There was peace in 
India during Lord Minto's administmtion. But as thq 
Indian trade was being greatly interfered with by* French 
men-of-war from the Mauritius and Bpurbon, expeditions 
were fitted out, and those, islands were captured. The 
Mauritius still belong to the English ; but feourbon was 
restored to France in 1814 a.d. Lord Minto returned to 
England in 1813 a.d. and died the same year. 

328. Beaewal of tho CluMrtair.-In 1793 a. d. thi^ 
Company's Charter had been renewed for twenty yeai;s. 
It now camB up again for consideration and was 
again renewed for other twenty years. Trade 1813 
with India was thrown open to jthe whole nation. A.Pt ; 
The Company were allowed to have the monopoly . 
of the trade only with China. . The interdict on mi6sio^< 
aries was removed. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Tfife MABQUtS OF BABtlNOiS (LOBI> MoiB^O 

1813 A.I). TO 1823 A.D. 
*War with Nipal. 1814 A.p. to 1816 a.d. 



Nipal. 

The Gharkas* 
Amar Singh. 
Halonn taken* 



Kamaan eont|iiei'ed- 
Sir David Ochterlony. 
Battle of Hakwanpmp. 
P^ce declared. 



Z29. The Unguis of Haditings-^When Sari Moinu 
better known by his subsequent title, tbe M&rquis of 
Ha43tings, landed at.Qalcutta, -theTe was peace in India; 
but it was like the cajm .tli«t>afieiL ffrecedes tbe .stoi*m.. 
Within a tery abort tima wars wera raging from Madras 
td the Hinialajas, from Ormsa to Gujarat. 

330. War in Hipal.— Tbe first war was in Hipal. Tbe 

valley of Nipal is situated in tbe soutbem slopes of tbe 
Himalayas. It is bounded on tbe south by a lower range 
of the mountains, from whose base stretches the broad 
belt of marshy plain known as the Terai, which shuts 
Nipal otf from Hindustan. From a remote period this fertile 
iralley bad been inhabited by an industrious and peaceful 
Hindu people called Newars, who devoted themselves to 
trade and commerce, and, in religion, were followers of 
Buddha. But about 1767 a.d., ten years after the battle 
of Plassey, a race of Rajputs and Brabmans from Kashmir, 
who called themselves Qhurkas, over-ran this happy valley, 
massacred every Newar of distinction, committed the most 
horrible atrocities on the inhabitants generally, and took 
possession of the land. The Gkurkae formed themselves 
into a nation of warriors, and began to maka raids on* all 
the territories around them. They bad the daring even 
to invade Tibet and plunder tbe temples of the sacred 
town of Lasaa. But this brought in upon them a large 
army from China, which forced ibem to restore their 
plunder and to pay tribute. They inrvaded British terri* 
tory and gradually absorbed one village after another* 
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Sit Gdorge Baarlow and Lord Minto had remonstrated ia 
vain ; but rather than go to Yrar tiiej both bad allowed 
the Qhurkas to remain in possession of the lands thejr 
had stolen. It was calcnlated that, during the qnart^ 
of a century preceding the arrival of Lord HaatiiagSy 
as many as two hundrod British villages had been added 
to NipaJ. Finally^ the Ghurkas daiizhed and annexed twb 
^siarge territories in Oadh, and as there was no dOubt that 
those belonged to the British, Lord Minto, before his de* 
parture, called on the authorities at KhatinaaiAn, to restore 
the territories, otherwise war would be declared* Lord 
Hastings h&dtocoeeded Lord Minto before an answer was 
received, and,as the Nipial €k>v6mment again asserted their 
right tso the territori^s,Lord Basting's fixed *a day when they 
miust be given up io the English. < The day passed. The 
Nipal Government remained obstinate. An army was at 
once ordered to take possession of the district* This had 
a wonderful effebt on the leaders of the Ghnrkas. They 
summoned a council. Amar Sittgkf their most renowned 
general, declared against going to war. ** Fighting ^against 
tto Kewars," he said, '* was iikefhimting deer t btft fighting 
against the English would be like battling with tigers." 
Bhim Sein Thapa, the chief minister, held a different 
opinion. Alexandei^ the Great could not penetrate the fast- 
nesses of the mountains. The English had not been able to 
capture Bhartpur,- which was but the work of men's bands. 
How then could they' reduce their strongholds, which were 
the work of the great Creator ? Instead of yiejlding, the' 
Ghnrkas must extend their frontier to the Ganges. War 
was resolved on. In true Ghurka fashion, an army waff at 
once sent into the district that had been taken 
possession of by the English, and, when they had 1814 
killed eighteen policemen, they retuMied to then* ' A.t>. 
strongholds in the mountains. 

331. Capture .of Kaloim.— I^pur British divisions, 
amounting in all to tjiirty thousand men, with ^ixty guns^ 
eut^ted Kipal at four different point?. The eastern column 
adl^aboed on the capital, Khatmandu ; the western column 
dn the Satlej ; and the other two between those. The 
operations, of the year 1814 a*i>-9 "^or^ anything but 
snooesfif ul. One of the divisions commanded bgr G^n^ial 
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Gillespie, tbe hero o£ VelloTo, advanced against the 
fortress of iCalinga and tried to take it by storm. Bat 
it was repulsed and the brave bat fool-hardj commander 
was. killed. An attempt was next made to take the fort 
of Jytaky bat withoat saccess. The division of the army 
acting on the east fled before the Gharkas. It was 
different with the division in the west, which was com* 
manded by General David Ochterlony . He was a Geneial 
of the Clrve stamp. He had acted nnder Sir Eyre Goote,. 
against Haidar Ali, and ^had gallantly defended Dehli 
when attacked by Jaswant Kao Holkar. The work 
assigned to him was the capture of Malomi. This 
fortress was situated high up the Himalayas, on a shelf of 
the mountain, with steep precipices of two thousand feet 
on two of its sides. Three ranges of hills, with deep 
valleys between, had to be crossed before Maloun could be 
reached, and on each range were strong fortresses. The 
Ghurka army was under Amar Singh, the general that 
had declared against going to war. The difficulties 
General Ochterlony had to overccfme were enormous. 
He had to mar^h an army up those moontains ; aloog 
narrow passes and precipices, and through intricate defiles ; 
to make roads by blasting rocks and knocking down 
obstructions ; and to drag his heavy guns with hinu For 
fi?e months, with extraordinary patience and daring, in 
the face of snow-storms and tempests, he pi^ssed on, 
taking fort after fort, until he reached Maloun. The 
Ghurkas, entrenched behind stockades, fought with the 
utmost valour. The British charged with the bayonet, 
drove the enemy before them and secured the outposts. 
Amar Singh then came to. terms, surrendered the fort, 
and was allowed to depart with the honours of war. 

332. Battle of Makwaapur.— On the fall of Maioun, 
Jytak surrendered. On the east, the Ghurkas were 
defeated near Almora, and Xnmann was conquered^ 
Bhim Sein Thapa, thereupon, was glad to sue ft)r peaoe. 
The terms offered were, that all the conquests of the 
Ghurkas west of the Slali should be surrendered, together 
with the whole Terai, and that a Resident should be 
received at Khatmandn. Amar Singh, who had arrived 
at Khatmandn, advised the Begept to refuse such lermSy 
and to fight to the bitter end. The war was raiewod* 
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Oeneral, bow Sir David Ocfaterlony, was appointed to the 
command. The Gharkas were defeated at lCattwanpiir» 
and the fort of H«Hharpiir was captured. 

333. FeaceofSegowlie.— Sir David Ochteiiony then 
advanced to !]^hatmandu. But the defeat at Makwanpur 
had so much alarmed the Nipal Government, that 
they hastened to comply with Lord Hastings' 1816 
former terms, and a peace« was concluded at a.d. 
Segowlie. In the territories taken by the Eng- 
lish are now situated the hill stations of Simla, Masurf, 
Landoar and Naini Tal. . - 



CHAPTER XX- 

Thb Marquis of Hastings. The Pindari War*. . 
1813 A.n. TO 1823 a.d. 

The Hndaris. I Treaty with Sindia^ 

Chifcu 8Mid Kharim Khan. j Peace with Amir Khan. 

Tl^eir mpd^ of warfare. War with Holkar; 

Hastings resolves on war. Battle of Mahidpnr. 

Han of the campaign. I Extirpation of the Pihdaris.' . 

334. Rise of tli© Pindajrisw- While Sir David Ochter. 
lony was bringing the war ip. Nipal to a close, the Pin- 
daris made incnrsions into British territories. The origin 
of the Pindaris is lost in obscurity. They first oome into 
notice as a low class of freebooters attached to the Mah- 
ratta armies during the wars of the eighteenth century. 
Their object was universal plunder. They were bound to 
no chief, except tp him, who, for the time, held out the 
highest prospects of rich booty. They were the off-scour- 
ings of the Hindus and the Muhammadans and were bound • 
together by only one tie — that of plunder. On the con- 
elusion of peace with the Mahrattas, they continued their 
ravages under two notorious leaders, named CMtn and 
SSiarim Shaa. At. one time we read. of them, making 
depredations in Bajputana, at another making r^ids iiito 
the territories of Holkar and Sindia, and again, entering 
the Dakhan, and plundering the territories of the Nizanl 
and the Bajjft' of Kagpnr. Th<dy gtlQWdSfy iUvadad a 
country in bands of from one to four thousand, and. wh^a 
17 
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tli^j crossed th^ frontier, thej divided off into samH 
parties of two or three huodred* Thej advanced witk 
sucli rapidity that their entrance into and plunder of a 
Tillage were the first news the nnfortnnate yiUagers had 
of their approach. They took no tents not 'baggagis with 
them. They carried only their arms, and they slept on 
their saddle cloths. Both men and horses were accnstomed 
to make long marches. They never halted except to 
refresh themselves, or to plunder or commit the vilest 
atrocities on women . They lived on the grain th^y obtailied 
in passing through the country. All that they found of 
value in the villages they either carried off with them or 
destroyed. On Lord Hastings' arrival in India in 181S 
A.D., there were no fewer than fifty thousand of those 
Pindari robbers living by plunder in Central India. 

335. BtoAtings resalves to extirpate the Pindaris.— 

In 1815 A.D., twenty-^five thousand of tliose Pindaris entered 
the Madras Presidency and destroyed over three hundred 
villages on the Coromandel coast. Another band swept 
the Nizam^s kingdom, while a third entered Malabar. 
Other Pindari raids on English territory fpUowed in 
1816^17 A.D* Lord Hastings saw that there never eould be 
peace or security in India till this predatory people should 
be extinguished. To lead an army against them in the 
hope of engaging them in a regular battle was not to be 
thought of. To utterly crush this people they must be 
surrounded, and hemmed in, so that they could have no 
means of escape. The Mahratta powers were known to 
look with a kindly eye on the Pindaris. Lord Hastings 
made preparation, therefore, not only to extirpate the 
Pindans, but also to settle those Mahratta powers. 

336. Plan of the campaign,—- Lord Hastings called 
together the armies of the three Presidencies, numbering 
in all about one hundred and twenty thousand strong, by 
far the largest army the English had ever put into the 
field. General Hislop^ with the Madras army, was to cross 
the Karbada and drive the Pindaris north towards the 
Chambal, where the Goverjnor-General, himself, at the head 
of the Bengal army, would be waiting to receive them. 

337. P^eaoe tvlth Slndia and Aanir l3uui.-*^Mean< 
wfaHe, the relationa between the English and Siiidia, 
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Holkar and Amir Khan must be settled. They three 
were known to be well disposed towards the Pindaris, and 
they harbonried tibem in their territories. Sindia especial* 
ly, was secretly intriguing with the Peshwa and- the Nipal 
Ministry, to form a combination against the Bnglish. His 
correspondence with Nipal was intercepted and presented, 
to him in open Durbar. • Sindia was undone. He was 
forced to enter into a treaty, by which he pledged himself 
to assist the English against the Pindaris, and to prevent 
any new gangs being formed in his territory. The 
territory of Ajmir was ceded to, the English so as .to, 
strengthen their influence in Bajputana« Negotiations 
wer& next opened with Amir Khan, who agreed to disband . 
his army ; to sell his guns to the English ; to prevent any 
predatory gangs f rom^being found in his territory ; and to 
appose the Pindaf is. In iretom, he was confirmed in the 
jaghirs he had received £rom HdUcar. He became a feuda-^ 
tory prince, the fouler of a Muhammadan dpiasty, which, 
is still r^pxesented by the Nawab of Tonk in Bajputana. 

338. BoUcar subdued.— Holkar's territories were in a 
dijSerent condition. Jaswant Bao had gone mad, and, 
after his death, Tnlsa Bai, the queen-mother, who acted 
as regent for the young prince, Mulhar Eao Holkar, was 
at the mercy of the army. The military leaders resolved 
to wage war against the English and advanced to Mahid-, 
pur. Tulsa Bai was with the army and was anxious to 
make friends with the English, who, under Sir Thomas 
Hislop, had moved up to give battle. Her troops, infuriat- 
ed at her, carried her to the banks of the river, cut off. 
her head and cast her mutilated body into the stream. 
Sir John Malcolm, led thei English army to the attack. 
Holkar's artillery did great execution ; but the sepoys, not- 
withstanding the heavy fire, continued steadily to advance. 
The batteries were taken* Holkar's infantry fled, and the 
cavalry, who had reniained inactive, galloped off the field. 
The entire camp, with sixty-three, guns and a large 
quantity of ammunition, fell into the hands of the 
victors. Holkar was glad to sue for peace. Certain 1818 
teiTitories were ceded to the English. The grants A.D. 
already made to Amir Khan were confirmed. 
Holkar's state was made a subsidiary state und^v 
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Britisli protection* In other respects tbe yonng Mnlhar 
Bao Hblkar was treated as an independent prince, subject 
to the advice df a British Resident. This is known as the 
Treaty of Mandeswar.. 

389. SSztirpatioii of the Findaris.— The position of 
the Pindaris was now desperate. They had expected the 
liahrattas to help them ; but now no Mahratta would dare 
to^ye them even a place of shelter for their families. 
Kharim and Chitu had still twenty-three thonsfiDd men 
between them, but what was such a force as this a^inst 
the armies with which they were snrronnded ? In what- 
ever direction they turned they were met by the English 
forces. Defeat followed defeat. One gang made their es- 
cape to the south leaving all their baggage behind them. 
Hany fled to the jungles and perished miserably. Others 
sought refuge in the villages, and the- villagers, mindful 
of the sufferings they had inflicted on them, killed them 
withoat mercy. Kharim surrendered, and received a 
smali state .beyond the Gkoiges in (3otakpur« Chitu was 
hunted by Sir John Malcolm from place to placp, till, with- 
out a follower left, he plunged into the jungle near 
1819 Asirgarh and "W'as devoured by a tiger. The fort 
A.D. of Asirgarh was taken by General Doveton. Those 
of the Pindaris, who survived, mingled with the 
population, and within a very few years no trace of their 
once dreadfal gangs was to be found. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

The Marquis op Hastings. Overthrow of the Peshwas. 

1813 A.P. TO 1823 A.D. 



Trimbakji Dainglia. 
Murder of Ganghadar Saetri. 
Treaty ot Puna. 
Battle of Kharki. 
Appa Sahtb of Nagpnr. 
Battle on the Sitabaldi Hills, 
^agpur annexed. 
Battre of Kbregam. 

340. Ever siuoe the treaty of Bltssein (1805 a.d.) Baji 
"Bfi^y the Peshwa, had maintained, au £!uglish subsidiary 



Office of Peshwa abolished. 

Death of Baji Rao. 

Jhb Raja of Satara hands over 
the Goveirnttient to the Eog* 
lish. 

Effects of the eonqaest. 

Lord Hastings returns to Eng- 
land. 
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force at Pana. He had no love for the EngJish and irottM^ 
P^ladly have dispensed with this force. Bat to maintiiia 
it was to him a necessary evil ; for, without it, he had lur 
secoritj of maintaining his position against the other 
Mahratta leaders. For ten years, he oppressed all the 
smaller chiefs that had taken np arms against his house, 
and, by extortion and miserliness, amassed a fortune of 
five crores of rupees. 

^341. Trimba]diX>ainglia,— About 1813 A.D. Trimbak* 
jt Dainglia rose to notice at his court. He was origi- 
nally a spy; but, by his ability, and by pandering to the 
Pesnwa's vices, he gained a complete ascendancy over his 
mind. He hated the English witn the intensest animosity, 
and. induced Baji Bao to intrigue with Sindia and Holkar 
to overthrow the Eoglish and to reunite the Mahrattas 
under the Peshwa's authority. He next turned to Gujarat. 
There was a dispute between the Peshwa and the Gaik« 
war as to the possession of Ahmadabad* Gaaghadar 
Auitri, the Gaikwar's prime-minister, under the guarantee 
of English protection, was sent to Puna .to settle the 
dispute. At the instigation of Trimbakjl, ^0 Sastri was 
murdered, when leaving the sacred shrine of Vandhai^tur. 
The murder of such a distinguished Brahman under such 
eircumstances prodnced the greatest ezcitemeiit. Xit* 
Xoimtstiiart Blphinftone, the British Resident, de- 
manded the surrender* of Trimbakji^ and he Was sent ad 
a- prisoner to the fort of Thaiia on the island of Salsetto. 
Within a year he made his escape. A fellow-countryman 
took servi<?e as a horse-keeper under one of the English 
officers in the fort, Srtid, as he led his master's horse up 
and down nndcr the window of Trimbakji's cell, he sang 
Or Mahratta song telling him how he might gain his free- 
dom, Trimbakji got over the walls, was joined by a 
company of horsemen that were waiting for him, and fled 
for refuge to the Bhils in Khandesh. Large sums of 
nioney«were secretly sent to him by the Peshwa, and he 
used it in raising forces to act against the English. 
Blphinstone remonstrated, and finally forced Baji Rao to 
fiffgn a treaty at Ftinai compelling him to cede Ahmad- 
n(i|;ar and other territory, to deliver up Trimbakji, and to 
ho& no communication with any power but the English.- 
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' 34a. 8aitl«ofXhwlcl.--ButBa]iBao had no inton- 
tion of abiding by the Treaty of Puna. He sat ont aiten»ibljr 
'an a pilgrimage to varioas shrines, and returned to Puna 
with an enormous number of cavalry in his pay< He began 
to repair hig fortresses and to strengthen his gairiflons* 
Elphmstone was not deoeived as to Baji Bao's hostile in« 
tentions, but, as he did not wish to hasten a rupture, he 
prepared very cautiously for his defence.. He removed 
the British forces, which consisted of two thousand sepoys 
and eight hundred Europeans, from Puna to Bliarletc a 
village four miles distant. He himself follo'wedi Thiat 
vgry day the Mahrattas under Baji tlao and his Oom* 
mander^in-Ohief, Bapu Ck)kla, attacked the British force 
at Kharki, Though the Mahratta army numbered eighteen 
thousand horse and eight thousand foot, with fourteen 
pieces of artillery, they were easily defeated. The same 
night the Eesidency was burned. A force under General 
Smith was, meanwhile, on its way back to Ptoa, and on 
its approach Baji Bao lost heart and fled. ' 

343. Vagpuv tcOEta by the SagUsh*— Meanwhile, the 
Baja of Nagpur had been secretly intriguing with the 
Peshwa. Baghuji Bhpnsle died in 1816 a.d. Appft SaUb 
was appointed regent and finally became Baja. To secure 
the aid of the English he entered into a sphsidiary treaty. 
Notwithstanding this, he" seoretlv took pai:t in the con- 
spiracy to overtiirow the English* Wi»i ir^e Mahratta 
eunning, Jbe went to Mr. Jenkins, when be heard of the 
Besidency at Puna having been burned, and denounced 
Baji Bao's ingratitude s while, at the same time, he was 
plotting to act similarly a^inst Mr. Jenkins himself^ He 
secretly accepted the honorary title of oommander of the 
Peshwa's army, audi on the 25th November, he prepared 
to attack the residency at Nagpur* The residency was 

situated on the Sitabaldi HiUa. There ware no 
1817 European troops there, as there had been at 
JI.D. Kharki. The sepoys, however, fought with the 

greatest bravery.; and the Bengal cavalry, under 
Captain Fitzgerald, charged the encimy with suclx force 
that they fled before them. Another army of Mahrattas 
had, meanwhile, been defeated at ^bbnlpnv. Appa Sahib 
was arrested and sent to AUailiabQ>d| but, on the way, be 
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made bin escape, and for many years lie was a fugitive in 
the Vindbya and Satpura mountains. He finally found 
refuse in Jodbpuv, A grandson of Baghnji wa« placed 
on tne tbrone, and, on hi^ dying witboutissue in 1858 
A»Pn Ne^pnr was annexed to the BriiiBh possessions, 

MM, The 7e9hiw» dtpoi^A.^-The- Peshwa had still 
about thirty thoi^Band men with him. With these be fell 
on a detacbnient of sepoys under Captain Staunton at 
Eoregam. The sepoys were wearied with a long 
night's marcb, and they could obtain neither food 1818 
nor water. Their only hope of safety was in AP. 
giving battle. During the whcde day the battle 
raged, Stamntosi and Dr, WjrUie leading on the men with 
tbe greatest bravery. At nightfall the spirit of the enemy 
was broken. Next day they refused to renew the battle 
and disappeared, Baji Bao fled to the Kai^tic/ Satarib 
was taken (10th February 1818). A. proolamation* was 
issued, declaring thatBaji Bao and his family were exolud* 
ed from all share in the Government. Baji Bao at last 
eurrendered, A pension of eight lakhs of rupees per 
aiinum was gi*anted to him- Bit]iauy» i^ear Oawnpur, 
was given him as a residence, He died in January 1651 
A.D, Trimbakji was captured, and retained as a prisoner 
in Ohnnar till hiis death. After the surrender of^BaJi 
Sao, the Bajaof Satara was restored, and seated on the 
throne by the British authority. But he immediately 
issued a proclftmatibn, giving oyer the government to the 
British Besident. All the Mahratta country was soon 
thereafter subdued, 

948, Sfralt8oftliew^:--THepoUcy'of the Marquis 
of Hastings was not altogether at^roved of in Biigland, 
But the results have shown the wwdom of it. The centre 
of India, which, for half a century, had been a scene of 
anarchy and rapine and bloodshed, was now restored to 
peace and order. Villages, that had been plundered and 
destroyed, were restored, and fertile fields, that bad been 
made a desert, soon waved - with . golden corn, Jiord 
Hastings returned to England in 1823 A.n, He will 
alwavs be remembered as the -Governorr General that 
carried out the Marquis of Welleslev-s policy to its legiti* 
mate conclusion, and firmly es&blished the Britisb 
Government as the Paramount Power in India, 
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OHAPTBB XXII. 

Loftp Amhkbst. T«8 Pibst Bobbcbsb^War. 

1823 i.o. TO 182S A.D, 



Bonoege War* 
Eaogooo tftlcen* 
Battle of Pagaba. 
Peace of Tendabu* 



Sepoj mntiay* 

Jat rebellion* 

Bhartpar captured. 

Besults of the fall of Bbartpur, 



346, JiOVd AnUltrtt, who suooeedad the Marqai« of 
HaBtingB, had soaroely assumed the reing of Govemmezit, 
when he found himself iarolved in a disaassion with the 
Oonrt of Ava. Abont 1753 X.i>^, AJ»mBrtk, ba adventurer 
like 9aid^r Ali» had ]>esoiied Surma from tbo yoke of 
Vegfty and founded a dynasty at Ava. Since then the 
Government of Ava had been going on steadily adding 
to their territories* In 1787 a»d. they annexed the in* 
dependent state of Ayakaiit ^nd treated the inhabitants 
60 cruelly, that thousands fled for protection into British 
territory* The Government of Ava demanded that those 
fugitives should be surrendered, Sueoessive Governors* 
General had refused to do so. In order to avoid war^ if 
possible^ they had sent several missions to the Bannose 
court, but thosp missions had been interpreted by the Bur* 
mese as a sign of f ear* Each successive^ mission had been 
treated with more indignity than its predecessor^ and the 
language of the Oourt had become mord and more insolent- 
In 1822 A,p., Xaha Ba&dula^ the ^eat nation^ hero, 
over^ran and anne:i(ed Avsaaia and entered Caohav. This, 
together with the uniform suooess of the. Burmese arms 
during the previous fifty years, so puffed them up with 
pride, that, from the king to the beggar, the whole earn*' 
munity was anxious to go to war with the Bnglish, of 
whose power they knew absolutely nothing, 

347, Ori|^ of the Burmese war,— The Burmese 
were not long in giving effect to thi^ determination. They 
claimed the island of Shahpuvit which had always been 
considered $-3 belonging lo the ComiMtny, and sent a thou-, 
sand men, who took possession of the island. Maha 
Bandula was sent into Arakan to drive the Kuglish out of 
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Bengal and to bring the Goyernor-€tene»al to Ava, botUid 
in golden chains^ wlii(di ke took with him for the purpose. 
I^rd Amherst, anxions to avoid war, addressed a letter to 
the king. In reply, the Qotemor* General was informed that 
no further commnnication should be sent to the *' golden 
feet," bat that he might send a, petition ix> Maha Bandnla. 
War was declared (24th February 1824 a.d.)« An expedi- 
tion was fitted out under the command of Sir Archibald 
Campbell and sailed for Rangoon. The Burmese proved 
a most despicable enemy. At the first discharge 
of the British guns, the Burmese soldiers took to 1824 
flight, and the inhabitants of Rangoon retired to a.d. 
the jungles, taking with them their flocks and 
herds and stores of grain. When the British troops landed, 
they found the town deserted. The rains setting in, they 
had to remain in Rangoon, and obtain their supplies from 
Madras and Calcutta. At Bamn^ in Chittagong, Bandula 
annihilated a small body of sepoys that were sent to guard 
the frontier. On the arrival of the British troops at 
Ikbngoon, Bandula was recalled to take the command 
against them. In December, he appeared at the head of 
sixty thousand naen. The British force was soon surround- 
ed with stockades. The Burmese burrowed themselves in 
holes they dug behind those. The British took the stock- 
ades by storm, and Maha Bandula fled to Bonabu. There 
he collected his scattered army, and constructed stockades 
and other defence works* Early in 1825 A-n* the British 
force advanced up the river. On their arrival before 
Donabu> a few shells were fired.. Next day, the heavy 
gons were brought into position and began to play upon 
th^ Burmese camp. But there was no response. Bandulik 
had been killed by one of the shells fired the night bc£ore. 
The courage of the troops had failed them, and they were 
^gone. Frome fell without a blow. At Fagahn^ a Burmese 
army of eighteen thousand strong was put to flight . 
by two thousand British troops. The success of. 182G 
the foreigners struck terror into the people. The A.n. 
Burmese began to look upon them as demons that 
were invincible. Stories were spread abroad that the 
Eiiglieh fought, in spite of ghastly wounds, and that they 
had doctors, who, after, the battle, picked up arms and 
legs and replaced them on the rightful owners. 
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348. Faace of TeAdalm.-— 1%e liDg was forced to 

sae for peace. At Tettdalm a treaty was signed, 

1826 bj which the king of Ava agreed to cede Assaniy 

A*]>. ArakftTi and Temuuiorim to the Company, to 

paj a crore of rhpees towards the expenses of the 

war, and to receive a British Minister at his Court. 

340. Sepoy amtliijr.— A mutiny of sepoys broke out 
at Barrackpur in connexion with this war. The mutineers 
were quickly surrounded, and, on their refusing to march, 
were fired on and sabred by the European troops. Many 
were killed on the spot, and several of the ringleaders 
were afterwards tried and executed. 

360. Political importance of tlie Burmese war— ^ 

The first Burmese war was not in itself an event that could 
cause any alarm to the English Government. But the 
various States in India had not yet had time to settle 
quietly down under the new Government, under which 
they had been placed by Lord Hastings. There were still 
many Mahrattas, Jats, Pindaris and Rajputs, who would 
be ready at any signal to join a powerful leader, if any 
prospect of final success presented itself. The course of 
events in Burma was, therefore, watched by the natives 
with the greatest interest, and the news of the defeat at 
Samn was known in the bazaars before it reached the 
Council Chamber. 

351. XMAculties at BJiartpnr.— Suddenly a difficulty 
arose in the Jat state of Bhartpur, which had been under 
British protection from the time of Lord Wellesley. The 
Baja died in 1^25 a.d., leaving a son named Bnlwant 
Bmgh. He was only seven years of age, and his unfile" 
was appointed to act as regent. But a cousin of the boy 
Baja, having gained over the army, put the regent ta 
death, cast the little -prince into prison, and ascended the 
throne. Sir David Qchterlony was the British Resident 
at Pehli. He at once recognized what a dangerous effect 
this would have on the whole of Ladia if not at once put 
down, and ordered a British force to advance against the 
usurper and support the rights of the infant prince. Lord 
Amherst, however, countermanded the advance. Sir David 
Oehterlony, thereupon, resigned, and died some two 
months after. 
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352. OaptUM of Bhairtpiir.^TIienisiiIt of Lord Am- 
herst's action waa to give conrs^e and boldness to the 
Usurper, who now declared he would hold Bhartpar in 
defiance of the Oovemor-G^neral. Jats, Pindaris, and 
others flocked to his standard. Lord Amherst saw the 
mibtake he had made, and the Council at Calcutta were 
unanimous for war. To engage in an attack on Bhaitpur 
was an important affair. Bhartpur had successfully with- 
stood the attacks of the English l)efore. It was looked 
upon as impregnable. Were the English to fail 
again to take it, 1{]heir power might l^ shaken in 1826 
India. Should it fall before them, their power .a.d. 
would be more firmly established than ever. An 
army under Lord Combermere advanced to Bhartpur. The 
heavy artillery made little impression on the mud walls, 
and the commander resolved to mine them. Ten thou- 
sand pounds of powder were put into the mine. The train 
was fired. A terrific explosion was heard* Vast masses 
of hardened clay and rock were sent flying in the air. 
The British force rushed into the breach and bayonetted 
the defenders. The fortress, that had withstood Lord 
Lake, was in the hands. of the British. The upurp^r' 
was imprisoned, and the young Raja re-established on the 
throne. " 

CHAPTER XXIII. 
LoBD William Bbntinck-^Social Befoems. 

182a A.D. TO 1635 A.D. 



Goorg annexed. 
Affairs in Haisor. 
Reforms. 
Abolition of Saii. 



Changes in the Company's Char* 

ter. 
Bnssian intrigaes. 
Treaty with Banjit Singh. 



353. Lord WiUiaai Bentiliok— Lord WiUiam Ben. 
tinck was the next Go pernor- General. Twenty-two years 
before this he had been Governor of Madras, and had 
been recalled^ becanse he bad'sai»^iianed the changed in 
the army regulations that led to the Yellore mutiny. His 
administration was not rendered famous by any great 
war ; but the reforms, social and judicial, that he intro- 
duced into the country, mark the seven yeans of his mel, 
as one of the brightest periods in {he histoiy <tf India* 
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354. Coorg ttuMxed.— Both Ooovgand Kaifluv were 
being shamefallj misgovemed, and Lord William Bentinck 
was forced to interfere. The Raja of Ooorg was madf and 
was inflicting the most crael barbarities on his subjects. 
The English deposed the Bajai sent him as a prisoner to 
Benares, and, " in consideration of the ananimous wish of 
the people," annexed the territory. 

355. Maisnr put nnder Sntflish adminurtration.— 

On the downfall of Tippu, a child of the former dynasty 
was placed on the throne of Maisnr. During his minority 
the oountry was well governed by an able minister, named 
Fomia. But the young Baja,when only sixteen years of 
age, took the government into hid own hands, quickly 
squandered his treasures, and, when the treasury was 
empty, oppressed his subjects. In 1830 a.d., the people 
revolted. The English Government sent a force to put 
down the rebellion, and, when peace was restored, took the 
management of the country into their ownhands, giving t^e 
Raja a handsome pension. In 1881 A.p., the adopted son 
of the Baja was restored to the ancient throne of Maisur. 
350. &efor]iui.r'I)tLring the peaceful reign of Lord 
William Bentinck the judicial courts were reformed ; the 
vernacular languages were substituted for Persian in all 
civil and criminal courts ; the extra allowances given to the 
army, when on service, were abolished ; the village revenue 
system was introduced into the North-West Provinces j 
and natives were much more largely employed in the 
public service. The study of English was introduced into 
all government schools ; and the most active measures 
were taken to suppress the Thugs. Lord William Bentinck 
also laboured to establish steam communication between 
England and India via the Bed Sea. But of all the reforms 
with which his name is associated, that by which he will 
be best remembered, and for which a grateful posterity 
will ever tlmnk him, was the abolition of Satu 

357. ChaagM Intke Coiiipaay's Cluurtor.— In 1833 
A.I). the Company's Charter was renewed. From that time, 
the Company ceased to be a trading corporation, and 
became a ruling body. The monopoly of trade with China 
was consequently abolished, and liberty was giten to Bnxd^ 
peans ta reside and trade and acquire property in India. 
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950, Vreaty with Bai^t^ttuglt.— We have seen, in 
a proYious chapter, how the Goyemmeiit of India became 
afraiick losb the French should' iimde isdia hy 
mmrehing aaarmj tkrangh Peroia and A{gliani8«i 1833 
tan, and how embaaiiM were sent to^elsran and. ▲•]). ' 
Kabnl to enter into defensive treaties with those. 
Courts. In 1883 A.b., a new scare fr^htened the Oovem- 
ment^fear of Bossia. That power had been adding- 
considerably to its territoiTies in Central Asia, and was 
intriguing with the Afghans against the English. It was 
desirable, therefore, to be on friendly tetrms with the ehiefs 
in the Pan jab and the north* west of India. Lord WHliam 
Bentinck, accordingly, set otit for tbb Satlej in the 
greatest state, and had a meeting there with Ban jit Singh, 
which led to a treaty, being made with 1uiq» as ftlsa with 
the Amirs of Sind, In May 1835 A.D., Lord TTllliam 
Bcotinck left India* 



CHAPTER XXir. 

LoED Auckland. The ApanA«r War. 

1836 A.D. TO 1842 A.D. 



Disprders in Afghanistan. 

Hemt attacked by the Persians. 

The Afghan War. 

Tripartite Treaty. 

Kabul taken. 

Dost HabMnmad stmrenders. 



The KhUljis revolt. 
^ Sir Bohert Sale at Jalalabad. 
ITprqar in Kabul* 
Murder of Maonaghten. 
Betreat of the English. 
War with Ghina* 



359. The kingdom of Kabul tinder Ahmad , Shah 
Abda^lH or Dntraiii roee to be one of the most powerful in 
Asia. It included the greater part of Afghanietan, Kash- 
mir, Balkh> Herat and Sind, and contained a, population of 
fourteen millions. But, under Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk, dii?* 
orders broke out in the State. Mahmud, the brother of Shah 
Shuja, drove him from the throne. . Mahmud in turn was 
murdered by the Sarataai tribe of Afghans, tp whom^ he 
owed his elevation. The countty was, thereupon, divided, 
Cabal and Ghazni fell to the lot of Dosfc KnhawimMj 
18 
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one of the Barakzai chi^tams. Shah Shuja fled to the 
Snglish at bidliiaaiit 

360. BniidMi intrignM.— Meanwhile, the Shall of 
Pamifti iftt the instigation of Bnssiay advanced 

1837 against Beirat, with an army forty thousand 
A.D. s&ohg. The Heratis, under an English of&cer, 

nam^ Eldered Fottinger, gallantly defended the 
town, and, in the following year, the Persians were forced 
to retreat with disgrace into thedr own territories. Nor did 
the Bnssiaas intrigue with the Pefrsians alone. Their 
agents were sent to Kabnl, and, under their influence, 
Dost Muhammad declined to enter into a treaty with Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Alexander) Bnmes, who had be^i 'sent 
thither by this Gh)Temor*General with that object. 

361. Cange of the Afghan war.— The situation of 
affairs in Afghanistan now seemed to Lord Auckland to be 
very serious. With Afghanistan and Persia united in a 
confederacy and supported by Russia, the north-west of 
India would be liable to invasion at any moment. To 
preserve peace in India, it was necessary that Af ghanistaft 
should be friendly to the English. Shah Shuja was be- 
lieved to have a larger number of supporters in Afghanis- 
tan than Dost Muhammad. It was, therefore, resolved to 

replace Shah Shuja on the throne. A tripartite 

1838 treaty was entered into between him, Banjit Singh 
A.D. and the English. '* The army of the Indus" was 

at once formed under the command of Sir John 
Kean, and ^et out for Afghanistan, taking Mr. Macnaghten 
with them, as British envoy at the court of Shah Shuja. 

362. The •BugHfti* adTa]tce.--After meeting with a 
slight resistance from the Amirs of Sind, on account of 
which, Kurachi was taken, the army proceeded under 
many difficulties through the Bolan pass to Kandahar, 
which they reiached in May 1839 a.p. Shah Shuja was at 
once proclaimed king. But it was observed that veiy few 
of the Afghan chiefs attended the ceremonies, — ^a certain 
indication that Shah Shuja's cause was not so popular in 
Afghanistan as the British had been led to believe. While 
the troops were resting at Kandahar, the news reached 
them of the death of Ranjit Singh, by which both Shah 
Shii ja and the English lost a valuable friend. 
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363. Kabul taken.— The British army pushed on to 
Ghazni, aad captained it On the 7th August, Kabul was 
reached ; and, as Dost Muhammad had fled to Bhokara, 
the British army occupied thfe town without resist- 
ance. Within a few weeks, the army was streng- 1839 
thened by a division ' that had advanced through a.d. 
the Kbaibar pass, capturing Ali Masrjid and 
Jalalabad on its way. The object of the campaign had 
now apparently been accomplished. 8hah Shuja was 
again supreme in Kabul. The English had no desire for 
conquest. A great part of the army was, therefore, 
ordered back to India, a small force being left under 
General Sale and General Nott to garrison the country. 
Liberal rewards were bestowed on the conquerors. Lord 
Auckland was made Earl of Auckland; Sir John Kean, 
Lord Kean of Ghasni ; while Mr. Macnaghten and Colonel 
Henry Pottinger were made Baronets. 

364. Best Muhammad surrenders.— That portion of 
the army that was sent back to India attacked Kelat 
on their way, and many severe encounters took place 
before the country was reduced to a state of quiet. The 
last encounter ^as at Parwaa, in the Panjshu valley, near 
the Gorband pass, where General Sale gained a complete 
victory. Dost Muhammad then presented him- 
self at the English camp with only one attendant, 184Q 
and citirrendered. He was sent to Ludhiana and a.d. 
allowed a pension of two lakhs a year. For some 

time the Afghans appeared to be satisfied with British 
occupation. Large sums of money were distributed 
amongst the chiefs, and so long as money was forthcom- 
ing, there was no want of loyalty to the British and Shah 
Shuja. But the British could not be doling out money 
for ever, and, as the contributions diminished, the loyalty 
of the Afghans waned. The order and regularity of 
British administration did not suit their wild and lawless 
natures. They began to get tired of British rule ; to get 
tired of their nominal sovereign. Shah Shuja. Conspi- 
racies were formed. Outbreaks took place. The Khiljis 
and others occupying the passes, being no longer kept 
friendly by bribes, gave the utmost trouble. Notwith- 
standing all this, ijie Europeans at Kabul seemed to have 
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m> anxiety as to their own safety. On ibe otheciattid, 
the (Maem bronght up their wives and families f rbm tiie 
plains of India, that they might enjoy the cdol climate of 
Kabul. 

365. The AfjE^hans dimdfeeted.— The Afghans became 
more and more disaffected. In October, the Kbilji chiefs 
revolted. Sir Robert Sale left Kabul, to put down the 

rebellion and re*open communications with Jalsla-' 

1841 bad. After a long struggle, he forced his >^y 

A.D. throti^ the passes and reached Jalalabad, but 

found the place so weak that he had at once to 
throw up defence works. , The. gallant way in which Sir 
Robert Sale defended himself in this town, when again and 
ifigain assailed by overwhelming numbers, was One of the 
most heroic events of the war, and gained for the defen* 
ders, the name of ** The illustrious garrison.*' 

366. Znsnrrectioii at Kabul.— Meanwhile, sad events 
were taking place at Kabul. The English forces, at the 
request of Shah Shuja, had removed from a strong fortress 
named the Bala Hissa^, where they might have been able 
to hold bmt against any rebellion, to cantonments quite 
nnprptecteid, three mOes from the city/ Sir Alexander 
Burnes and other officers lived in the centre of the citv« 
On the 2nd Novembexs there was an uproar in the streets 
^f E^bul. Sir Alexander Buimes and the other English 
officers were besieged in their houses. They sent to the 
cantonments.f or a battalion of infantry and two guns. But 
General Elphinstoh, an old man, who had succeeded to the 
command, delayed. He was afraid to offend Shah Shuja* 
¥Tom eight o'clock in the morning till two in the afternoon. 
Sir Alexander Burnes and thirty-two others maintained 
their defence. But still no aid was sent to them. The 
mob at lei^th forced their way, and twenty-three persons, 
including Burnes, fell victims to their fury. This insur* 
rection in the city, which might easily have been suppress* 
ed when it first broke out, spread over the country, and 
the whole,Afghan nation was soon up in arms against the 
English. 

367. The EngUsli in cUficulUes.— Brigadier Shelton, 
with a detachment) occupied the Bala Hissar. The British 
force was five thousand five hundred strong. Had such a 
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force been led under an able (Seneral against the eneniy, 
most probably they would have bc^u rewarded with a 
victory. But in the British camp there was divided 
council. Shelton recomineuded a retreat to Jalalabad. 
Sir William Macnaghte^ urged that the army should 
remaiu at Kabul/ And General Elphinstcm did nothing. 
Meanwhile, the Afghan tribes were hnrrying from all 
directions to Kabul, and hemming in the ;British on all 
sides. Akbar Khan, the eldest son of Dost Muhammad, 
put himself at the head of the Afghans. First one fort 
was taken and then another* Shelton left the BalaHissarj 
and joined the main body. Provisions were running 
short. There was but one road by which supplies could 
now be brought, and the Afghans occupied the village of 
Bemauru through which this road lay. It was necessary 
for the safety of the army that this village should be taken. 
Shelton was sent out with^ considerable force to storm it. 
But the soldiers had become completely demoralized. 
They fled before the Afghans, and rushed back to the 
cantonments in the utmoiS disorder. 
« 
368. Sir William Macnaghten shot.— The British 
army was daily pressed closer and closer. Provisions 
could not be obtained. Famine must follow. Sir William 
Macnaghten entered into negotiations with Akbar Khan. 
Arrangements were made for an interview, which waa to 
take place in an open space near the cantonment. On the 
23rd December, Sir William Macnaghten advanced thither, 
accompanied by other three officers. Suddenly they were 
surrounded* Macnaghten was shot by Akbar Khan.. 
His body was hacked to pieces, and his head carried away 
and exx)osed in the bazaar of Kabul. Of the three o$cers, 
one waa killed on the spot. The other two were made 
prisoners. Such base treachery would have stirred up the 
indignation of most armies, and raised f roni every lip a cry 
for vengeance. But with this army and its leaders it was 
otherwise. They would still put faith in Afghan promises. 
They would surrender their guns and treasure to the 
murderers. They woald hand over hostages to their care, 
and retire to India, trusting to Akbar Khan and his 
associates to supply them with all things necessary on the 
journey. 
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369. &etreat and majmaore of the English— On thd 

6th Jannaiy, the British forces commenced their retreat 
from Eabnl, leaving Shah Shnja behind them. They still 
numbered four thousand five hundred fighting 
1843 men, with about twelve thousand camp followers. 
JLP. It was the middle of winter and the snow was fall- 
ing. They issued from their cantonments in the most 
disorderly way. At two o'clock next morning the last of this 
straggling mass reached their first place of encampment, 
olily five miles distant from the cantonments. The cold 
was severe, and several died during the night. Next day 
they proceeded on their way. Then commenced a series of 
treacheries, such as are perhaps unparalleled in history. As 
the retreating multitude marched through the passes, the 
Khiljis manned the heights and poured on them a destruo^ 
tive fire. In the terrible Kurd EEabul pass, as many as three 
thousand perished. Akbar Khan followed in the rear, 
breaking every promise he had made. More hostages were 
demanded by him. More hostages were given. The wives 
of the officers, amongst whom were Lady Sale and Lady 
Macnaghten, were handed over to Akbar Khai^ as the 
onl V chance of saving their lives. General Elphinston him- 
fielf surrendered. The remainder pressed on. Thousands 
di^d from cold and hunger. Thousands were shot down by 
the bullets of the Afghans. Some deserted to.the enemy. 
Of the sixteen thousand five hundred that left Elabul, only 
one, a surgeon, named Brydon, succeeded in reaching 
Jalalabad, and making known the direful tidings of the 
utter annihilation of the army. 

370. Tirst Chinese war-1840 A.X>.— 1842 A.D. 
I>uring Lord Auckland's administration there was war 
with China, consequent on outrages that had been offered 
to some British ships by the Chinese authorities, who were 
engaged in putting down the smuggling o^ opium from 
India into China. An Indian force, under Sir Hugh Gough, 
greatly distinguished itself in the war, which endcld in the 
Chinese surrendering Kong-Kong to the British, and in 
four ports being opened to British commerce. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

LoBD Ellenbobough. The Afghan Wab. 

1842 A.D. TO 1844 a.d. 



Qeneral Pollock sets out for 

Kabul. 
Akbar Khan defeated. 
Kabul entered In triumpli. 
Ghazni utterly destroyed. 
The prisoners restored. 
The British army returns to 

India. 



War in Sind. 

Annexation of Sind. 

Troubles in Gwaliar. 

Battle of Maharajpur. 

A Council of Regency appointed. 

Dangers in the Fanjab. 



371. Lord BUenborongli.— 'The news of the sad end 

of the Afghan army had reached Calcutta only a few 
weeks before lK)rd Bllenborongli arrived there, to take 
the place of Lord Auckland, as Governor- General (28tn 
February 1842). The news of the treacherous murder of 
the envoy, and of the utter destruction of sixteen thou- 
sand men, filled every Englishman in India with shame, 
arid with a desire to wipe out the disgrace that had fallen 
on the British arms. 

372. The Afghan war renewed.— General Sale, with 
his illustrious garrison, was still holding out bravely at 
Jalalabad. An army was assembled at Peshawar to proceed 
to his relief, and, under General Pollock, they entered the 
Khaibar pass. Akbar Khan, with the keen eye of a great 
general, determined, if possible, to overthrow Sir Robert 
Sale before General Pollock could come to his aid. With 
an army of six thousand men, he advanced to Jalalabad, 
closely besieged the town and kept up a continuous fire on 
the parapets. Sir Robert Sale had one thousand three 
hundred and sixty infantry, with artillery and cavalry. 
He resolved to give battle. The garrison issued from 
the town. Captain Hawloek quickly drove m Akbar s 
advance. The whole army then charged with such impet. 
uosity, that Akbar's forces gave way at all points and fled. 
Their camp and tents were set on fire. Their artillery 
which included four guns taken from the Kabul army, tell 
into the hands of the victors. Meanwhile, General Pollock 
had forced bis way through the Khaibar pass, and shortly 
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after the defeat of Akbar joined General Sale at Jalala*> 
bad. About the same time, General Xnott, who had. 
been gallantly maintaining his position at KandaboTi was 
reinforced bj General England, who had led an army 
through the Bolaa pass. 

373. Anarchy at EabnL— Meanwhile, Kabul was in 
a state of anarchy. The supporters of Shah Shuja, (the 
Durranis), were fighting against the supporters of Dost 
Muhammad, (the Bai^akzais), and Shah Shuja shut him- 
self up in the Bala Hissar. The Barakzais called on Shah 
Shuja to lead them against the English. He appeared 
outside his fortress, and was imnn^diately shot- At this 
crisis, Akbar Khan arrived at Kabnl, and succeeded in 
uniting the two factions. Shah Shuja's son Sed for refuge 
to the British camp. 

374. Kabul re*taken.— About the end of August, the 
British forces at Jalalabad and at Kandahar set out for 
Kabul. The former had to pass through the Teaeen 
valley, where so many of- their countrymen had perished 
90 miserably eight months before. The remains of their 
murdered comrades still strewed the ground, and the sight 
infuriated the soldiers. Akbar Khan came out to meet 
them. They rushed on hjs forces, and drove them before 
them, giving them no quarter. On the 15th September 
they entered Kabul in triumph, and the British flag again 
floated over the Bala Hissar. General Knott soon joined 
General Pollock. On his march from Kandahar, he 
utterly destroyed the fortress of Ghazni. 

375. The prisoners recovered.— The only anxiety the 
British now had was as to the fate of the prisoners. But 
this anxiety was goon allayed. A^bar Khan with his 
usual treachery had sent them off to Turkestan to be sold 
as slaves. They had succeeded in bribing their keepers, 
who allowed them to escape, and Sir Eoberfe Sale had soon 
the gratification of leading his wife and da:aghter and the 
Qther unfortunate prisoners back to the British campt 

376. Kabul bazaar destroyed^-^The fortress of Zsta- 
Uffy whither a large number of Afghans had fled^ was 
next stormed, and an immense amount of property, that had 
been carried from Kabul, was recovered. The great bazaar 
^ Kabul, in T?Wob tUp h^^i ef Si? William Macna^htep 
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had been exposed^ was blown up by gnnpowder as a 
pnnishmeni to tho'ci^. Nothing more remained to bo 
done. Vengeance had been taken for the mnrder of the 
envoj and the massacre of the soldiers. The honour of 
thd British ajrms had been vindicated. Shah Shuja was 
dead. The army was led quietly baci to India. Dost 
Hahammad was set at liberty, and the Afghans were left 
free to manage their own alEairs in their own way. 

377- Axmezatiott of Bind.— Scarcely had the Afghan 
war been brought to a close, when Lord Ellenborough 
was forced to interfere in Sind. During the early occupa- 
tion of Afghanistan by the British, the Amirs had been 
friendly, but, after the retreat from Kabul, they had 
shown considemble hostility. A Resident had been sent to 
Haidarabad, and a subsidiary force had been stationed 
within their teiiitories against their wishes. In 1842 A..D* 
Bit Charles Ni^ier was appointed to the ' command of 
the subsidiary troops, and a treaty was concluded between 
the Amirs and the Commissioner, Major Outram, by 
which the Amirs agreed to cede a certain amount of 
territory, and to furnish fuel for the English steamers on 
the Indus. The Amirs had most unwillingly consented 
to this treaty. The day after the treaty was signed 
they attacked Major Outram 's house. Sir Charles Napiei^ 
quickly brought up his forces. He defeated the 
united armies of the Amirs at Kiani. The follow- 1848 
ing month another victory, gained at Saidav- a.ik 
abadf was followed uj) by the capture of Mirpur 
and Amarkot (the birth-place of Akbar). The rest of the 
country was soon subdued. The Amirs were sent as 
prisoners to Benares, and Sind was annexed to the British 
possessions. 

378. Troubles in Gwaliar.— Daulat Eao' Sindia died 
in 1827 A.D. His successor died in 1843 a.d., leaving a 
widow only twelve years of age. She adopted a little boy, 
a relative of the family; as successor. A dispute arose as 
to who should be regent. The young Maharani supported 
the claims of Dada KhB^i : but Lord Ellenborough caused 
one, M*-^"- Sahib, to be appointed chief minister. With- 
in three months, the young widow dismissed the nominee 
of the Goremor-General, and appointed Dada Khasji to 
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tile office. The army of Gwaliar was large out of all proper* 
tion to the necessities of the State, and absorbed nearly 
two-thirds of the revenue. Ttheir pay was greatly in arrears. 
They became insolent and turbulent, and, as the dominant 
power in the State, they might at any time prore dauge- 
rpus to the British Government. At the same time, dis- 
orders had broken out in the Panjab. There were seventy 
thousand Sikhs in arms there, and they might at any time 
cross the Satlej. Were the armies of Gwaliar and the 
Panjab to unite, Hindustan might be over-run and the 
British power imperilled. To prevent the possibility of 
such a contingency, it was necessary that peace and order 
should be restored in Gwaliar. 

An army was got ready. under Sir Hugh Gough ; and the 
Governor- General, himself, set out with it from Agra. It 
was thought that the mere knowledge that an English 

army was on the way to Gwaliar would be 8uf» 

1844 ficient to induce the authorities there to submit. It 

A.D. proved otherwise. Even though the authorities had 

had the will, they had not the power to do so. The 
chiefs, and soldiers saw that their very existence depended 
on their defeating the English, and advanced to IMia* 
riupiiv to give battle. They fought long and well, but 
were finally defeated with the loss of their guns and am-* 
muiiition. On the same, day, another division of the 
Gwaliar force was met at gmmiaf by an English army 
under General Gh-ey* and with a similar result. The Maha* 
rani was forced to submit. A pension was allowed her. A 
council of regency was set up, which was required to act 
on the advice of the Resident* The army was reduced to 
six thousand cavalry and three thousand infantry with 
thirty-two guns ; and territory was ceded for maintaining 
a contingent, henceforth known as the Gwaliar Contingent. 
Since that time the Maharaja of Gwaliar has been a faith- 
ful feudatory of the British Government. 

379. £ord Ellenborongli recalled.— Lord Ellen* 
borough was recalled. He had had many differences with 
the Court of Directors. But the abilij^ aad energy he had 
displayed had raised him high in the estimation of many in 
India. He had vindicated the honor of liis coontry's name 
in Afghanistan; and suppressed a disorder in Gwaliar, 
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whichy had it been allowed to continme for another year^ 
and the Gwaliaor army had Joined the Sikhs, wonld hare so 
endangered the empire of India' that it conld scarcely hare 
been saved withont a miracle. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

LOBD HARDtKGB. ThE FiRST SiKH WaR. 
1844 A.D. TO 1847 A.D. 



The Khalsa, 

The Sikhs crosB the Satlej. 
Bftttle of Madki. 
B»tfle of Firnzshahr. 
Golab Singh. 



Battle of Aliwal. 

Battle of Sobraon* 

The British advanoe to Lahor^ 

Peace oonoladed. 

Social refonoB* 



380.- Tile Shalsa.— 'Ever since the death of Ban jit 
Singh in 1839 a.d., the Pan jab had been in a state of ntter 
disorder and anarchy. One murder had followed another 
in the royal household. At last, Dhulip Singh, an infant 
son of Kanjit Singh, was set up as Kaja. The chief 
Sirdars formed themselves into a council of state, known 
as the ZJudsa, " the saved or liberated/' and carried on 
the whole government of the country. But the army of 
the Khalsa grew turbulent. They clamoured for an in- 
crease of pay, and committed the grossest outrages. The 
Khalsa had to yield to the troops, and the. army, conse- 
quently, became the dominant power in the State. The 
soldiers obeyed their officers ; but in every regiment there 
were punchayets, or committees of five, who directed the 
affairs of the army. Guru Govind had promised that 
wherever five Sikhs were assembled he would be in the 
midst of them. Hence, those committees of five in each 
regiment were considered to be directly under the guidance 
of the invisible Guru, and their united opinion guided the 
whole action of the army. 

381. The First SiUi war.—The regent mother ap- 
pointed her own brother and T0I 8mffh» her ministers : 
but the former ofPended the Khalsa, and was tried and 
condemned to death by the punchayets. Lai Singh 
and the regent mother were in a sad way. The soldiers 
became more and more clamorous for money, and there 
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uras DO tnoney to give them. To keep theni engiiged, 
thej were sent against Mulraj of Mnltaa^ and he was 
glad to purchase peace at a cost of eighteen lakhs 
of rupees. This gave Lai Singh and the Mahaisni 
only a short respite. The £[hiSsa army was soon as 
tarbnlent as ever. The only way to prevent them sack* 
ing and plundering LaJi6r» was to send them across the 
Satlej to. plu^der Ztelili and BeniUTMi. The utmost care 
was taken to inflame the minds of the soldiers against the 
British Government, and, at the tomb of Banjit Singh, 

they met to renew their vows of fidefity to the 

1845 Khalsa and to the farthering its greatness* Tej 

A*D • Singh was appointed to the command of the Khalsa 

armv. On the 11th December they crossed the 
Satlej, to the number of sixty thousand soldiers, forty 
thousand armed followers with one hundred and fifty large 
.guns. The Sikh army had been greatly underrated by the 
British Government. Trained as they were by European 
officers, and bound together in a common religious.brother- 
hood, they were capable of presenting an opposition such 
as no other native army had ever shown. Bat while the 
soldiera in the army were eager to overcome the British, 
Lai Singh and Tej Singh were not. They wished to see 
the Sikh army cripplS, for, until it was crippled, they, 
themselves, could never hope to obtain the power at Labor 
they desired* Their treachery throaghoui the war which 
followed saved Hindustan. 

38i2. Battle of Fumsslialir.— When the Sikhs crossed 
the Satlej, Sir John Littler was at TixnxpnVg with ten 
thousand troops and thirty-one guns. The Sikhs might 
easily have suritounded him and annihilated his force : but, 
for some unexplained reason, instead of doing this, their 
army was divided into two parts, and Lai Singh, with 
thirty thousand men and forty guns, advanced to Mudld. 
Meanwhile, Sir Hugh Gough, the Commander-in-Chief, 
and Sir Henry Hardinge, the GoTemer^j^nefal, were 
hurrying to the front with a large force to relieve Littler. 
Sir Hugh Gough came up with Lai Singh at Mudki and 
gained a doubtful victory. Next day. Sir Henry Hardinge 
^ined the lEkrmy, and placed himself under Sir Hu^ 
Gough, as second in command. The Sikhs had retirod 
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fi Tkftamhahr and were strongly entrenching themselTeis 
there. Sir Hugh Oongh resolved to attack theU. Leay» 
ing the sick and wounded at Madki, he set oat for 
Firnzshahr without higgage or camp equipage^ Oir HkBt 
21st December, he arrired in front of the Sikh 
entrenchments, and Was strengthened by a force IMS 
of five thousand five hundred men with twenty-two aId. 
guns, which Littler had succeeded in bringing from . 
Firnzpur. Tn the aiternoon the* attack was made. Th 
British were ordered to charge right up to the muzzle of 
the c«mon, and carry the batteries at the point of the bayo* 
net. The fire of the Sikhs was overwhelnmig, and mow- 
ed down the assailants as they advanced. British ''guns 
were dismounted and the .ammunition was bh)wn into the 
air : squadrons were checked in mid career ; battalion 
after tettalion was burled back with shattered . :raidcs, 
aiid it* was not till after sunset that portions of . the 
Miemy 's positions were finally carried .' ' Darkness and the 
obstinacy of the contest threw the English into confusion ; 
and men of all regiments and arms were mixed, togetbe'r. 
During the early part of the night,' which has been well 
djescribed as a " night of horrors," the Sikhs kept qp a 
ctucderous fire. At midnight the <xpvemor-General led a 
division of the army against one of their heavy guns^ 
Ivhich he succeeded in spiking. The morrow was looked 
forward to with the greatest anxiety. But, unknown to 
the British, there were bitter quarrels and mangr deser* 
tions in the Sikh camp during ihe night, and the treasiiiy 
t^ Lai Singh was plundered by the soldiers. Next morning, 
when Sir Hugh Gongh 1^ hii men to the attack, he met 
wit^ a comparatively feeble resistance. The ariny that 
had defended their position the day before, with a conragi^ 
worthy of a Roman legion, were now, on account of the 
cowardice, if not trelEbchery of their commander, seen flying 
with all speed to the Satlej. The British were thus vi(r<* 
tbrious ; but the victory had been gained at a tremendous 
c6st. As many as two thousand four hundred anti fifteen of 
their army lay dead on the field,'and, of those one hundred 
and three were officers. Sir Hugh Gough was unable to 
follow up his victory. In the two battles of Mudki and 
i!iruzBhahr, he had lost onci-fifth of his menand had exhaust* 
ed his axnniuoftioD. He was compelled, therefore, to Wait 
19 
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lor remforc^ny&xilis ftadsiipplies. This delagpon'ilMrpMtt of 
the Britisb g^ve iihe Sikbs time tq gattier tlieir scattoiecl 
forces. WitUnavtojatbythe^agaizLcntmsedtheSatl^^ 
Qolab fiiiii^ of Jammiif who bad been tonuhoned to 8iiper« 
sede Lai Singb. Sir Haniy Smitb was sent against nim 
!ffi6La small force, bat at Baddiwal be was oat-flaAked| 
andtbe greater parfc of bis baggage fell into the hands of the 
Sikhs. This partial success gave confidence to the Sildui^ 
Their army was soon strengthened by an additional fonr 
thousand men. At Aliwal, they awaited the advance of 
Sir Harry Smith, whoso force had been inoreased todbven 
thousand men. The Khalsa army fought with unflinching 
courage ; but in the end they were forced to flee leaviii^ 
sixty-seven guns behind them. Many found a wateiy 
grave in trying to cross the Satlej.. 

383. BattUofSdbrMft.— Sir Hiarry 'Smith joined Sir 
Hugh Gough, and the latter resolved to cross the* Satle} 
and take possession of the Panjab. ThB Kluilsa amnr had 
thrown up a series of the strongest defence worES at 
3i^raon. They consisted of semi-circular entrenchments 
with tho river for their base, and were surrounded hj % 
deep ditch ; while, on the opposite side of the river^ was 
another encampment, with heavy guns so placed as to 
sweep tho left bank. The two encampments were con> 
nected by a bridge of boats. The British army advanced 
to the attack. They 1?rought with them their heavy gfuns, 
to pour in a continuous heavy fire of shot and shell, after 
which they were to carry the entrenchments by storm» 
d^he Sikhs were prepared to conquer or die for their 
Khalsa. Ko wonder then that Sblnnuin proved to be one 
oi the hardest fought battles in the history of British 
India. Early in the morning of tbe 10th February a 
dense fog overhung Uie battler field. At seven o'clock the 
fog rolled up like a curtain, and the great guns were 
opened on the entrenchments. For two hours those 
heavy guns played on the Sikh encampment but with 
little, effect. Sir Hugh Gough, thereupon, gave (uders to 
charge. Again and again were the British forces rolled 
back, under the murdcnrousfire of the Sikhs;; . Again and 
again did tiidy advance to the attack. At length the SiUt 
entrenchttient was pierced in three j^bices. The traitoixhui 
$ej Siogh fled across the bridge, and then &» bridge was 
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brokeiL 'SluuiiSiiigh/aTetevftn, resdred not to ouHihr^ 
i^-defeavb. Clothing himself in Tviiite garments, he called 
OB tl^ troops to fight for their Chtrn, and, mshiidg at th^iir' 
head against the British bayonets, met the death he had 
cbveied.'. The Sikhs, pressed on thred sides, neere drtven 
into a confused mass. But they contested every inich o£ 
groand, and, finally, as the bridge had been broken, they 
preferred to plunge into, the river to surrendering to the 
victors. There had been no such carnage in India since 
the battle of Panipat. The Sikh loss was estimated at 
eight thousand men. The English lost two thousand 
three hundred . and eighty-three men. But a complete 
victory had been gained. 

384. Paa.ea of lialior.— Three day^ later the Briti$h 
army crossed the Satlej and advanced to Labor. There 
iihe GFbyemor-General dictated hisown terms of peade, 
which, under the cironmstances, were exceedingly mode* 
rate.- The terms were, (ij The Jakm^har Doab waft 
annexed; (2.) DhnJip Singh. was ackooM^ledged Bajft ok 
Labor, with a council of regency, wha in all maJbtets were 
to Ise directed and controlled by an English Resident $ (8) 
the Sikhs were to pay the expenses of the war; (4) m 
British, force was to be stationed at Labor, to support the 
new Government. As the Government was unable to 
fulfil the third stipulation of the peace, the province of 
ICashinir was sold to Golab Singh of Jammu for one 
dore of rupees. Rewards were liberally bestowed on the 
army for their success in the war. They received the 
tiianks of both Houses of Pfirliament. Sir Henry Hardline 
was created Viscount Hardinge, and Sir Hugh Gough» 
Lord Gough. Sir Harry SmiUi was made a Baronet. A 
present, of one year's batta was given to every soldier i^ 
theannyr 

38Q. &efi>rm8.—For two years after this war there 
was peace in India, and Lord Hardinge applied himself 
^th heart and will to the advancement of the good of the 
country. He gave a great impulse to the project of coii- 
strudting railways. Lord William Bentincfc had put an 
end to sati within Britfsh temtori^s, but the immolation 
of women, human Sacrifices and infanticide were ttSA 
common in the native states. Lord Hardinge used all t&6 
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influence oi a pa^monnt power to indncetlie native states 
to abolish SAeh custpms, and with great shccciss. Snnday 
lahotii:^ in GbTemment offid^s was abolished. Oetroi duties 
were done Bism,j T^ith* . Natives wei« largely employed in 
tibe,{>UbUo seryioe. . Lord Hatdinge left Caionti^ in March 

CHAPTER XXVII. 
LoBD Dalhousie. The Second Sikh War. 

1848 A.D. TO 1856 A.D. 



Hnlraj, Viceroy of Multan. 
Mr. Vans Agnew. 
Oapttire of Multan. 
Baiiie of Chilianwalla. 



Battle of Gajarat. 
Thd Panjab annexed. 
Fornf of ODirernmeB|r. 
Beforms. 



.386. Xiord DalhonttbiB,. the new Govemor^G^nera}, 
landed at Galentta in January 184s8 a.b. He was only in 
his thirty-isixth year. . He had ^sat in the Honse of Coin* 
mons for some' yearli^ and,< as President 6f jihe Soard ci 
Trader had shot^n pre-eminent ability! and fitness forbnsi^ 
ness^ For eight years he rnkd India» and the^ e&edM of liia 
adniinistration were seen in the happiness and peace he 
brought to the million^ of inhabitants in the land. Lord 
Hardinge, on leaving Calcutta, had ihtimated a belief that 
he had secured peace to India for the next seren years. 
Sut he had not been seven months out of the'eonntqir 
when all was again in a blase. The Bikhs had been defeat^ 
ed in war, but they had not been subdued. 

387. The saeond SikA war.—A Sikh, named Mulraj> 
was Viceroy of Multan. He had been called on by th^ 
Sihalsa so far back as 1^44 a.d., to pay one crore of 
l^upees as succession duty. But, though he had succeeded 
in getting the amount reduced to one-fifth that BxaBi 
J^ still delayed payment. Now that the &t^ Sikh war 
was over| and. an English Besident was stationed at Xahor^ 
he, could no longer avoid fulfilling his obligations. He, 
the]|refore, resigned the Government of Mill tan. The 
English Resident and the Co^oil of Regency aiccepted his 
resignation. One, rKhan Singh,^ was- jappointed his suc- 
cessor, and Mr. Vans A^new, a Bengal civilian was sent 
with him to introduce the .new revenue system that had 
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been adopted at Labor, into Haltan. Mcilraj r&ited 
Hr. AgD6W and submitted bis accounts for tbe year. 
Mr. Agnew called for tbe accounts for tbe pa«t six years. 
Malraj agreed to comply witb Mr. Agnew^s request : but, 
ai^ he left bis presence, there was a frown on his brow that 
foreboded no good. , Mr. Agnow proceeded with Mulraj, 
to inspect ike establishments in the citadel. On returning, 
he waj5 stabbed, when passing through the gate of the fort. 
Mulraj at once galloped ofE to his own residence, and 
Mr. Agnew and another officer were cut to pieces. Mulraj 
then occupied the citadel and proclaimed a religious war 
against the English. . 

Lord Gougb was anxious to postpone military operations 
till the cool season. But Lieutenant Edwardes, 
(afterwards Sir Herbert Edwardes), a young officer 1848 
of the* utmost energy and dating, with Colonel A.D. 
Oortlandt, raised a corps of Pathans and Biluchis^ 
defeated Mulraj in two engagements, (Kin^ and Saddo- 
sam), and shut him up in Multan. Had a, sufficiently 
Qtrong force been at once sent to Edwardes' aid, the 
rebelUon might hava been easily quelled* To delay is 
dangerous. And, on the prese^t occasion^ it was pre* 
eminently so* Tlxe inactivity of the English Government 

rve courage to the rebels. The rising quickly spread, 
plot to murder all the English at Labor was discovered. 
The Maharani was at the bottom of it, and she was sent as 
a prisoner to Benares. 

Subsequently, a British forde, under General Whisb, 
was sent to assist Edwardes against Multan* A Sikh 
arttiy of five thousand men under an influential chief, 
named Sher Singh, was also sent to co-opisrate with those* 
But- no sooner had General Whtsh opened his guns ou 
Multai), than Sher Singh led his army over 'to the side of 
Mulrajy and proclaimed a religions war against the Eng- 
lish. General Whish was forced to retire. Immediately 
the wjiole d! the Pan jab was in arms. Lord Dalhousie now 
saw that the Sikh war must be fought over agaihv And he 
determined that it should be followed by the annexation 6f 
the Pan jab to the British possessions. In October 1848 a4>. 
he set out lor the Panjab. At a farewell entertainment 
given him at Calcutta, he said, *^ IJnwanied by preoede&tr 
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and, on my word, Sirs, they «haU have it witba yei^geano^/' 

39d, Mnltan oaptuv^d.— In Noremberi the armyi 
^hiqh had been assembled ni^derLoid (Jongbat Firtupnr, 
orosaed the Baviw At Samnagav th^ oame up with the 
enemy and gained a doubtf al victory. On the 8rd Janaayy, 
General Whish, whose nnnlbera had beeh ituongly 
^inforoed, carried Multan by storm after a tremcfndoait 
cannonade, and Mulraj was forced to retjre within the 

oitadeL With heroic bravery MnlraJ held otit 

1849 amidst a oontinnous storm of shell and shot, until 

A.D. there was not a roof left standing in the citadel ; 

and noik, nntilhis soldiers called oil him to lead them 
against thQ besiegers, or give :pp the fortress,, did b^ 
surrender, Th© body of Mr^ Vans Agnew wM disinteri5Q4t 
carried throiigh the br^aoh by which the assailaDte had 
entered, to the highest point of the citadel, and thtre buried 
with military honours. 

389. Battle of CUUaiiwaIla.—Meanwhile, a most 
sangidna'rr battle had been fought between the Commander* 
iit.Ohielt and Sher Singh. The latter had taken up a stron|^ 
position at CliiUaiiwalla» 'mth jangle in front so dense 
that it was impossible for jbavtilry to penetrate it. In the 
afternoon. Lord Qough came upon Sher ^ingh somewhat 
unexpectedly,. and ordeiiBd his men to the attack. Oije 
division of the fijnglish under General Campbell, (Lord 
Clyde), succeeded in carrying its point, Another was 
di^ven b^k with a terrible loss. The Sikhs &iight;like 
demons. The .battle raged till dark, when the .Bnglisb 
became the masters of the field. The Sikhs jiaking ;aU 
their baggage with them .encamped three tniles -di^tmk*^ 
The battle of Chilianwalla . was one of the moat sangni* 
nary in :fcbe history of British India. Both sides Qlfvimed 
a viotory. Both sides fined salutes in hononr of it. The 
Qrijtiiah captured twelve guns. Bat four of their gwfi 
fMxd the ooliQlurs of three raiments were carried off by the 
gikhs. The British loes wa« two thoosa^d four bundled 
offioei^s and men^ The vesult of this battle was such: eA ta 
W9e the pQwer.of i^e.Sikhe high in theeye«of the world, 
asdtto lower the repo^tion of the SIngUsb rOftYftlryy who 
he4:behAvedln.the:moslioo^aidly wi^. : :. .< 
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•80. BAttl9ofC|«jM»k.-**W]ien thd newg of tbii 
disaster reached England, all was alarm and indignation^ 
Lord Oongh was at onoe recalled, and Sir Charles Napier 
4ient ont to take the x^mmand. Bnt^ before the news of 
Lord Goagh's recall reached India, he had' retrieved his 
fame by the crowning victory of €hijiuribt«(22nd Febrnajy), 
known /as *^the battle of tiie gnns," hecanse it was won 
chiefly through the nse pf artillery, In the.battle^ the Sikhs 
were utterly defeated, and purigned for fifteen miles. Their 
C9,mp, standards and fifty three guns fell into the hands 
of, the victors. The Sikh army was reduced to a mer^ 
wreck. All hope of successful resistance wfts gone, Shei? 
Singh and Ohatar Singh with many more of the Sikh 
chieftains surrendered. 

.S91. Aaaeieatioii of the JPijAjab.-'Lord Dalhousie 
issued a proclamation, declaring the kingdom of tbePanjab 
at an end. A pension of five l^chs a year wag given to 
Ohulip Singh, and he has since lived in England as an 
Bnglish land-owner. The celebrated jewels ihe Eoh*i*nor, 
was set apai^t for the English crown» Lord Dalhousie 
was created a Harquis. The leadej*s of the rebellion were 
deprived of their jaghirs. The people in the Panjab were 
disarmed. The lands. were leased ti^nd the land-ta:^ was 
reduced,* and more than thirty thousand of the Khalsa. 
army exchanged the sword for the plongh^share, Transit 
duties were abolished. Slavery and dacoity were put 
dpym with a high hand, and all the weight of the Govern* 
ment was employed, and employed successfully in 8top« 
ping infanticide. Boads and canaU were constructed 
thrpughout the length and brec^dth of the land. The 
Government introduced into the province ** was. the great* 
est triumph under the Company's rule, and did honou^^ to 
European civilization^" Idany of the Sikh soldiers, that 
had fought so bravely at Sobraon or Chilianwalla, enlisted 
ui;ider the British flag, and during the sepoy mutiny of 
1B57 A.D. were the first to assist i^ recoY^ring Dehli irom 
the 'hands of the mutineers. 
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CHA.PTEE XXVIIL 

1848 A.p. TO 1856 A.i>. 



TbA second Barmeaoi war. 
Annexation of Pegu, 
Kagpnr annexed. ♦ 
Last renewal of ihe Oharter. 



Oadh annexed, 
Barar ceded. 
Material Progress. 
Lord Dalhonsie'g death. 



398,^ Th© second Bxurxuege war,— Three years after 
the conquest of the Panjab, Lord Dalhousie was most 
reluctantly forced into a war with Burma. The English 
xu^rohauts were so oppressed by the' BurmesQ officials, 
that they laid their complaints before the Indian Qoyem- 
mcnt, and. a^ked protection. Ix>rd Dalhousie sent Com« 
modore Lambert In the war ship Jbaj to enquire into the 
oomplaixits. The Gbvemor of Baii^goQii, on the arflval of 
the English ship, forbado all communication with it. Some 
Europeans^ however, got on board, and succeeded iu getting 
a letter, whicb Lambert had brought from Lord Dalhousie 
to the Kjiig at Aya, conveyed thither. The Governor of 
IBfatngoou was, thereupoi>, dismissed, but the n^w Governor* 
treated the English even worse than his predecessor. 

393* Aimexatioii of Vegii.--Gommodore Ijambert 
seized one of the king's ships. The Burmese opened fira 
on him from their stockades ; but the stockades were soon 
demolished,, and Bangoou was blockaded. A force. of eighi 
thousand men was sent from Calcutta, BatLgobn was 
captured, and the great pagoda carried by storm. Bas^ein 
and Prome next fejl before the English, and the Burmese, 
troops retreated to Upper Burma. Meanwhile, the reign* 
ing king at Ava bad been deposed, and his half*' 
1852 brother placed upon the throne. He eagerly sued 

A.P. for peace.. Pegu was added to the British posses- 
sions, and a Chief Commissioner was appointed 
over British Burma, 

394, Annexation of STagrar.— Nagpur had been a 
feudatory State since 1818 A..D. in 1853 a.d. the Baja^died, 
1 ft^^ leaving no issue. He had no son of his own and be 

An ^^^ refused to adopt a son as heir. Lord Dalbousie 

^ ' thereupon annexed Nagpur to the British posses 
•ions, and it now forms part of tne Central Provinoes. 
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3ftB. BMbiwal of the Cluurter.— In ibis year, the 
CSomp&ny'fi Gliarter was renewed for the hut time 
under cerUdn new oonditionsy the prineipal of which 1858 
were :-^The nisunber of. the Court of Directors was a.d; 
reduced from thirty to eighteen, of whom six were 
to be nominated by the Crown. Appointments i^ the Civil 
Service were thrown open to competition. A Lieutenant- 
)GFovemor was appointed over Bengal, and the Company's 
Sadar Courts were amalgamated with the High Courts in 
the Presidency towns. 

396. Annexation of Ondh.— Lord Dalhousie also an- 
nexed the large and populous kingdom of Oudh. 

Oudh was conquered by^ the English in 1764i £,J>.i 1858 
but Lord Clive restored it to the Kawab Yizier. In a.d* 
1801 A.0., a large part of the kingdom was ceded 
to Lor^Wellesley, to provide the means for maintaining an 
efficient army to defend Hindustan against the Mafarattas 
and Afghans. From the titne of Lord Wellesley, the 
Government of Oudh had been of the most shameful and 
tyrannical kind. Although the Britisk guaranteed the 
protection of Oudh from -foreign enemies, the Nawab 
maintained an army of seventy tiiousand men. The pay of 
those men was small, and, as a' natural consequence, they 
plandered the people and conunitted th^ most horrible 
atrocities. Every successive Oovemor-Qeneral had called 
on the Nawab to reform bis Qovemment. Lord William 
Bentinck had even threatened to take the administrttbion 
of the country into his own hands.. But things went on 
as before. The Government was one monstrous system 
of corruption. Offices were sold to the highest bidders, and 
the purchasers recouped themselves by plunder and extor- 
tion. Lord Dalhousie and the Court of Directors resolved 
to put an end to such a Government. They, therefore, 
annexed the kingdom of Oudh. The King was removed 
to Calcutta ; and thus the sovereignty of the kings of Oudh 
was brought to a close. 

397. Barar oeded.— At Haidarabad too. Lord Dal- 
housie had to interfere. The British Government had 
advanced large sums of money to meet the expenses of 
the Nizam's Contingent, and the Nizam had delayed to 
liquidate the debt. Lord Dalhousie, therefore, compelled 
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the ^iai^m to cede titer prodnoBBrblf Baradr^ vldiA^ bad: l^ii 
•^ven to Haidatabad on the oveitfarow of iihe Bi^a of 
STagpar in 180B. /Since tlien Bamr kas been under 
British administration ; bnt all sarphzs revenne is handed 
over to the Nizam's tvea8ar]r* 

398. H^aterial progress.-^Lord Dalhipusie's name 1$ 
iiot associated only with the large annexations he made to 
the British possessions. He introdnced reforms into every 
part of the administration^^and his inflnence was felt in 
every province and in every department of Government. 
The first railway in India irM>ci|i&n9d in IB&3 a.d<, and 
railways and telegraphs were soon carried all over the 
OQiurtry, Daring Lord I)alhonsie*s administration, fonr 
thousand miles of eleotric telegraph were constmcted, and 
two thousand miles of road made. The Ganges canal, the 
lozigeBt in the world, wigms •opened* Most important Vehemes 
of edcu^ation were sett on-foot.: ;.The Indian Universities 
were established, aod the Presidenoy College at G^catta 
yrm f oand^dt . A ehoap and uhifoim: ra^ of postage was 
introdaqed, a^d a g^t scheme: of Public Works, to be 
ccuried on by. borrowing monctjr,: wad planned^ 

In 1856 A.O. Lord Dalkou$ie sailed fdrBngland. He had 
laboured ii^cessantly for eight' years for the good of Indial 
His health bad given way under so much work and so 
Imueh anxiety. Four years after his return to England he 
sank into* an early grave. He left beh ind him a name that 
will ever have a place in the first rank of the Gdvemors- 
G^neral of British India* 
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OHAPtEB 3fXIX; 

LoBD Caj^ning^ The Sepox Mutiny. 

1856 AiD. TO 1858 i.D.' 



CJftnses that led to the mntiny. 
Viiljt cnit-t}rea1t t^t fiarhampur* , 
Oat-break at Mirath. 
Dehli tajcen. b7 the rebels. 
8il^ John Lawrence in the Pafi jab. 
UntinJes at Lncknow and Jbansi- 
The Nana Sahib. 
Hasoacro at Cawnpttr. 
Barelock adTances to the roiciie^ 



Battle of Gawnpnr. 

Massacre of Wotneti. 

RecoTety of Dehll. 

Bdief of LookBow by HaTdb6&^ 

Oodh and Rohilkhand subdued. 

Sir Hugh Roae in Central India* 

Battle of Gwaliar. . 

Peace restored. 

PoiiKleal changes. 



399. Lord Caaningwas the lajst Govemor-General* 
During the first years of his administration, a storm burst 
pTer the plains of H!indnstan> that shook the British 
power ifco its very foundation, that led to the abolition of 
ibe East India Company, and placed India directly under 
Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Lord Canning was forty-four years of iage when he arrived 
in Madras. He had hela high office under the English 
Opvemment, and had. proved himself to be an able and 
S&kfe administrator. He was on that account sent out to 
India to carry out to completion the great works of moral 
and material progress that had been begun by Lord. 
Dalhousie. On Lord Canning's arrival in India all was 
peace ; and no one could have imagined that, within a few' 
months, the whole of Hindustan from Calcutta to the PatL- 
jab would be in a state of open rebellion. But so it was« 

400. Causes that led to the mntiay.— Much has been 
written as to the causes that led to the mutiny. No doubtr 
the various annexations made by Lord Dalhousie inay 
hAve indirectly helped towards it. But the assertion 
of Sir John Lawrence, that the approximate cause of 
tho mntiny was the cartridge a&ur and nothing else, 
has been confirmed by ^he most ample evidence. Early 
in 1857 A.]);, a dangerous story got abroad. A new rifle^ 
called the. Enfield rifle, .was, being, introduced into the 
native army. It required new cartridges, andihose were 
gseased in England with the fat of .the pie and the 
Qow* The Indian military authorities ordei^the cart-r 
f id^es to bo made at Cakutta in a similar jnanner. Th^ 
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Bepojs, on many a Jiard fo^l^t field, liad proved tbem- 
selyes brave nudex fire, and true to their salt.. But they 
were superstitions and credulous to the highest degree. 
Thej regarded the loeomotiye trains and the telegraph 
as caused by. magic } and, when the railways were being 
laid, and th^ telegraph wires were being, put up, they 
believed that the English were binding India with c^ains^ 
Thill new rifle wius to themanother mystery, and reasons 
were at once sought for, as to why the English dhoiilS 
introduce it into the army, and thereby destroy theitr 
caste by asking them to. use cartridges greased in this 
way. Reasons were soon forthcoming from their excited 
brains. They had conquered India for the Engl^h. .., IChe 
English now wanted them to conquer Persia and'Cmna 
also. Caste was to be abolished. They were to be forced 
to become Qhristians, and to eat of the cow and pie as the 
English did. This story pf the greased cartridges waQ 
soon carried from Calcutta to Benares, and thence to Dehli, 
Agra and Mirath; and on its/ way many extraordinary 
additions were made to it. Soon there was a restlessness 
throughout the whole native army. The soldiers became 
haughty in their bearing, and did not show their officers 
the same respect they had hitherto done. 

401. Tlie outbreak of rtlie mutiiiy.— ;The ^rst (>i)e.i\ 
outbreak took place at Bairhamptury where the 19th native 
infantry refused to receive the catridges. The regiment 
was marched out to Barrackpur and disbanded^ a^id two of 
the leaders were hanged- On the 3rd May, there wa^ a blaze 
at Lncknow ; but Sir Henry Lawrence, the Coinmissi6nel^ 
ofOudh, with a European regiment which he tad' wft;h 
him, quickly. put out. the flame. And now it was thought 
the restlessness and disquietude of the SQldieiy would pass 
away. For seven days there was a calm. Oh the.IOtW 
May', the storm bur&rt:in all it^ f ury at Xiratk. Mirath id 
situated about, forty miles from Dehli. It -^'as one of <fe> 
largest military cantonments in Hindustan. There wero 
thj^ liiative regiments statipned there — ^two of infit^try tod 
one of cavalry. There was also a European force -strflidl- 
eiXtly strong to put to rout many times thpir numibei*. Not^ 
withstanding the presence of the Eiq-ppean f orqe, ^p sepoya 
lit Jiirath. became isven nxore ini^olent than the, sepoys at 
other stations, and one day when the Cartridges w^re-landed 
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oni to ilieni,*--'!iK^ the new cartridges tUat liad been greased, 
but the same kind of cartridgeB that thejr had hitherto used 
— eighty-four of their ntrmber i^fased to take them. After 
being tried, seventj^'f^nr of them were sent to gaoL The 
next day was Scmday, the 10th. May,' From early 
morning there was a commotion in l^e tpwn^ The sepoys, 
taunted by the citizens for allowing ibeir oomrades to be 
sent to gaol in irons, became exci^ted, and the excitement 
grew to a frenzy. Joined by the rabble^ they attacked the 
gaol, set the prisoners free, murdered every Buiropean, — 
man, woman, and chiid-»-they eowld find, and, 
when they bad plundered and set fire to the station, 1857 
they set o£E to Dehli. Meanwhile, the ^Bnropean a.d. 
force, which conld easily hav« quelled the mutiny,, 
was, tjjTOUgh the incapacity and imbecility of the General; 
kept within its cantonm^iits, which were a considerable 
distance from th& native lines. In . the ereiiing^ they 
were led down to the niU;ive barracks; but, when, they 
arrived there, they found the lines deserted^ and the 
•sepoys gone to Dehli. Had the General been a Gillespie^ 
he would have galloped olE after the rebels. But no. He 
kept his men where they were, and the morrow saw the 
mutiny in a reguaent become a reb^lion againjit'^e 
British Government, with the old Mughal^ Bahadur Shah, 
proclaimed sovereign of Hindustan* . 
• 402. Dehli in the hands of the xeb^le.— Monday at 
Dehli was. even worse than Sunday at Mirath. Tho news 
reached Dehli that the rebels were coining, andbefo^^tny. 
preparations oouM be xnade to oppose them) they were 
on the bridge and entering the Oity. They Were. soon, 
joined by the Dehli sepoys, who shot down th^r officers: 
Bahadui^ Shah, fancpng thit thi£f revolt would lead to 
his being re-instated on the throne of Babar, placed him- 
self at their head.. The Europeans in the. palace were 
murdered. The great powder magaaine was in the cenjr© 
of the city, in ch^ge of Lieutenant Willonghby and eight 
others. They.TesoIved to defend- it to the last, aud, in casc^ 
of ho relief oQxnsii^ to them, to bldw it up« . The gates were 
banioaided, and canncmy loaded withgtap^ wer^ so placed 
as to eommmd the anproaelkj to the njagaaine. On came th^ 
seethiikg noAsB bl hrebolaepoys jaiPul rabb^ 
grape bom thedaononr made terrible havoc; of the^. At> 
20 
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last the ammt^tlOA "was Expended. The eight cduld not 
leaye their guns to bring more. The rebels were forcing 
their, waj oh all sides* A train, whic;h the defeoiders had 
laid to t£^ mtigaziney was fifed by Oondactcn* Scully oix.A 
signal by Willoughby. Suddenly there was a tremendous 
report, and an npheaving aiid shaking of the -earth. A 
dense olond of sinole waa iaeen rising in the air. The 
powder magassine was blown np, and with it fifteen bun** 
dred of ihe rebel host* Willotighby was soc^ched and 
maimed^ bat snooeeded in reachix^ Mirathi where he died 
from his woonds six weeks after, t^hile all the world waa 
ringing with his praise. Scnlly, Who fi.red the train, was 
nerer seen again. By night^Jbll Dehli.was lost to the 
English. Those, that had snrrived the day's disasters, 
were forced to flee for their Hves nnder dorer of ihe^ight, 
and the sttfiEerings they endured in the days thftt followed 
are most touching to read of. AU this while, the English 
force, which might have sived them, wsa kept at i^Cirath* 
Thus though ^' the greased cartridges" treated the panic 
and brought about the mutiny, it wiAs the incapacity of 
the milit^ authorities at Miratfa, that raised the reT(dt 
in Hindustan. . . 

403. flttif Joim l^wrence in tfaa Paajab.^Behli in 
the hands of the rebels] The new^ was curied: from 
station to station. The sepoys, mad with excitement and 
fear, rushed oa their offiaeidB; pat ^^m aoid eveiy Eui^pean 
they met to the sw<}rd^ and hurried o£^ to the Mughal 
eapital or some other centre of the mntinyj . B<it, where- 
ever the 'Eur^){>e»is trere' in force, i the country was either 
saved or the mischief of the rebels reduced to the minimum. 
In the Panjab, Sir John Lawrence and ihtoi noble band of 
heroes and statesmen he ha)d with him were called on to 
perform a t«sk almost superhuman The Paiijab had been 
but recently conquered, and to maintain order and support 
the law, it had been garrisoned with sepoy regiments from 
Bengal. Those sepoys, who had been stalioned there to 
presei^re the peace, broke out in open mutii^. Fortunately, 
the Sikhs; themsdves, mindfnl of the sufierings they had 
endured when under their ehi^tadns, and realizing the 
blessing^ they enjoyed an^'thenew^Ootemttenit of the 
Chief Oomiuis^ener, proved truetoltUe J^ias]iE,:aind were 
eager t6 he led-agafaast th^ :rebels;.: Sir Mbaliftwisiice was 
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able, therefore, noi only to snpproBs t&a mtititiy in the 
PanjlEbb, but also to send forward reinforcements of brave 
Sikbs, anunonitidnand baggage, to the aid of those that 
had assembled near Dehli, and who were awaiting addi- 
tional strength before fitorming that city. 

404. . jffutittyatliiokiiow.— While Sir John Lawrence 
was aceompHshing snch great things in the Panja^b, his 
brother, Sir Henry Lawrence, was winning an immortal 
name at Lucknow. Ever sinee the blazse at Lneknow on 
the 3rd May, Sir Henry Lawrence hflid looked ^drward to 
the probability of a general rising, and had made prepara- 
tions accordingly. All the Enropean non-combatants were 
brought . within the walls of the Residency, and defence 
works were thrown up, and preparations made to withstand 
a siege. On the 30th May, the sepoys mutinied as Sir 
Henry had anticipated, and, when they failed in their 
iattack on the English, they hurried off to Dehli. 

405. Kutiny at Jhansi.— At Jhansi a dark crime was 
committed. The sepoys mutinied, and, as at other places, 
shot their officers . The survivors took refuge in the fort 
and held out with the utmost bravery, till the Rani solemn- 
ly swore she would spare their lives and conduct them in 
safety to another station if they would surrender. The 
brave little garrison accepted her terms, and, now that the 
Banihad them in her power, she butchered in cold blood 
every one of them, men, women and children, to . the 
number of fifty-five, in revenge fOr the British Govern- 
ment not having allowed her to adopt an heir. 

406. Kassacxe at Cawnpur,— But more treacherous 
and darker still were the crimes perpetrated at Cawnpur 
on the banks of the Ganges. Cawnpur was at one time a 
great military station, and large numbers of European 
troops were kept there. But, with the advance of the 
British frontier from the Chambal to the Satlej and thence 
to the Indus, the European forces were located further to 
the north-west. STear Cawnpur wiaa Bithaur, the residence 
that had been granted to Baji Rao, the last Peshwa. 
His adopted son, Dhundu Pant, better knoivn as the ITana 
'Sahib, was living there, and although he pretended to be 
exceedingly frieadly to the English, and entertained the 
English of&eers in the most hospitable and courtteous way. 
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be was still barring with a desire to bare rerenge on tbe 
British Groyemment, becanse they had refused to continue 
to him the personal allowance of eighty Jakhs a year 
which they had paid to Baji Eao. In May 1857 a.d., the 
European force at Cawnpur consisted of sixty-four artil- 
lery men, and the officers that commanded the native 
regipients, which numbeired three thousand five hundred 
sepoys, bid General Wheeler was in command. No man 
in India knew the sepoys better than he did. He had led 
the^ under Lord Lake, against their own countrymen, 
and against the Afghans and the Sikhs in the late Afghan 
and Sikh wars. And while the officers of each regiment 
believed that, though other regiments might revolt, their 
own men, who had hitherto ever proved true to their salt 
and fought with the utmost valour under the British flag, 
would noi^ General Wheeler had no such confident, and 
he, accordixigly, made preparations to meet the coming 
storm. Some old barracks, that had formerly been occu- 
pied by British troops, were selected by him as a place of 
refuge for the Europeans. Earthworks were ordered to 
be thrown up and provisions to be collected, so that they 
inight be able to stjand a siege. 

On the 4th June, the same mad terror seized the sepoys 
at CaWnpur as at other stations. A wild and wicked 
report was circulated amongst them that the English had 
mined the parade ground, and that, on a certain day, the 
sepoys were all to be assembled and blown into the air. 
Maddened with fear, they flew, to arins, and, when they 
had somewhat spent their rage, they set off to Dehli. The 
treachery and deceit of Nana Sahib were soon apparent. 
He thought he saw, as in a dream, how this rebellion 
might be used for the re-establishment of the Mahratta 
power. When he heard of the mutineers having gone off 
to* Dehli, he at once set out after them, and, by promising 
large sums of money, prevailed on them to return to 
Oawnpnr. He put himself at their head; Their guns 
were soon got into position, and a destructive fire was 
poured on the English entrenchments. For three weeks 
the siege continued; but the Nana Sahib and TantiA 
Topi, his Genei^al, not^vithstanding their overwhelming 
numbers, were unable to carry the entrenchments by 
storm. At last, on the 23rd June, the Nana Sahib offered 
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to give a sale paissiBtge to Allahabad if Greneral Wheeler 
and hiB men would lay down their arms. The defendora 
wete most an willing to do so* They feared to trust them-* 
selves in the power, of their besiegers. They would rathec 
have fought to the bitter ejxd. But there were many, 
women and children there, and the only chance of safety 
for them was to accept the Nana's terms. On the morn- 
ing pf the 27th June, the garrison left their entrench-, 
ments, and. marched to the river, where forty boats were 
awaiting themi By nine o'clock four hundred and fifty 
persons were crowded into those boats, and they left their 
moorings to sail down the river. A signal was given. 
Suddenly a murderous volley was fired on the occupants 
of the boats from both* sides of the river. The thatched 
roofs q| the boats were set on fire a^id the flames spread^ 
from boat to boat. Many of the passengers yere ^mui>^ 
dered in the river. Many, who tried to escape, were'shpt. 
The women and children, to the number of one huiidred' 
qiu4 twenty-fouir, were carried off io a house near the 
head^quarters of the l^ana Sahib. Of the whole garrison 
that' left the entrenchments, only four survived to tell of' 
the massacre that had taken {place. • 

'407. KaTelock takes Caw&pnr.— Betributipn for this 
most terrible crime was not long delayed. Cplonel Neill 
with the Madras Fusiliers pushed on fronvCalcutta,. ai3^d, 
kt Allahabad, joined General Bavelock, General Paver 

^ lock had already greatly distinguished timsielf in .the; 

' Afghan and Sikh wjars; and during the maxt few -^eeks^ 
he was to make a nanie for himself that will last as long aX 
th^ History^'pf the British. in India; ' ^he news ioiE ttb; 
nxass^re of Cirvnpnr reached Geixerftl ttaVefock. Se |iad 
6nly two thousand men with him, .but f 61^ ward ^^e at pnc^ 
set, arid, after several victbiies, ttro of which he gained 
in one day, he arrived 6h the 1 5th ifufy '.within eight' 
iniles oi Cawnpur." 'On the evening of that day, the Nana 
Sahib filled his cup of iniquity to thel)rim. His ariny 
had been defeated. In revenge, ihe English women and 
children, whom he had in his possession; a^d wh^ ^dw 
numbered two hundred. persons, were ordered by him to 
be put to death, and after being literally hacked to pieces, 
.their mangled corpses were thrown into a. well. Kext 
day, Bavelock, who as yet knew nothin|[ of the butchery 
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thai had taken plaod, adTanced, and driiriag Nana SaHb^» 
Jorces before him at the point of the bayonet^ entered 
Gawnpnr. There the English armj beheld the bleeding 
victims, bat> the mnrderers were gone* Bithanr waa at 
once taken^ and Havelock set ont for Lnoknow, leaving 
Neill at Cawnpur. 

40ft Capture of Dehli.— Meanwhile, the English force 
on the ridge outside Dehli had been holding its own, 
though unable to attack the city. On the 23rd June, the 
centenary of Plassey, the utmost effort was made by the 
insurgents to dislodge the British, as a prophecy had been 
given forth, that at the end of one hundred years the 
British Raj would come to an end. The fight continued 
for hours, but the rebels were forced to retire with the loss 
of one thousand men. Similar actions took place during 
the next two months. On the 14th September, the British 
forces, whieh had been strengthened and now numbered 
eight thousand men, made their final assault on the mighty 
dlty, A breach having been effected, they rushed in, and 
after continuous house-to-house fighting for six days, the 
city was taken, and this, "before a single soldier of the 
many thousands that ii^re hastening hvm England to 
uphold the supremacy of the British power, had set foot 
on the chores of India.*' 

400. The Emj^eror of BehU a prisoner.— On thd 
21st September, Captain Hodson captured Bahadur Shah 
at the tomb of Humayun, and brought htm. back to DehlL 
On the following day, he arrested two of the king's sons 
and brought them away in a native carriage. When ap- 
^oaching the city, he was surrounded by a large and 
tumultuous crowd, and fearing they might try to rescue his 
prisoners, he took out his pistol and shot them dead. Old 
feahadur Shah was subsequently tried, and found guilty 
of murder and treason, and transported to Rangoon, where 
he died four years after. Thus passed away the last relic 
of the MughiEd sovereignty. 

410. BeEef of 2«iiekiiow.— rThe capture of Dehli was 
the turning point in the history of the mutiny. But there 
was still much to be done before quiet could be reatoved; 
The Besidency at Luohnow was besieged. Haveloek had. 
advanced more, than once from Cawnpur tq its relief hn% 
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from the weakness of his force, and disease and juoiaieGtfi 
amongst his mein, he had been oompelted' to retire. Daring 
this time, the good and noble Sir Henry Lawrence had 
been holding the Residency against tho besiegers, and 
inspiring every man and woman there with his owti 
daring and resolution. But on the 4th July, he had been 
killed, leaving aia^ a dying counsel to those around him 
** never surrender,"^ And they had never surrendered. And 
now, (16th September), while the British troops were 
forcing their way through the streets of Dehli, Genex».l 
Outram joined Havelock at Cawnpur with one thousand 
four hundred men. With the most generous chivalry, 
General Outram, though General Havelock's senior, took 
the second place in command, that the latter might havB 
the ^vilege of relieving the besieged at Luckndw, for 
whom he had already dared so much. On the 20th 
September, Havelock crossed tl^ Ganges. Six days thisre- 
after he cut his way through the streets of Lucknow, and 
entered the British entrenchments in triumph. The gar« 
Mson was thus relieved j but the siege was not raised. 
For four: months longer the rebels held <ihd city. 

411. 8«:pp9*e8siosi of the wutiny.^^By this time. Sir 
Colin CampbeD, (L<»d Clyde), who left England at a day's 
notice to take the chief conimand, had 'arrived in Indi% 
and had put to rout the Gwaliar Contingent, that had re- 
volted under Tantia Topi and had recovered Cawhpui^. 
liucknow next fell before him and the rebels were put to 
flight, In the general campaign that followed, they wOte 
everywhere hunted down, and the British sovereignty was 
restored in Oudh and Eohilkhand, At the same time, Sir 
Hugh Bose with a small but well appointed force, advanced 
from Bombay, captured fort after fort, gained victory after 
victory, and, when he had taken Jhansi, stormed Kalpi, the 
chief arsenal still in the hands of the rebels, and scattered a 
force of two thousand men under Tantia Topi, he conclud- 
ed he had restored order to Central India. It was not so. 
Tantia Topi had only disappeared to re-appear at Gwaliar, 
where he succeeded in so corrupting the forces, of Sindia, 
(who with Dinkar Bao, his minister, had remained a 
staunch friend of the British Gt>vemment), that they rose 
in rebellion and Sindia was forced to take to flight. This 
rebellion was but short-lived. Sir Hugh Rose hastened to 
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Qvaliar aiid put to rout the rebeil forces. In the aotion, 
the Bani of Jhangi, who was fighting on the Bide of the 
rebels in male attire, was slain. Tantia Topi retreated, ac- 
companied by six thousand men. Two days later, Briga- 
dier Robert Napier, (Lord B'apier of Magdala), with sir 
hundred cavalry and six field guns, dashing in amongst 
the fngitives, carried o£E aU their artillery. For two 
months more Tantia Topi evaded the Btitish troops. His 
hiding place was then dispovere^, He was taken, tried, 
convicted and hanged. The rebellion was quelled. It only 
remained for the victors to temper justice with mercy. 
The leaders in the rebellion — such as could be secared— ^ 
were punished. The ignorant and misguided instruments 
of their brutality were forgiven. The feitbfal were re* 
warded. The Nana Sahib, the greatest of the misci^ants, 
escaped, and, it is supposed, died in Nipal. 

412. Folitieal chimges.— Great political chcmges fd.- 
lowed from the mutiny. Py an Act of Parliament, the 

East India Company was abolished,and India 

♦ find Anpfuifc was placed undor the direct control of her 

1858 Majesty Queen . Viot^ria. The administffL^ 

A.D. tion of India was entrusted to a Secretary 

of State, aided by fifteen Members of 
Council, eight of whom must have served ten years in 
India. The Board of Control was thus abolished, and 
Lord Canning, by virtue of the change in the Govern* 
ment from the Company to the Crown, beeante the first 
▼ieevoy in India. 
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DEATH 03P LOBD CANNING* 
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'■ CHAPTER XXX. 
Events subsequent to the Mutiny — Imperial Hule. 
1858 A.iJ. TO 1881 A.D. 



The Queen's Proclamation. 

Bight of adoption allowed. 

Lord Elgin. 

The Wahabis. 

Sir John Lawrence. 



War in Bhutan. 

Sir John Lawrence's Afghan 

Lord Majo. [Policy, 

Lord Lytton. 

The Afghan War, 



41 3. The Queen'ii 9rocdAatatioxi.-^Oii the Is t No vem - 

ber 1858 a.d., ^he proclamation of Hei* Most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria was publicly read at all the 
prisicipal stations in India, and was translated into all the 
Yern^ular Languageis. It has been called the Magna 
Charta of India. It proclaimed the tttuisfer of the Gov- 
ernment of India from the Company to the Crown* It 
made known that the British Government had no desire 
or intention of interfering in any way with the religion 
OF caste of the Hindus. It confirmed all existing treaties, 
rights and usages, and proclaimed a free pardon to all 
rebels except such aa had been implicated in the murder 
of the British. It concluded with these words : — "It is 
Our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful industry of 
India, to promote works of public utility and improve- 
ment, and to administer its Government for the benefit of 
all Oar subjects resident therein. In their prosperity will 
be Our strength ; in their Gontentmcnt Our security ; and 
in their gratitude Our best reward- And may the God oi 
all power grant to TJs and to those in authority under Us, 
strength to carry out those Our wishes for the good oiE 
Our people.'' 

414. Death of Xiord Caniiing.— In the following year, 
liord Canning held a grand durbar at Agra, and publicly 
announced that native rulers, in default of natural heirs, 
would be at liberty to adopt sons, who would succeed to 
the Qcvernment of their several states. In March 1802 
A.D., Lord Canning left India. He was one of the most 
laborious and conscientious statesmen that ever ruled India. 
He died within a few months after his return to EngUnd, 

• and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
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288 ; BsmsH im>iiu 

415. Lord Elgin.— Lord Elgin succeeded Lord Can- 
ning as Viceroy. His. reign is associated with two moun- 
tain expeditions, that cost much blood and money, and 
the results of which were but little commensurate with 
the cost. The one was against a colony of Hindustani 
fanatics or WahabiSy who, ever since 1831 A.n., had settled 
in the mountains in the north-west, and were constantly 
making raids on British territory. They were soon 
brought to reason by General Carnock and his army of 
eight thousand men. 

4X6. Sir John %MWxmaj&SL,^The smond exp^Hv^ri, 
ugainst Bhutan, arose from a somewhat similar oai^ae; 
A mission was sent to the Bhutanese Grovemment to seek 
redr^s for the raids made on British territory. The 
envoy was treated with insult. War was declared. Lord 
Elgin, meanwhile, died, and Sir John Lawrence, ox Pan- 
jab renown, succeeded as Vicetoy. The Bhutanese were 
soon brought to their senses, and were forced to deliver up 
8ome British subjects, whom they had earned ofi into sla- 
vsery. Since then there has been peace on thdb: frontier. 

The policy adopted by Sir John Lawrence with refer- 
ence to Afghanistan has bifeen much discussed. There was 
a fratricidal war in that country. At one time, Sher- AH 
Tvas ' recognized as Amir of the whole of Afghanisftan. 
But, when Af zal Khan, his eldei* brother, drove him out 
of Kabul, and he had to flee to Kandahar, Sir John Law- 
rence recognized the conqueror, as ruler of Kabul, and 
gher* Ali, as ruler of only Kandahar. Subsequently, 
Sher Ali ^recovered the whole of the country and was 
again acknowledged Amir ; and everything was done to . 
secure his friendship. For Rnssiu was again intriguing 
and advancing far into Central Asia, and the policy of Sir 
John Lawrence was' to secure a iiiea^H/ Aighatiistazi as a 
bulwark against Busi^ian aggrdssion. Sir John Lawrence 
returned to England in 1869 a.I)« Bjo was raised to the 
Peerage. Ten years later he died, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey- He was one of the greatest statesi- 
mem of this century, and no man has done more for the 
good of India than lie did. 

417. Lord Majro.— -Lord Mayo Succeeded. Shortly 
after his arrival he had ah interview with Sher Ali at ' 
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tTmballa, wbic^ tended Jnuoh to strengtheii. ti© bond of 
friendship between the British Goremihent and tlie Amir. 
In 1872 i.D. Lord Mayo- visited Burtna/ and spent sottie 
time there in taking a survey of the improrements that 
had been made since the* days of Lord Dalhousie. On his 
way back to Calcutta Tie visited the Andamans, and there 
his life encled in p. tragedy. While going on board his 
ship in the dusk of the evening, he was stabbed by an 
Afghan; irho had been sentenced to penal servitude for 
life on account of a murder he had committed, and who 
now, in his blind rdVenge, put an end to the life of one of 
the most promising and, iaost popular of Viceroys. 

418. Lord I[6tthhto6k succeeded Lord Hayo,. and he 
in tu^n, was succeeded by Lord Lytton ip 1876 a.d^ liord 
LyttoB^ruled. ag Viceroy till. 1880. a,d,.. Two avents took 
place during this period, that no doiibt will become land- 
marks in the future History of India,— ^he visit of the 
Prince of Wales in 1875-76 f.D., and the Proclamation 
at Dehli on the 1st' January. 1877 a,d*, of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria as.Empress, of. India* . 

419« AfgBiaJi m^*'-7puring ' Lord Ly tton's adminis- 
tration the Irie^3s)^p . .with Sher. Mi '. !wa» broken. The 
latter received. a Enssian embassy at Kitbul and refused to 
receive an English embassyj War wad deckrdd. Sher 
All was forced* to ^ee into Russian territory, where. he 
died. Yakub Khan was placed on ' his father's . throne, 
and a British Bei^ifl^.^t . was , Bt jektioned . afc Kabul. The 
uproai* of 1841 a.d.. at Kabul was repeated* The Beisi- 
dent. Sir Louis Gavagnari, and his staff trere inaBhsabrefd. 
Yakub Kfian was fowed to abdicate and is nbw a prisoner 
in India> : Ah avenging force was sent into Afghaoiistan. 
As on the previous, pacasipii, Kai3.(JaKar..&ll, Ali Masjid 
was fiuocessfuUy stormed, and Kabul. captra»d. » 

420. taOvA tLisqn. bas siiiccecded l^orcL Lytton ^as 
Viceroy. The English troopa have again been withdrawn 
from Afghanistan^ And Abdui?rahman,-the eMest febiiof 
Dost Muhammad, is the recognized Amir of Af ghdnigikn. 
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240 LEiDlXG DATES. 

L«adiiiSt dates of the British ]Period. 

First Charter to the East In^a Oompany^.^j.i..* 15d9 A.D. 

The United Sasfc India Oompany formed 1708 a.d. 

Madras captured by the French 1746 a.p. 

Dapleix at the zenith of his power.. 1750 a.d. 

Olive at Aroot 1751 a.d. 

Treatr of Pcmdioherty ...........r...... 1756 A.i>« 

The Black Hole Tragedy 1766 a.d. 

Battle of Plassey X757 a.d. 

Battie of Vandiyaah ,.. 1759 a.d. 

Defeatof the Dutch at Chiosura.. I759 a.d. 

Haasacreat Patna "*** \ 1763 a.D. 

Battle of Baxar 1764 a.d. 

Battle of Eorah -,...,...« 1765 a.d. 

Treaty of Madras 1769 A.D. 

The Begnlating Act ....^.i^ 1773 A.D. 

Treaty of Benares ..« 171% a.d. 

BaHle of Fortc-NoYO i....* 1781 a.d. 

Treaty of MaDgiJore..i... ...«r.....* 1784 a.&. 

Pitt's Bill , 1784 A.D. 

Peacdof Seringapatam 1792 a.d. 

The Permanent Berenne Settlement ..; «.... 1793 a.d. 

Fall of Seringapatam...., 1799 a.d. 

The Yellore Mutiny... 1806 a.d. 

Capture of Maloun .......,.<.......; 1814 a,tt. 

Peace of Begowlie ...^r «. 1816 a.d. 

Battle of the Sitid)aldiHU1s .....^ 1817 A.d. 

Battle of Jubbulppr ...«...« .».*.,.•„.»..*...«•..«.... 1817 a.d. 

Battle of Mabidpur r">-*v*'""f"*««***M. ...... 1618 a.d. 

Treaty of Maudeswar ...,.......i 1818 a.d. 

Capture of Rangoon \ ,.., 1824 a.d. 

Battle of PagahB...^..M«. 1826 a.d. 

Treaty of Tendabn 1826 A.o. 

Capture of Bhartpor « ......«.<. , 1826 a.d. 

Massacre at Kabul......,....,......,.,,...,.,,. 1841 A.D. 

Betreat of the British .., '. 1842 a.d. 

Kabul recaptured ;..... , ; 1842 a.d. 

Shidh annexed..,,.,;...,... :..* , ,..., 1843 a.d. 

Battle of Mahamjpfor ,....., 1844 a.d. 

Battle of Sobraon 1846 a.d. 

Battle of Chilianwalla 1849 a.d. 

The Panjab annexed « ,.......,*,... .< ; 1849 a.D* 

Pegu annexed ......... ,.,,.i..<.'„.. ,.... , 1852 a.d. 

Kagpnr annexed ,.*..,.,.......,.,.♦...., * 1853 a.d. 

Oudh annexed...... ,...,„.. , 1856 a.d. 

The Sepoy Mutiny , , 1857 a.d. 

The East India Company abolished... ...,»r... 1838 a.d. 
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INDEX. 



ABOBiGiNtSy of India, para 2. 

Abvl Fazl, a learned Minister 
of Akbar, 12& ; fonnds a new 
faith, ib.^ assassinated, ib. 

Adoption, xii^ht of conceded by 
Lord Canning, 414. 

Afghans, fonnd a dynasty at 
Ghor, 65; dynasty of Slave 
king^ 78-7, dynasty of the 
EhiljiB; 78* 

Afghanistan, description of,3&9, 
cause of war with, 861 $ Bri* 
tish occupation of , 362*3; in- 
BonKMstionat Ealml, 366 ; mur- 
der of Sir Alexander Bumes, 

. -id., divided cooncil in the £ng- 
lish camp, 367 ; negotiations 
with the rebel chiefs, 368; 

- advance of the avenging anny 
under FoAlOok* 372 ; bis victory 
at Tezeen, 374; re-occupation 

■ of Kabul, «'&., seoovery of the 
prisonerfl by Sale, 375 ; return 
of tl^e avenging anjay to In4ia, 
876. 

Agnsw, Mr. Vans, sent to m- 
troduce the new revenue 
system into Multan, 887 ; his 
murder, i5. 

Agni, the God of fire, 11. 

AGNiEni.A8, legend of, 5* 

Ahalya Bai, 186. . 

Abkad Shah Abdalij the Af- 

. ghan conqueroTi 83. , 

Axx-la-Cbapsllb, treaty of, 219. 

Akbab, sonof fiumayun,hiA birth, 
119; proclaimed Padishah, 
122 ; takes the reins of Govern^ 
ment from Bairam, 123 ; his 
policy, 124;^ Intermarriages 



with the Rajputs, 126 ; wars 
and conquests, 126-6 ; his cha- 
racter, 127 ; his religion, 128 ; 
the revenue settlement intro- 
duced by him, 129; other re- 
forms, ISQ. 

Akbab, son of Anrangzeb, his 
rebellion, 147; the forged 
letter) t&., his flight, 148« 

AoLBAB Khan, eldest sou of 
Dost Muhammad, rallies the 
Afghans agaiost the British 
force, 867; negotiates with 
Maonaghten, 368; his base 
treachery, 869 ; further trea- 
cheries, !&., routed by General 

. Sale, 372 ; defeated afc Teeeen, 
374.. 

Ala-ud-din, Governor of Korah 
andOndh, resolves to invade 
the I>akhan,80| assassination 

' of bis unele, t6., usurps tho 
throne of Dehli, 81 j the siege 
of Chitor, 82 ; expeditions of 
hi9 general Eafnr, 83-4 ; mas- 

. saore of his Mughal converts, 

. 86 ; hia death, ib» 

AlBV^VJiBtlTJX, ALPHONSOBEjFor- 

tuguese Viceroy in India, 110 ; 
takes Goa, t&. 

Albxandxe ths Gbxat, invades 
the Panjab, 30; passage of 
the Jhelum and defeat of 
Porus, t&., dealings, with a 
second Pprus, ib,, his soldiers 
refuse to advance, >5., his 
. retreat and death, ih* 

^Livism Khan usurps the throne 
of Bihajr, Orissa and bengal, 
238 ; favourable to the ^nglish^ 

Allah ApAD| ancient name of, 23. 
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Alompba, the advdntarer who 
resones Burma from the joke 
of Fega and founds the dy- 
nasty of Aya, 846. 

Alvarez Cabral, the distrngnish- 
ed Portngaese admiral des- 
patched to maintain sapre- 
macy in the eastern seas, 109 ; 
bis dealings with the Hbors, 
ib ; his- alliance with the Baja 
of Oochin, ib, 

Amab Singh of Nipal, declares 
against going to war with the 
English, 330; sorrenders at 

^ Halonn, 331; advises a re* 
newal of the^war, ib. 

AuHBBST, liord, Ck>vemor-Gehe- 
ral of India, 346; forced into 
a war with Banna, i6., capture 
of Bhaartpnr, 352. 

Amib Khan, the Afghan* adven- 
turer, chief of the Patans, his 
treaty with the English, 337 ; 
founder of theTonk Dynasty,i b. 

Amtatt, a member of Vansit. 
tart's council, murder of, 249. 

Anangpal, in whose favour his 
father Jeipal resigned the 
throne of Labor, 64* 

Akdba, the greatest of the Raj- 
put dytasties, 49; tM'ancbes 
of, 50-1. 

Anoru, the rebel pirate chief of 
Geriafa, 229; the pirates sur- 
render to Clive and Watson, ib, 

Appa Sahib, made regent a^ 
Nagpur, 343; his treachery 
towards the English, accepts 
the title of commander of the 
Fesbwa's army, ib», attacks 
unsuccessfally the residency 
on the Sitabaldi Hills, tb , finds 
refuge in Jodhpur, ib, 

Abakan, an independent state, 
annexed by the court of Ava^ 
346 ; ceded to the British, 348. 

Abikxba, battle of, 294. 

Abcot, capital of the'Nawabs of 
the Eamatic, 223 ; capturenn^ 
d^enoe of by Clive, ih 



Abtans, home of, 4 ; their dis- 
tribution, ib,, their conquests, 
i&., date of their invading 
India, ib., their religion and 
sociat condition, 11. 
Abyavabta, meaning and use of 
the name, 4. 

AsoF KHAN,brother of NurJahan, 
133; proclaims Bulaki em- 
peror, 138. 

AsoKA, Maharaja of Magadha, 
who became a convert to 
Buddhism, 40; edicts, ib,, the 
vast extent of hia kingdom, 
ib,, sends missionaries to dis- 
tant parts of India, ib,, under 
his successors the Magadha 
kiii^dom attains to great emi- 
nence, 41. • 

AssAV, ceded to the Enfrlxsh. 
346. 

AssAi, battle of, 205. 

Auckland, Lozd^ Governor-Ge- 
neral of India, 859; forma a 
tripartite treaty with regard 
to Afghanistan, 361 ; declares 
war agaifist^Bost Muhammad, 
i>, first wai? wii^ China, 370. 

AtmANOKKB, one d the four sons 
of Shah Jahan, 141 ; uses his 
brother Morad for his own 
ambi^ous projects, '142; vic- 
tory at Ujjam, ib,, defeats 
Dara, ib,, deception, and im- 
prisonment of Morad, tb'., pro- 

- claimed Padishah. 144; defeats 
Shuja, ib., exe<mces Dara as 
an infidel, 82 ; his policy, 146 ; 
his religious persecutions, 146 ; 
unsuocessf nliagainst the Bana 
of Udaipur, 147; his son Akbar 
revolts, ib,, intrigues against 
Akbar foiled, ib,, his fruitless 
operations against the Mah- 
rattas, 148 ; captures Bijapur 
and Golkonda, 149 ; his death 
and character, 150- 1* 

AvA, dynasty of, founded by 
Alompra, 346; war deolaored 
inth,347. 
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BABiB, fbtmaer of the Knglial 
Bmpire in Indifh 118 $ desoenC 
axid early life, t5.» .invades 
India, «b«, defeats the Bajpnts 
nnder the Kana of Ghitorat 
Sikri, 116; his death, ib. 

BAHADua 8bab, eldest son of 
Aarangzeb^ 152 ; his reign,' •ib. 

Bahadur 8hah, last titular king 
of Dehli makes common oanse 
with the rebels, 402; made 
prisoner, 409; transportation 
and death, t6. 

Bahkini KiNODOM,riseof thelOl ; 
broken np into five Htates, ib. 

Baisaic Khak, r^ent and minis- 
ter of Akbar, 122 ; kills Hemn, 
ib., hit fall and death, 128. 

BajiBao, Second Peshwa, 178 ; 
extends the Mahratta power, 
i&., dealiDjBfs with the emperor 
Of Belili^ 179 ; attempted in- 
vasion of the Dakhan, 180 ; his 
death, ib.' 

Baji Bao, Son ov Raoaitath 
Bag, last of the Pe6hwa8,201 ; 
opposed by Nana i^amavis, ib; 
nnder the oOhttol Of JOaolat 
Bao fiindia, defeated by Jas- 
want Bao at Pnna,- ih; takes 
refngein British teirttwy, 201; 
signs the treaty of Bassein by 
which the Peshwa's indepen- 
dence is sacrificed, 202; in- 
duced by Trimbakji DaingJia 
to intrigue with 8india and 
Holkar against the English, 
841; mnnier of Ganghadar 
gastri, ib; Trimbakji's Bur- 
render demanded by Mr. ^U 
phinstone, ib., imiHrisonment 
and escape of Trimbakji, ib,, 
treaty of Pana,id., hid pretend- 
ed pilgrimage^ 842; defeated 
by the English at Kharki, ib., 
appoints Appa Sahib, of Nag- 
pnr his Commander-in-Chief, 
848; deposeol, 844 ; final flet- 

* tlement and death, ib. 



Bala ji BAn Bag, Third Feah.w% 
181; his schemes to gain the 

. sapremacy, ib; removes the 
capital to Pnna, ib; invades' 
' Haisnr and the Karnatic, 182 ; 
his death, 183. 

Banda, leads the Sikhs to ven* 
geande, 824; put to a horriblQ 
death, ib, 

Bangaik^bb, taken by assault by 
Lord Comwallis, 294. 

BAftAB, Oeded to the English, 897* 

Bablgw, Sir George, Governor- 
General, 816; his policy) ib,, 
his annulment of proteotive 
treaties with the Bajput states, 
213; interdicts missionaries, 
820; appointed Governor of 
Hadras, ib. • 

Bassbik, Portngneseforti 110. 

Basskui, treaty pf . ji03* 

Bbnuibbs^ treaty of » 209. 

Bbn^al, legal rigl^t to^ obtained 

. by Olive, 266; placed under 

. ^<d6nfolQ JQoywamefit," 2^» 
lamDuie in« ib; ti/SmJambn^kiD, 
taken out of :the han^ of lUie 
natives, 267* 

BBitrfNCK,LordWU!liam,Ck»vemoB 
of Madras recalled in oonsa.'* 
qneinee of the mutiny at Yel- 

. lore, 819; appointed Gor0r- 
nor-General, 858; annexes 
Ooorg, 854 ; takes the Govern- 
ment: of Maisur out of the 
hands of the Baja, 856 ; re- 
forms he introdjucdd, 866 ; re- 
turns to England, 868- 

Bashampuh, sepoy mntiny at| 
401. 

Bheik Sbin Thajpu, chief minis* 
ter of the. ^fiMpal Government, 
wages war agaijist the English* 
880 9 sues for peace, 882 ; peace 
of Segowlie concluded, 888. 

Bhabtpus, the siege of, 210 1 
peace with the Kaja oi, ib. 

Black Holb gv GALCinrrA, tra» 
gedy of, 286. <* 

Bgabd gf Cgntbol, created, 288. 
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BsAHHANs, rise of, 12. 

Beahieanas, the, 13. 

Bkodie, Sergeant, his brarery 

daring the Vellore mntiny,817. 
BiTDBHA, luB parentage and 

yoath, 85 ; his converts, 38; 
Buddhism, 89. 
BuNDSLKHAm), oeded to the Eng- 

li8h,321 ; overrnn by banditti, 

tranqnillity restored by Lord 

Minto, ib» 
BtTBKA, origin of the first war 

with, 346 $ captnreof Bangoon, 

•ib., panio at Donabn, 347; 

second war with, 892 } peace of 
. Yendabn, t&t, Fegn annexed, 



C. 

Cadbsia^ the battle of, 6a 

Calcutta, the Zemindarship of 
obtamed by theCkmipany, 217| 
Fort Wifiiam ereoted and made 
the seat of » presidency, 4h., 
flnrrendw of the fort, 285 ; 
tragedy of tiie Black Hole, «b., 
reooyered^byOli ve and Watson, 
236. 

Oaucut, the Zamorin of, 107-8* 

Campbell, Sir Colin (Lord Clyde) 
takes the chief command, 411. 

Camnikg, Lord, last Governor- 
General, 899 ; the causes of the 
mntiny,400 ; becomes the first 
Viceroy of India, 412 ; at the 
Agra Darbar,proolaims " right 
of adoption," 414; departure 
and death, i&. 

Castes, division into four, 16. 

Cawnpub, massacre at/ 406. 

CflANDABWAGAB, captured by 
Clive and Watson, 237. 

Chanda Sahib, applies to the 
French to place him on the 
throne of the Eamatio, 220 ; 
proclaimed Nawab nnder the 
authority of Dupleiz, 221. 

Ohiliakwalla, battle of, 389. ' 

Chivdb,* siege and capture of, 82, 
124. 



CuvB, Bobert, his early history, 
223 { captures Aroot, ih>, his 
def emce at Aroot, ih,, cataipaign 
after the raising of the siege, 
224 ; returns to England, 226 ; 
.returns to India, 229; cap- 
tures Geriah, ih., ordered to 
. Calcutta with Watson, ih., re- 

. covers Calcutta, 236 ; joins 
against Siraj-ud-daulah, 238 i 
deceives Umachand with a 
sham treaty ,i&., wins the battle 
of Flassey, 239 ; appoints Hir 
Jaf ar Nawab, 240 ; appointed 
Governor of the Company's 
possessions in Bengal, 241 ; 
departs for England, 243 ; re- 
turns to India, 254 ;h]S policy, 
255 j reforma the oivif service, 
267 ; reform^ the military ser- 
vice, 258 ; leaves India for the 
last time* 259. 

CoMBBBMBBB, Lord, captures 
Bhartpur, 252. 

CooBG, annexed, 354.. 

CooTB, Colonel, routs the French 
at Yandivash, 231. 

CoBirwALLis, Lord, Governor- 
General of India, 290 ; his oon« 
templated policy, ih*, war de- 
clared against Tippu, 294; 
dealings with Nisam All and 
the Mahrattas, 297 ; his perma- 
nent revenue settlement, 300 ; 
reforms the civil courts, 301; 
returns to England, ihm 



Dalhousib, Lord, Governor-Ge- 
neral, 386; resolves on the 
conquest of the Sikhs, 387 ; 
annexes the Panjab, 391 ; re- 

• forms introduced, ih,, created 
Marquis, «b., dealings with 
Burma,: 392; annexes Pegu, 
393 ; annexes Kagpur, 394 ; 
annexes Gudh, 896$ Barar 
ceded, 397; progress made 
under, 398; returns to Eng-^ 
land, ih. 
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Daba» eldest son of Shab Jah&n, 
141 s oppoies Anrangseb, 142 ; 
his defoai and death, 144. 

BaxeaKi tract -cii oomitry so 
oalled, 4 $ early histovy of i 62 
—6 s tirBt inyaalen qi by the 
HohaminadanB; 80; hfaitory 
daring the early Muhamma- 
dan period, 100-6 1 invaded by 
Aarangtob, 149. 

DBBLiyOaptared by Kstb-nd^din, 
69 ; becomes the first of the 
Mi^ammadans who reSgned 
at, 73 ; sack of by Nadir Shah, 
156 ; seized by the miztineers, 
402 ; recapture of, 408. 

Bbtikottah, ceded to the Eng* 

li8h,^2. 

Dost mvhamvad, one of the 
Barackzai chieftains, 869 ) at- 
terly defeats Shah Shn]a, ih^ 
snrrenders to the £nglish,864. 

Dbavidians, The, 8. 

DupLEix aims at driving the 
XiBgliah ont of India, 219 1 
Chanda Sahib applies to him 
for aid, 220 ; . appointed Go- 
Temor of India from the 
Krishna *to Comorin, 221; 
erects a column to commemo- 
rate his victories, ib; column 
razed by Glive^ 225 ^ his fall 
and death, 228. 

Dutch, English capture Dutch 
possessions in India, 282. 



EAsr India Company, origin of, 
215 { difficulties that had to 
be contended wifch, ib., " the 
United East India Oompany,'' 
ib., policy of the Company, 
£17; Charter renewed, 828; 
changes in the Charter, 857 ; 
Charter renewed for the last 
time, 895 ; Company abolished, 
418. 
Bloin, Lord, Viceroy of India, 
* 415 1 tanctiou two mountain 



expeditions, against the Waha- 
bis, and against Bhutan, 4b; 
his death, <b. 

BtLSNBosonOH, Lord, €k>v«mcr- 
General, 87} ; anmekes Sindj 
877 ; reduces Qwaliar to tran* 
quillity, 878 ; his recall, 879. 

Elphinbtonb, Mr. IkTountstuart, 
British residient at Puna, 841 ; 
demands the surrender of 
Trimbakji, «*b., concludes the 
treaty of Puna, ih', removes 
the British firom Puna to 
Kharki, 842. 

P. 

FoBT St. David, built, 816 f des- 
troyed, by Lally, 880. 

Fort St. GB0BQS,8ite of obtained, 
105 ; enlarged. 218 ; seized by 
the French, 219. 

Fort Willum, see Oalontta. 

French, form an East India 
Company, 216; capture Fort 
St. George, 21S ; defeat the 
NawaVs army, 2)9; siege of 
Trichinopoly, 223-7; French 
East India Company ceasea to 
ezistj 282. 

O. 

Ghazni, house of, 61; empire 
transferred to Ghori, 65. 

Grbiah, pirate fort of, expedi- 
tion against by CUve and 
Watson, 229. 

Ghobi, house of, 65; origin of 
the name, %b» 

Ghobi, Muhammad, invades 
India, 66-8 ; murdered, 70. 

GoA, captured by Albuquerque, 
110. 

GoDDABD, Colonel, sent by 
Warren Hastings against the 
Mahrattas, 194; his retreat 
to Bombay, 195. 

GouoH, Sir Hugh, takes the field 
against Gwaliar, 880; wins 

- the battle of Habarajpur, tb., 
drives the Sikhs feom Firoz- 
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■halir,38St oommandii at Bam- 
naffgar and Chilianwalla, 388 
— 9j reoalled, 390 1 retrieves 
hiB fame by the viotoiy of 
Gnja^tytb* 

GvPTAS, dynasty otj 84. 

Gusn OoYuiD, Ma work amo^g 
ih«SiUui,824. 

0JJJA^At, defeat of the Bikhs at 
thfbattloof, 390. 

QwjLUAmi cap^nr^ oC tbo f orti 198. 

H. 

Haidar Ali, the rbe of> fiOO i 
intrigues with the French, ib., 
the triple allDinoe, ib*, repnlsn 
ed by Colonel Smith %t Chan* 

. gama» and at Tiinomali, 281 1 
routs the Bngliah f oroes under 
Oolonel Wood, 288 { treaty of 
Madras, 284 1 applies to the 
English for aid against the 
Mahrattas, 272 s aooesslonsof 
territoiy, 273; invades the 
Eamatic, «&., defeats the Eng- 
lish at PollHor, 276 ; paptures 
Yellore^ t&.» defeated by the 
^Bngllsh at Pollilor and at 
Bholingar, 278 j his oharaoter 
and death, 280* 

Hardingb, Sir Henry, Governor-. 
General* 382 1 places himself 
seo<»d In oommand under Sir 
Hugh. Gongh, ib., reforms, 
885; departure ior England* ih 

Hastikos, Warren, appointed 
Gbvemoritf Bengal, 285 1 his 
previous career, 268 1 his home 
policy, 267 j his foreign policy, 
288; not to blame for the 

. Bohilla atrocities, 270 ; results 
of his administration, . 271 ; 
appointedibntGoTenior-Gene* 
ral> 288 1 stsennonsly opposed 
by his ciounoil, 284; aooosed 
by Nundkumar,.288; seoiives 
» majority in the council, i&., 
dealings with Cbait Singh, the 

. Baja of Benares, 286 § negotia* 
tions with Asaf •od-daulah, of 



Oudh,287} his measures con- 
demned by the Oourt of Direo^ 
tors, 888 1 his return to Surope, 
.289 ; impeai^iment and aoqiUt* 

Hastzkgb. ICavquls of (Lord 
Uoira) appointed Governor* 

' General, 329; remonatmnoes 
with the Ghurka rulers, 880; 
resolves to • ezierminate the 
Pindaris, 886 1 aims at settling 
the Mahratta powers, 887; 
negotiations with Amir Khan, 
i6., bis policy not altogether 
approved of in England, 848 ; 
retnrQS to England, ib» 

Havslocx, General, his previous 
career, 872; defei^ Nana 
Sahib at Cawnpnr, lo7i re- 
Ueves Luoknow, 410. 

HSBAT, attacked by the Persians, 
860. 

Hindus, ancient divided into 
olans,12> 

HisZiOP, General, commands the 
Madras Army against the 
Pindaris. 886. 

HpiMOK, Captain, arfests Baha« 
dur Shah, 409 / iboots the two 
prinoesiib. 

HoLKAB, Jaswant Rao, 201; the 
English declare war against, 
208 ; the disaster of the Mo* 
khnndra pass, 210; Holkar's 
dominions fall into the posses* 
sion of the English, 211 ; his 
territories restored to hinii 
213. 

HnoHLi, the factory of, 216. 

I. 

InpiAi^ ancient name of, 1 ; 
. ori^nM inhabitants of, '2; 

languages, 8 ; Schools of Phi* 

losopby, 14, 

IXOO'SCTTBUKB, 88, 

ijjnEMitABMUAiA ' between Ma* 
haminadant and Hiuduii 88- * 
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J. 

jAOBna, giyen to the secyaait 
of tho Orown^ 129; ftboUshed, 
180, 

jAH4V0t]i, aon and sUooomov ox 
AJcbar, 131 r hia rerenge o» his 
sou Kbusran, 132 { bit mar« 
ria.ge, 138 j bia deatb» 136. 

JsANsi, mutiny at, 405i . 
• jAWfs, faitb of , 48. 



Kabul, reaobed by tb© Britisb 
" army of tbe Indus/' 363 ; in* 
■nrreotion at, 366 1 retreat of 
Britisb foroes from, 369 1 in^ 
■tate of anaroby, 373 1 tbe 
tkre^ng army re*enters, 374 1 
Afzal Kban recognized ,by Sir 
Jobn Lawrenoe as ruler of, 41 6. 

Kah»o», battle of, 34. 

KAiUBti, motber of Bbarata, 85. 

Eali, tba .goddess to wbom 
human aaoiificea w«re offered, 
13. 

KuAsaiy th» battie of, 34£; 

Kashmxb, lold to Golab^iuffbi 
384. 

EiLii^sA, council of stiate amoiig 
tbe Sikbs, 380. 

KHitJl, family of, 78. 

KoBBOAX, glorious d^fende of, 
344. 

KukpLA, battle of, 303. 

KUTB-UD.DIN, slave king, 69-73. 

KuTB.MiNAB| erected,. 74, 

JjAHOB, massaore. of Kbasvaa'e 
followers at. 132 ; tbreatened 
by tbe Kbalaa-army, 381. 

X^AXdiT, Ctount de, arrival at 
Pondioberry, 230 ; his siege of 
Fort St Qeorge, ib., defeated 
by OoQte, 931 { his death, S88. 

Lai^ SiltQQ, one of the two minis* 

ters appointed by the Regent 

mother at Labor, 331 1 bis 

' treachery towardt tbe Sikh 



urmj, ib», his 9ight at Mudki 
and Firuzsbabr, 82 1 his trea- 
sury pluQdered by tbe aoldiers , 
ib., superseded, tb. 

Lawbence, Sir Henry, Oommia*^ 

' sioner of Oudh, promptly eue* 
preasea the mutiny at LnoK* 

. now, 401 $ his def enoe of tbe 
sesidenoy, 404, 

Laivbbncb, Sir Jobp, his able 
admiidstration of tbe Panjab 
403' t appoititedyioeroy,416| 
his polioy with reference to 
Afghanistan, <{>., his retire* 

. menfc and death, ib, 

Lqdi, the dynasty of, 9* 

LucKNow^ sepoy mutiny at, 401- 
404 1 Qrat relief of, aeoond 
relief. 

LyttoB, l4)rd, Yioeroy of India, 
419. 



Macnaghtbk, William, British 
envoy at Kabul, 361 ; urges 
that tbe army should reumin 
e.t Kabul, 367; traaoberoualy 
murdered, 368* 

Madbas, site of/granted to the 
Kugligh, 105 j surrendered to 
tbe French, 819 j restored by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Cbapelle, 
»b., treaty of, 264 j mutiny at, 
826. 

jktAQADHA, kingdom of, 40 1 ex- 
tension of, ib., a stronghold 
of Buddbiem, ih, 

MAHA.BHABATA, The, tM opio 

poem, 96* 

Habidpub, battle of, 338. 

Habbattas, founder of their 
power, 148 ; extent of their 
kingdom, 162 } rise of iu4e» 
pendent families, 178 ; decline 
and fall of tbeMahratta power, 

' 183 } invade the territory of 
Haidar Ali, 272. 

Makoeswab, treaty of, 338. 

Mavbyani dynaat^i 40, 41* 
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UatOi LoiKd, Vieeroy of IncKa, 
4l7$,hig visifc to BvLvm9,,ib,, 
aascbminatioii of, tb. 

Kbtcalfe, his mibsion to Ban jit 
Singh, 32S. ' 

MiMTO, Lord, Goremov-Geneval, 
921 ; sappresses the anarohy 
inBundelkhand, i&*, hispoli^Bj, 
322; despatched embassies to 
Kabul, Teherftn and Lahoi^ 
ih., operations against the 
French, 923; bis war with 
Nipal, 330. 

MiB Javib, a leader in the oon- 
spiracy against Simj-nd-dAa- 
lab, 238 ; his eonduet at the 
battle of Plassey, 239 ; made 
Nawub by Olive, ib., deposed^ 
246. 

Mm Kasim, appointed suocessor 
of Mir Jafir,246 ; bis oharacter 
and policy, 247 ; makes Mon- 
gbir his capital, 248 ; rev^iae 
arrangements witb the English 
Government, 249 ; murder of 
Amyatt, «&., massacre of Patna, 
250 ; escapes to Ondh, 251. 

Mebath, mutiny at, 401. 

Mughal Empire, Babar resolves 
to establisb a dynasty, 113 ; 
Mngbal worship, 115; SirT. 
Roe sent as ambassador to the 
court, 137 ; mortal blow in- 
flicted on by Nadir Sbah,156-7. 

HCTHAMMADANS, divisiOQS of , : 

history of the founder, 57; 

mode of conquest, 59; year 

of computation, »&• 
MuHAUMAD Alt, son of the 

Nawab of the Kamatio, 220 ; 

flies before Dupleiz to Tri- 

chinopoly, ih.f acknowledged 

by the English as Nawab of 

the Karnatio, 224. 
Muhammad Taqbi^abt, hiH clka- 

racter, 89; reduces the Dak- 

han, ih,, paper money, 90 ; 

removes the inhabitants of 

Dehli to Beogiri, ib., his death 

and oharoeter, 91. . 



MuLBAJ, Viceroy of MuUan, 387 ; 
his feigned resignation, tb^, 
murder of Mr. Agn,»w, tb>» 
surrenders the fortress of 
Multan, 388. . . 

MuWRO, his punishment of the 
mutiny at Patna, 252 ; gains 
the battle of Baxar, 258. 

MAISU&, first war, 261 ; second 
war, 274 ; third war, 294; mis.^ 
government in, 355; govern* * 
ment taken over *. by the 
English, ih., restored to the 
adopted son of the Baja, ih. 



Kaopub, taken by the English, 
343. 

NaiTa Sahib> adopted son^f Baji 
Bao, pretended friendliness 
towards the English, 406 ; his 
deceit becomes apparent, ih., 
besieges Cawnpnr » ih,, his trear 
cherous proposals,tb.,mas8acre 
on the Ganges, ih., defeated by 
Havelock, 407; orders the mas* 
sacra of women and ohildren 
at Cawnpur, ih., his escape and 
supposed place of death, 411. 

Napibs, Sir Charles, his cam* 
paign in Sind, 377; wins the 
battles of Miani audHaidua- 
bad, ih., takes the command 
of the army in Bengal on Lord 
GougVs recall, 390. 

Nabatana Rao, fifth Peshwa, 
188 ; murdered^ ih. 

Nipal, description of, 330 ; over- 
run by Ghurkas, ih,, invaded 
by the Chinese, ih., Ghurkas 
resolve on war against the 
English, ih.f disastrous cam- 
paign of 1814, 331; General 
Oohterlony's victorious cam- 
paign, ihi, the fall of Maloun, 
ih.. treaty of Segowlie, 333. 

NiziM Ali, forced to cede terri« 
toryto the Mahrattas, 187. 

NlzA|i*vii-^uL]L,important issaea 
of hii death, 220. 
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NuNDKVifAB^ accnsoB Hastings, 
285 ; his infamoos oharacteri 
tb*» tried and executed, ib, 

O. 

0cBTBRtK>N7, General, his victo- 
rions campaign against Nipal, 
831; as resident at Dehli 
adopts active measures on be- 
half of the infant prinoe, 351 ; 
resignation and death, ih, 

OuDH, annexation of> 396. 

OuTRAM, General, generously 
takes second place under his 
junior, Havelock, 410. 



Paga^, battle of, 347- 

Pandvs, The, 26. 

Panifat, first battle of, 99; 
second battle of, 122 ; third 
battle of, 1&8, 183. 

Panjab, annexed, 391. 

Patna, captured by the Com- 
pany's agent, 249 : massacre 
of, 260. 

Peacock throne, 143, 156. 

Pegu, conquest of by Alompra^ 

Peshwas, hereditary Brahman 
ministers, among the Mahrat- 
tas, 177 ; first, tb., second and 
greatest, 178 ; last, 201. 

Persians, at the instigation of 
Bussia attack Herat, 360. 

PiKBABiB, rise of, 334 ; their two 
notorious leaders, tb; their 
mode of incursion^ *b., extend 
theirxaids to British territoiy, 
335; Lord Hastings resolves 
to exterminate them, tb., atti* 
tude of Sindia, Holkar and 
Amir Khan, 337-8 ; their ex- 
tirpation, 339. 

Plabsbt, battle of, 239. 

FotLoCK, General, commands 
the force sent to relieve Ge* 
nm>al Sale, 372 ; defeats Akbar 
at Tezeen, 374. 

PoNDicBBBBT, treaty of, 228. 



PoBTO Novo, battle of, 277. 
PoBTVouBBE, in ludiBj 106-112; 
massacre of, 140. 

B. 

Rajputana, invaded by Ala^ud- 

din, 82. 
Rajputs, States, 49-52 ; drive out 

the Musahnan Arabs, 60; 

history of, 160-1. 
Ramatana, account of, 23-25. 
Ranjit Singh, celebrated Sikh 

chief, 32-5. 
Regulating Act, 283. 
RiSHiB, of the Yedas, 10. 
RiPON, Lord, Viceroy of India, 

420. 
RoHiLLA war, 270. 
Rose, Sir Hugh, his briUiant 

campaign, 411. 
Raganath Rao^ sixth Peshwa, 

189; applies to the English 

for aid, 191 ; granted a pen- 
sion, 197. 
Russia, alarm at its aggression, 

360; intrigues with Dost 

Muhammad, ib. 



SACBinCBsof ancient-Hindus, 13. 

Sals, Sir Robert, his gallant de- 
fence of Jalalabad, 365. 

Salbai, treaty of, 197* • 

Sambhajt, Bonof Sivaji, 172 ; im- 
prisoned by his father, -tb., suc- 

. ceeds to the throne, 173 ; hia 
character, 174 ; his deaths ii^. 

Shah Alah, see Bahadur Shah- 

Sbah Alah n, son of lilubatn- 
mad Shah, 159 ; pensioned by 
the British, ib' 

Shah Jahan, third son of 
Jahangir, 134; sent to th^ 
Dakhui, tb., proclaimed em- 
peror, 188 ; his sons, 141 ; his 
death, 143. 

Shah Shuja, driren from the 
throne of Afghanistan, 859; 
restored b^ the English, 363 1 
death, 373* 
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Shbb Shaf, Aa Afglian ruler of 
BeDga),U9 1 ascends the throne 
of Dehli, 120 1 r^orms, ib.^ a 
stain on his Qharacter; il,, his 
death, ih. 
Sbkb Singh, an infli^ential Sikh 
chief, 387 ; battle [of Chilian- 
walla, 389; iinal defeat at 
Gajarat, 390* 
Shobe, Sir John, (Lord Teign- 
mouth,) his part in the *' Per- 
manent settlement," 302 ; the 
chief event of his administra- 
tion, 304i. 
Shuja-ud-datjlah invades Bihar, 
242, 245, 253; defeated at 
Bazar, 253 : surrenders, i&. 
Sikhs, rise, of, 324; form them- 
selves into a band of soldiers, 
tb,j form a kind of republic^ 
ib., apply to the English for 
aid against Ranjit Singh, 325. 
SiKBiA, Mahadaji, distinguished 
Mahratta leader, 186, 198 ; hi« 
independewJeacknowledged by 
the English, 199 ; his death,:^6. 
SiBAj-UD-OAULAH, grandson of 
Alivirdi Ehan^ his character, 
234 : succeeds to the throne, 
ib,, hates the' English, ib,, 
inarches against Calcutta, <6., 
captures the city, 235 ; author 
of th« tragedy of the Black 
Hole, ibiy defeated at Flasseyj 
239; his death, 240. 
SiVAJi, early life of, 164 ; his con- 
quests, 165 5 kills Afzul Khan, 
166; night attack on Shaista 
Khan, 167 5 captures and 
plunders Surat, ib,, agreement 
of Purandhar, 168; crowned 
at Baigarh, 170 ; death, 172. 
fliuBAT, treaty of, 191 ; for a time 
the principal of the English 
settlements in India, 216. 



Taj Maha£, Mausoleum erected 
by ShahJahan, 148. 



Tantia Topi, Nana Sahib's cele* 
brated general, routed by Sir 
Hugh Rose, 411; intrigues at 
Gwaliar, ib., captured, con- 
victed and executed, ib. 

Talikota, battle of, 105. 

Thaneswab, battle of, 68. 

TiMUB, (Tamerlane) his invasion 
of India, 93. 

TiPPU, son of Haidar Ali, pro- 
claimed sovereign, 281,|his 
successes over the Nizam and 
the Mahrattas, 292; looks 
upon himself as a second 
Muhammad, 293, attacks Tra- 
vancore, ib,, tripartite treaty 
against him, 294, submits to 
Lord CornwalHs, 2^} death 
and character, 308-9. « 

Xrijibakji Daingcia, the able 
minister of Baji Bao, 341; 
implicated in the murder of 
Ganghadar Sastri, ib., his re- 
mi^kable escape from prison. 
ib.', his deathj 344. 

TVBANIANS;3. * 

V. 

Vansittabt, Mr., successor to 
Clive, as Governor of Bengal^ 
246; character of his admi- 
nistration, 247. 

Vasco-de-Gama, arrives at Cali- 
cut, io6. 

Yellobb, mutiny at, 317; cause 
of the mutiny, 318. 

VwiANAQAB, rise of, 102; fall of, 
105. 

Vandivash, battle of, 231. 



Wabgam, convention of, 198. 
Watson Admiral, joined by 

Olive, 139 ; destruction of 

Geriah, ib. 

WxLLESLET, General, opens the 
second ;Mahratta war b^ the 
capture of Ahmadnagar, 205 ; 
wins the battle of Assai, ib„ 
battle of Argam, ib. 
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Wbllislbt, Marquis of, Go- 
Ternor-General, 305 ; abandons 
the *' Peace Policy," ib., intro- 
dnces the sabsidiary systenif 
306 ; remoTes to Madras, 307 ; 
annexes Tanjore, 811 ; annexes 
the Kamatio, 312 ; his charac- 
ter as a statesman, 814 ; his 
policy condemned by the 
Directors, 315. 

WtEBXLEB, General, Sir Hngh in 
command at Cawnpnr at the 
outbreak of the mntiny, 406 s 
his preparations for defence, 
ib; negotiations with Nana 



Sahib, ib., the masflaore of 
Cawnpnr, ib, 

Whish, Geaieral, sent to assist 
Sdwardes against Mnltan, 387 ; 
forced to retire by the deser- 
tion of the Sikhs, ib., captures 
Multan, 388. 

WiLLOuoHBT, Lieutenant, blows 
up the magazine at Dehli, 402 ; 
dies of his wounds, ib, 

Y. 
YxNDABV, treaty of, 848. 

Z. 
ZBMiNDABs,riae of, 299. 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

OUTLINES OF INDIAN HISTORY 

For use in Middle Schools in India. 

Twelfth Thousand. 

Price^=T^Arelve Annas. 



A BRIEF OUTLINE OF INDIAN HISTORY 

For use in Primary Schools, 
Tamil Edition— Ten Annas. 
9 T.^lugu ,Second Editions-Ten Annas. 
Hindustani Edition in the Press. 



OPXKIQNS DF THE PEESS. 

''Mr. Sinclair's History is just wlmta book for school boys 
ought to be. * * The book is admirable in its arrangement, 
clear in its style and accurate in its stattement of facts.'* — 
Madras Mail, 

^'Mr« Sinclair has undoohtedly done edncation a good 
serrioe. ** His b6ok is written in a clear and simple style. 
There cannot, we should think, be a doubt that all managers 
of schools will welcome this new histoiy, and that it will 
become a tezt-book tliroughout the Presidency." — Madtxis 
Tmee. 

" We think that this 1»xt-book <if Mr. Siinclair's will be a 
boon to teachers of Indian History, ^as psesentting immense 
improvements over oM text^books m all that aids the teacher 
and learner."— *Jfa<im« Jimmal ofEducaHen, 

" We are glad to see that Mr. ^incdair's larger History of 
India has reached a second. edition. It is in cmr opinion 
incomparably the best History of IndiaiaYailable for use in the 
higher class of our schools.* * It is altogether an admirable 
book and one which we have little doubt will soon be in gene- 
ral UBQ.^^-^PkirieUan OaUege Magazim, 

0. Z. S. Depository aad all liook-soUtm. 
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THE 

' GHRISTIAN COLLEGE MAGAZINE 
A JOURNAL OF 
Literature, Philosophy, Science and Religion. 



Published monthly : 64 pp. Price per annum Rs. 5. 

This Magazine, which was begun in July 1883, has already 
attained a wide circulation throughout India and Ceylon. Its 
object is to promote the discussion of all questions relating to the 
Literature, Religion, and Moral progress of India, and it is open to 
the most diverse expressions of opinion. 

In the list of its contributors are the following well known 
names : — ^The Hon'ble H. 8. Thomas, f.l.s*, r.z.8. ; ^incipal Fair- 
bairn, D.D. ; Principal, Miller, M.A. ; J. 0* B. Gribble, Esq. cs. ; G. K. 
Winter, Esq. f.k.a.s. ; Mir Shujaat AH Khan, cs. ; W. F. Hooper, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, late Editor of the Friend of India ; Bey.tr. Hay, 
M.A., D.D. i T. P. Ramanadhan lyer^ Esq. B.A. ; Bev. Ed. Sell, b.d. ; 
Bev. Hy. Little ; Rer. T. E. Slater ; Rev. Maurice Phillips ; Rev. 
TV. H. Find]ay> M.A.; C. Miohie Smithy E8q.B.Sc., V.B.8.B.; Mrs. Milne 
Bae, &o*f &c, 

OPINIONS OP THE PRESS. 

The Times of Jndta ; — The Magasdne is distinctly Ghrietian, but it 
is literary and scientific and philosophical as well ; and even where 
xnobt pronouncedly Christian, the thought-material is so rich) and 
the treatment so broad, and the style so graceful, that we could not 
imagine any one reading otherwise than with pleasure, even the 
most pronounced contribution* The "Review" department seems 
to be a somewhat special feature of the magazine, and the criticisms 
seen always discriminating, and are often most enjoyably terse 
and trenchant. That there is room and need for sAch a magazine 
as this in India there can be no question. * t • We do not put it 
too strongly when we say that it merits not a local but an all- 
India patronage both among writers and readers." 

The Indian Svangelical Bevi^ : — ^We give a yery cordial welcome 
to this magazine. Such a periodical was greatly needed. * * * 
[The promoters] deserve succees, and the appearance of the fire 
numbers before us, with their very varied tables of contents, gives 
us confidence in promising them success, if success be at all attain* 
able in connection with such an undertaking. • • • We do not 
promise that our readers will always agree with the several writers, 
but they will always find matter for thought." 



Orders should he sent to THE MANAGER, Christian 
College, Madras. r 
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